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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE, 


HAVE now treated fully of the different LECT. 
kinds of Public Speaking, of the Compo- CL 


ſition, and of the Delivery of a Diſcourſe. Be- 

fore finiſhing this ſubjeR, it may be of uſe, 

that I ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the pro- 

pereſt means of Improvement in the Art of 
Public Speaking, and the moſt neceſſary 
ſtudies for that purpoſe. EP 


To be an Eloquent Speaker, i in the proper 
ſenſe of the word, 1s far from being either a 
common or an eaſy attainment. Indeed, to 
compoſe a florid harangue on ſome popular 
fopic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe an Au- 
dience, 1s a matter not very difficult, But 
though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet the 
idea, which I have endeavoured to give of 
Eloquenee, is much higher, It is a great ex- 
ertion of the human powers, It is the Art of 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


l. r c r. being perſuaſive and commanding; the Art, 
XXXIV. 
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not of pleaſing the fancy merely, but of ſpeak- 
ing both to the underſtanding, and to the 
heart; of intereſting the hearers in ſuch a 
deg grec, as to ſeize and carry them along with 


us; and to leave them with a deep and ſtrong 


S of what they have heard. How 
many tal ents, n ratural and acquired, muſt con- 


cur for carrying this to perfection! ? A ſtrong, 


lively, and warm imagination ; quick ſenſibi- 
lity of heart, joined with ſolid judgment, 
good ſenſe, and preſence of mind; all im- 
proved by great and long attention to Style 
and Compoſition ; and ſupported allo by the 
exterior, yet important qualifications of a 


graceful manner, a preſence not ungainly, 


and a full and tuneable voice. How little 
rcaſon to wonder, that a perfect and accom- 
pitted Orator, ſthoi1d be one of the cha- 


racers that is moſt rarely to be found? 


Lr vs not deſpair hah Between 
mediocrity and perfection, there is a very 


* ide ! interval. There are many intermedi- 


ate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 


honcur; and the more rare and difhcult that 


complete tfection is, the greater is the ho- 


nour of 1 to it, though we do not 


fully attain it. The number of Orators who 
Nand in the higheſt claſs is, perhaps, ſmaller 
than the number of Poets ho are foremoſt 
in poetic fame; but the ſtudy of Oratory 


has this advantage above that of Poetry, 


that. 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 


that, in Poetry, one muſt be an eminer oy LECT, 
good Performer, or he is not ſupportable : 


Mediocribus eſſe Poets 
Non homines, non Di, non conceſſere columnæ“. 


In Eloquence this does not hold. There, one 
may poſſeſs a moderate ſtation with dignity. 
Eloquence admits of a great many different 
forms; plain and ſimple, as well as high and 
pathetic; and a Genius that cannot reach the 


latter, may ſhine with much reputation and 


uſefulneſs in the former. 


WIETHER Nature or Art contribute moſt 
to form an Orator, is a trifling enquiry. In 


all attainments whatever, Nature muſt be 


the prime agent. She muſt beſtow the ori- 
ginal talents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds; but 
culture is requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds to 
perfection. Nature mult always have done 
ſomewhat ; but a great deal will always be 
left to be done by Art. This is certain, that 
ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary for the 
improvement of natural genius, in Oratory, 
than they are in Poetry. What I mean is, 
that though Poetry be capable of receiving 
aſſiſtance from Critical Art, yet a Poet, with- 
out any aid from Art, by the force of genius 
alone, can riſe higher than a Public Speaker 


For God and Man, and lettered oof denies, 
That Poets ever are of middling ſize. 
Fazaxcis. 
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ue cr. can do, who has never given attention to the 
ales of Style, Compolition, and Delivery. 

Homer formed himſelf; Demoſthenes and 
Cicero were formed by the help of much la- 

bour, and of many aſſiſtances derived from 

the labour of others. After theſe preliminary 

I! obſervations, let us proceed to the main de- 
ql ſign of this Lecture; to conſider of the 
=: means to be uſed for Improvement in Elo- 


W _ quence. nr eds 5 


5 Ix the firſt place, What ſtands higheſt in 
the order of means, is perſonal character and 
it diſpoſition. In order to be a truly eloquent 
or perſuaſive Speaker, nothing 1s more ne- 
bi cCeſlary than to be a virtuous man. This was 
. a favourite poſition among the ancient Rhe- 
| toricians: Non poſſe. Oratorem eſſe niſi 
lf e virum bonum.“ To find any ſuch cohnec- 
tion between virtue and one of the higheſt 

| liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure; and it can, 
I I think, be clearly ſhown, that this is not a 
mere topic of declamation, but that the con- 
nection here alleged, is undoubtedly founded f 
in truth and reaſon, 


— a — p 
. —————— — 
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For, conſider firſt, Whether any thing be 1 
more eſſential to perſuaſion, than the opinion 
whieh we entertain of the probity, diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, candour, and other good moral 
BE qualities of the perſon who endeavours to 
perſuade? Theſe give weight and force to 
cvery thing which he utters; nay, they add 
| a beauty to it; * diſpoſe us to liſten with 
= | attention 
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attention and pleaſure; and create a ſecret LECT: 
partiality in favour of that fide which be 
eſpouſes. Whereas, if we entertain a ſuſ- 
picion of craft and diſingenuity, of a corrupt. 
or a baſe mind, in the Speaker, his Eloquence 
?  loſesall its real effect. It may entertain and 
4 amuſe ; but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, 
as the play only of ſpeech ; and, viewed in 
this light, Whom can it perſuade? We even 
read a book with more pleaſure, when we 
think favourably of its Author; but when 
we have the living Speaker before our eyes, 
addreſſing us perſonally on ſome ſubject of 
importance, the opinion we entertain of his 
character muſt have a much more powerful 
a - Ol 


Bor, left it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates 
only. to the character of Virtue, which one 
may maintain, without being at bottom a 
truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to Cha- 

racter, real Virtue operates alſo, in other 

ways, to the advantage of Eloquence. 


FIRST, Nothing is ſo favourable as Virtue 
to the proſecution of honourable ſtudies. Tt 
: prompts a generous emulation to excel; it 
inures to induſtry ; it leaves the mind vacant 
and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencumbered of 
thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged from thoſe 
mean purſuits, which have ever been found 
the greateſt enemies to true proficiency. 
Quinctilian has touched this conſideration 
I: very 
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LE cr. very properly: © Quod fi agrorum nimia 


XXXIV. 


cura, et ſollicitior rei familiaris diligentia, 


et venandi voluptas, & dati ſpectaculis dies, 
e multum ſtudiis auferunt, quid putamus fac- 


* turas cupiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam ? 
Nihil enim eſt tam occupatum, tam multi- 


forme, tot ac tam variis affectibus conciſum, 
atque laceratum, quam mala ac improba 


„ mens. Quis inter hæc, literis, aut ulli 


* bone arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
* frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis occu- 


[© pata 


Bur, beſides this conſideration, there is 


another of ſtill higher importance, though ! 


am not ſure of its being attended to as much 
as it deſerves; namely, that from the foun- 
tain of real and genuine virtue, are drawn 


_ thoſe ſentiments which will ever be moſt 


powerful in affeQing the hearts of others. 
Bad as the world is, nothing has fo great and 


univerſal a command over the minds of men 
as virtue. No kind of Language is ſo gene- 


rally underſtood, and ſo powerfully felt, as 


* If the management of an eftate, if anxious attention 


to domeſtic economy, a paſſion for hunting, or whole 


« days given up to public places and amuſements, conſume 


„ ſo much time that is due to ſtudy, how much greater 
*« waſte muſt be occaſioned by licentious deſires, avarice, or 
*« envy? Nothing is ſo much hurried and agitated, ſo con- 


* tradiory to itſelf, or fo violently torn and ſhattered by 


*« conflicting paſſions, as a bad heart. Amidſt the diſtrac- 
tions which it produces, what room is left for the culti- 
« vation of letters, or the purſuit of any honourable art ? 


No more, aſſuredly, than there is for the growth of corn 
* ja a field that is overrun with thorns and brambles.”” 


the 
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the native Language of w orthy and virtuous LECT. 


ſeelings. He only, therefore, who poſſeſſes 
theſe full and ſtrong, can ſpeak proper y, and 
in its own language, to the heart. On all 
great ſubjects and occaſions, there is a dig- 


nity, there is an energy in noble ſentiments, 


which is overcoming and irreſiſtible. Fre 
ive an ardour and a flame to one's Diſcourſe, 


which ſeldom fails to kindle a like flame in 


thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 


other cauſe, beſtows on Eloquence that pow- 
er, for which it is famed, of ſeizing and 
_ tranſporting an Audience. Here, Art and 


Imitation will not avail. An aſſumed cha- 
racter conveys nothing of this powerful 
warmth. Tt is only a native and unaffected 


glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the emo- 


tion to others. Hence, the moſt renowned 
Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 


were no leſs ms for ſome of the 


high virtues, as Public Spirit and zeal for 
their country, than for Eloquence. Beyond 
doubt, to theſe virtues their Eloquence owed 


much of its effect; and thoſe Orations of 


theirs, in which there breathes moſt of the 


virtuous and magnanimous ſpirit, are thoſe 


which have moſt attracted. the admiration of 


ages. 


NoTHING, therefore, is more neceſſary for 
thoſe who would excel! in any of the higher 
kinds of Oratory, than to cultivate habits of 
the ſeveral virtues, and to refine and improve 
all their moral feclings. Whenever theſe 


become 
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become dead, or callous, they may be aſſured, 
that, on every great occafion, they will ſpeak 
with leſs power, and leſs ſucceſs, The 


ſentiments and diſpoſitions, particularly re- 


mp for them to cultivate, are the follow- 
The love of juſtice and order, and in- 
— at inſolence and oppreſſion; the 


love of honeſty and truth, and deteſtation 3 


fraud, meanneſs, and corruption; magnani- 
mity of ſpirit; the love of liberty, of their 


country and the public; zeal for all great 


and noble deſigns, and reverence for all wor- 


Eloquence; and no leſs ſo, is that cavilling 


thy and heroic characters. A cold and ſcep- 
tical turn of mind is extremely adverſe to 


diſpoſition which takes pleaſure in depreciat- 


ing what is great, and ridiculing what is 


generally admired. Such a diſpoſition be- 
ſpeaks one not very likely to excel in any 
thing ; but leaſt of all in Oratory. A true 
Orator ſhould be a perſon of generous ſenti- 
ments, of warm feelings, and of a mind 


turned towards the admiration of all thoſe 


great and high objects, which mankind are 


naturally formed to admire. Joined with 
the manly virtues, he ſhould, at the ſame 


time, poſſeſs ſtrong and tender ſenſiblity to 


all the injuries, diſtreſſes, and ſorrows of his 
fellow-creatures; a heart that can eaſily re- 
lent ; that can readily enter 1nto the circum- 


. of others, and can make their caſe 


his own. A proper mixture of courage, and 


of modefly, muſt alſo be ſtudied by every 
Public Speaker. Modeſiy is eſſential; it is 
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always, and juſtly, ſuppoſed, to be a oon- 1 K c. 


comitant of merit; and every appearance 


of it is winning and prepoſſeſſing. But mo- 


deſty ought not to run into exceſſive timidity. 
Every Public Speaker ſhould be able to reſt 
Omewhat on himſelf; and to aſſume that 


air, not of {elf-complacency, but of firmneſs, 


which beſpeaks a conſciouſneſs of his being 
thoroughly perſuaded of the truth, or juſtice, 


of what he delivers; a circumſtance of no 
| ſmall conſequence for making impreſſion on 


thoſe who hear. 


Nxxr to moral qualifications, what, in 


the ſecond place, is moſt neceſſary to an Ora- 
tor, is a fund of knowledge. Much is this 
| Inculcated by Cicero and Quinctilian: * Quod 


«* omnibus diſciplinis et artibus debet eſſe in- 


. « ftrutus Orator. By which they mean, 


that he ought to have what we call, a Liberal 
Education; and to be formed by a regular 


ſtudy of philoſophy, and the polite arts. Wo 
muſt never forget that, 


Scribandi rect, ſapere eſt & ia & fons. 


Good ſenſe and knowledge, are the founda- 


tion of all good ſpeaking. There is no art 


that can teach one to be eloquent, in any 


ſphere, without a ſufficient acquaintance 


with what belongs to that ſphere; or if there 
were an Art that made ſuch pretenſions, it 
would be mere quackery, like the pretenſi- 


ons of the * of old, to teach their diſ- 


ciples 
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L ECT, ciples to ſpeak for and againſt every ſubject; 


ny md 


and would be deſervedly exploded by all wiſe 
men. Attention to Style, to Compoſition, 


and all the Arts of Speech, can only aſſiſt an 


Orator in ſetting oft, to advantage, the Rock 
of materials which he poſſeſſes; but the 
ſtock, the materials themſelves, muit be 
brought from other quarters than from Rhe- 
toric. He who is to plead at the Bar, muſt 


make himſelf thoroughly maſter of the know- 
ledge of the Law ; of all the learning and 


experience that can be uſeful in his profeſ- 

ſion, for ſupporting a cauſe, or convincing a 
Judge. He who 1s to ſpeak from the Pulpit, 

muſt apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of di- 
vinity, of practical religion, of morals, of 
human nature ; that he may be rich in all 
the topics, both of inſtruction and of perſua- 


ſion. He who would fit himſelf for being a 


Member of the Supreme Council of the Na- 


tion, or of any Public Aſſembly, muſt be 
thoroughly acquainted with the buſineſs that 


belongs to ſuch Aſſembly; he muſt ſtudy the 
forms of Court, the. courſe of procedure ; 
and muſt attend minutely to all the facts 


that may be the ſubject of queſtion or deli- 


beration. 


BESsI DES the „ that properly be- 


longs to that profeſſion to which he addicts 
himſelf, a Public Speaker, if ever he expects 


to be eminent, mult make bimſelt acquainted, 
as far as Ig neceſſary occupations allow, 


xith the general circle of polite literature. 


The 
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The ſtudy of Poetry may be uſeful to him, i. ES 
on many occaſions, for embelliſhing his Style, Z*ZL, 
for ſuggeſting lively images, or agreeable al- 

2 lufions. The ſtudy of Hiſtory may be ſtill 

1 more uſeful to him; as the knowledge of 

facts, of eminent characters, and of the courſe 

of human affairs, finds place on many occa- 
fions*, There are few great occaſions of 


Public Speaking, in which one will not de- 


live afliſtance from cultivated taſte, and ex- 
tenſive knowledge. They will often yield 
3 him materials for proper ornament ; ſome- 
> times, for argument and real uſe. A defici- 
3 ency of knowledge, even in ſubjects that 
F belong not directly to his own profeſſion, will 
3 expoſe him to many diſadvantages, and give 
better qualified rivals a great aper over 
LR | | 
7 ALLow me to recommend, in the third 
place, notonly the attainment of uſeful know- 


ledge, but a habit of application and induſtry. 
Without this, it is impoſſible to excel in any 
thing. We muſt not imagine, that it is by a 
ſort of muſhroom growth, that one can riſe 
to be a diſtinguiſhed Pleader, or Preacher, or 
Speaker in any Aſſembly. It is not by ſtarts 


of . or by a few years preparation 


=_ s Imprimis vero, abundare debet Orator exemplorum 
% copia, cum veterum, tum etiam novorum; adeo ut non 


3 modo quz conſcripta ſunt hiſtoriis, aut Sermonibus velut 

3 per manus tradita, quæque quotidie aguntur, debeat noſe ; 

: 5 © verum ne ea quidem quæ a clarioribus poetis ſunt ficta 
1 „ Quixcr. L. xii, Com 4. 
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LECT: of ſtudy afterwards diſcontinued, that emi- 
II] Nence can be attained. No; it can be attain- _ 
ed only by means of regular induſtry, grown 
up into a habit, and ready to be exerted on 


every occaſion that calls for induſtry. This is 
the fixed law of our nature; and he muſt 
have a very high opinion of his own genius 
indeed, that can believe himſelf an exception 


to it. A very wiſe law of our nature it is; for 
induſtry 1 is, in truth, the great Condimen- 
tum,” the ſeaſoning of every pleaſure ; with- 
out which life is doomed to languiſh. No- 
thing is ſo great an enemy both to honourable 


attainments, and to the real, to the briſk, and 


ſpirited enjoyment of life, as that relaxed ſtate 
of mind which ariſes from indolence and diſſi- 


tion. One that is deſtined to excel in an 


art, eſpecially in the arts of Speaking and 
Writing, will be known by this more than by 


any other mark whatever, an enthuſiaſm for 
that art; an enthuſiaſm, which, firing his 


mind with the object he has in view, will 
diſpoſe him to reliſh every labour which the 


means require. It was this, that characteriſed 
the great men of antiquity ; it is this, which 


muſt diſtinguiſh the Moderns who would 


tread in their ſteps. This honourable enthu- 

fiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for ſuch as are 
ſtudying Oratory to cultivate. If youth wants 
it, manhood will flag RY 


Ix the fourth place, attention to the beſt 


models will contribute greatly towards im- 


provement. * one who ſpeaks, or 


Writes, 
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writes, ſhould, indeed, endeavour to have tz c T, 
ſomewhat that is his own, that is peculiar to 
himſelf, and that characteriſes his Compoſition 


and Style, Slaviſh Imitation depreſſes Genius, 
or rather betrays the want of it. But withal, 


there is no Genius ſo original, but may be 
profited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper ex- 
amples, in Style, Compoſition, and Delivery. 


They always open ſome new ideas; they ſerve 
to enlarge and correct our own. They quicken 


the current of thought, and excite emula- 


tion. 


Moc n, indeed, will depend upon the right 


choice of models which we purpoſe to imitate; 


and ſuppoſing them rightly choſen, a farther 
care is requiſite, of not being ſeduced by a 
blind univerſal admiration. For, © decipit 
« exemplar, vitiis imitabile.“ Even in the 
moſt finiſhed models we can ſelect, it muſt 
not be forgotten, that there are always ſome 
things improper for imitation. We ſhould 
ſtudy to acquire a juſt conception of the pecu- 
lar characteriſtic beauties of any Writer, or 
Public Speaker, and imitate theſe only. One 
ought never to attach himſelf too cloſely to 
any ſingle model; for he who does ſo, is 
almoſt ſure of being ſeduced into a faulty and 


affected imitation. His buſineſs ſhould be, to 


draw from ſeveral the proper ideas of perfec- 
tion, Living examples of Public Speaking, 
in any kind, it will not be expected that I 


ſhould here point out. As to the Writers 


antient and modern, from whom benefit may 
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1. tc r. be derived in forming Compoſition and Style, 


I have ſpoken ſo much of them in former 


Lectures, that it is needleſs to repeat what ! 


have ſaid of their virtues and defects. I own, 
it is tobe regretted, that the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, in which there is much good writing, 
furniſhes us, however, with but very few re- 


corded examples of eloquent public Speaking. 


Among the French there are more. Saurin, 
Bourdaloue, Flechier, Maſſillon, particularly 
the laſt, are eminent for the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit. But the moſt nervous and ſublime of 
all their Orators is Boſſuet, the famous Biſhop 
of Meaux; in whoſe Oraiſons Funebres, there 


1s a very high ſpirit of Oratory*. Some of 


Fontenelle's Harangues to the French Acade- 


my, are elegant and agreeable. And at the 
Bar, the printed Pleadings of Cochin and 


D'Agueſſeau, are highly extolled by the late 
French Critics. 


THERE is one obſervation which it is of 
importance to make, concerning Imitation of 
the Style of any favourite Author, when we 
would carry his Style into Public Speaking, 


* 'The ein which Mr. Crevier, Author of Rheto- 


rique Frangoiſe, paſſes upon theſe Writers whom I have 


abovenamed, is: © Boſſuet eſt grande, mais inegal ; Flechier 


« eft plus égal, mais moins elevé, & ſouvent trop fleuri: 
“ Bourdaloue eſt ſolide & judicieux, mais il neglige les 
« graces legères: Maſſillon eſt plus riche en images, mais 
© moins fort en raiſonnement. Je ſouhaite donc, que Tora- 
teur ne fe contente dans Pimitation d'un ſeul de ces mo- 
& deles, mais qu'il tache de reunir en lui toutes leurs diffe- 


4 rentes vertus.” Vol. JI. chap. derniere. | . 
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We muſt attend to a very material diſtinction, I E cv. 


between written and ſpoken Language. Theſe 
are, in truth, two different manners of com- 


municating ideas. A Book that is to be 


read, requires one ſort of Style; a man that 
is to ſpeak, muſt uſe another. In books, we 


look for correctneſs, preciſion, all redundan- 


cies pruned, all repetitions avoided, Language 
completely poliſhed. Speaking admits a 
more eaſy copious Style, and leſs fettered by 
rule; repetitions may often be neceſſary, pa- 
rentheſes may ſometimes be graceful, the 
ſame thought muſt often be placed in diffe- 


rent views; as the hearers can catch it onl 
from the mouth of the Speaker, and have 


not the advantage, as in reading a book, of 
turning back again, and of dwelling on what 


they do not fully comprehend. Hence the 


Style of many good authors, would _ 


ſtiff, affected, and even obſcure, if, by 
cloſe an imitation, we ſhould transfer 4 = a 


Popular Oration. How awkward, for ex- 


ample, would Lord Shaftſbury's Sentences 


ſound in the mouth of a Public Speaker: 
Some kinds of Puvlic Diſcourſe, 1t 1s true, 
ſuch as that of the Pulpit, where more erntet 


preparation, and more ſtudied Style are ad- 
mitted, would bear fuch a manner better 


than others, which are expected to approach 
more to extemporaneous ſpeaking. But full | 


there is, in general, ſo much difference be- 


tween Speaking, and Compoſition deſigned 
only to be read, as ſhould guard us againſt a 
cloſe and injudicious imitation, 


S0 
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LECT. Sou Authors there are, whoſe manner 
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of writing approaches nearer to the Style of 
Speaking than others; and who, therefore, 

can be imitated with more fafety. In this 

claſs, among the Engliſh authors, are Dean 
Swift, and Lord Bolingbroke. The Dean, 
throughout all his writings, in the midſt of 
much correctneſs, maintains the eafy natural 
manner of an unaffeted Speaker ; and this 
is one of his chief excellencies. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's Style is more ſplendid, and more 
declamatory than Dean Swift's; but till it is 
the Style of one who ſpeaks or rather who 
harangues. Indeed, all his Political Writings 
(for 1t 1s to them only, and not to his Philo- 
ſophical ones, that this obſer vation can be 
applied) carry much more the appearance of 
one declaiming with warmth in a great 
Aſſembly, than of one writing in a cloſet, in 
order to be read by others. They have all 
the copiouſneſs, the fervour, the inculcating 
method that is allowable, and graceful in an 
Orator; perhaps too much of it for a Writer: 
and it is to be regretted, as J have formerly 
obſerved, that the matter contained in them, 
ſhould have been ſo trivial or ſo falſe; for, 
from the manner and ſtyle, conſiderable ad- 
vantage might be reaped. ” | 


| In the fifth place, beſides attention to the 
beſt models, frequent exerciſe both in com- 
_ - poſing and ſpeaking, will be admitted to be 
a neceſſary mean of improvement. That 
fort of Compoſition , doubtleſs, moſt _— 
25 5 which 
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which relates to the profeſſion, or kind of LE T. 


Public Speaking, to which perſons addict 
themſelves. This, they ſhould keep ever in 
their eye, and be gradually inuring themſelves 
to it. But let me alſo adviſe them, not to 
allow themſelves in negligent Compoſition of 
any kind. He who has it for his aim to 
write, or to ſpeak correctly, ſhould, in the 
moſt trivial kind of Compoſition, in Writing 
a Letter, nay, even in common Diſcourſe, 
ſtudy to acquit himſelf with propriety. I do 
not at all mean, that he is never to write, or 
to ſpeak a word, but in elaborate and arti- 
ficial Language. This would form him to a 
ſtiffneſs and affectation, worſe, by ten thou- 
ſand degrees, than the greateſt negligence. 
But it is to be obſerved, that there is, in 
every thing, a manner which 1s becoming, 
and has propriety ; and oppoſite to it, there 
is a clumſy and faulty performance of the 
ſame thing. 'The becoming manner 1s very 
often the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs 
manner; but it requires taſte and attention 
do ſeize the juſt idea of it. That idea, when 
acquired, we ſhould keep in our eye, and 
form upon it whatever we write or ſay. 


ExERcises of ſpeaking have always been 
recommended to Students, in order that they 
may prepare themſelves for ſpeaking in pub- 
lic, and on real buſineſs. The meetings, or 
Societies, into which they ſometimes form 
themſelves for this purpoſe, are laudable in- 
ſtitutions; and, under proper conduct, may 

A . ES ſerve 


MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 
: ſerve many valuable purpoſes. They are fa- 


—— vourable to knowledge and ſtudy, by giving 


occaſion to enquiries, concerning thoſe ſub- 
yes which are made the ground of diſcuſſion. 
They produce emulation; and gradually 
mure thofe who are concerned in them, to 
ſomewhat that reſembles a Public Aſſembly. 
They accuſtom them to know their own 
powers, and, to acquire a command of them- 
ſelves in fpeaking ; and what is, perhaps, the 
greateſt advantage of all, they give them a 
facility and fluency of. expreſſion, and aſſiſt 
them in procuring that “ Copia verborum,” 
which can be acquired by no other means 
but frequent exerciſe i in * | 


Bur the meetings which I have now in 
my eye, are to be underſtood of thoſe acade- 
mical aflociations, where a moderate number 
of young Gentlemen, who are carrying on 
their ſtudies, and are connected by ſome af- 
finity in the future purſuits which they have 
in view, aſſemble privately, in order to im- 


prove one another, and to prepare themſelves 


ſor thoſe public exhibitions which may after- 
Wards fall to their lot. As for thoſe public 
and promiſcuous Societies, in which multi- 
tudes are brought together, who are often of 
low tations and occupations, who are joined 
by no common bond of union, except an ab- 
turd rage for Public Speaking, and have no 
other object in view, but to make a ſhow of 
their ſuppoſed talents, they are inſtitutions 
not merely of an uſeleſs, but of an hurtful 

8 nature. 
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nature. They are in great hazard of proving L A 
ſeminaries of licentiouſneſs, petulance, ac 


tion, and folly. They miſlead thoſe who, 


in their own callings, might be uſel mem- 
bers of ſociety, into fantaſtic ;unz ut make 
ing a figure on ſubjects, which divert their 


attention from their proper buſineſs, and are 


widely remote from their ſphere in life. 


Even the allowable meetings into which 
Students of Oratory form themſelves, ſtand 
in need of direction in order to render them 
uſeful. If their ſobjects of Diſcourſe be im- 


properly choſen; if they maintain extrava- 


gant or indecent topics; if they indulge them- 
ſelves in looſe and flimſy declamation, which 
has no foundation in good ſenſe; or accuſtom 
themſelves to ſpeak pertly on all ſubjects 
without due preparation, they may improve 


one another in petulance, but in no other 


thing; and will infallibly form themſelves to 
a very faulty and vicious taſte in ſpeaking. 
I would, therefore, adviſe all who are Mem- 
bers of ſuch Societies, in the firſt place, to 
attend to the choice of their ſubjects; that 
they be uſeful and manly, either ben on 
the courſe of their ſtudies, or on ſomething 


that has relation to morals and taſte, to action 


and life. In the ſecond place, I would adviſe 
them to be temperate in the praQice of 


| Speaking; not to ſpeak too often, nor on 
_ ſubjects where they are ignorant or unripe ; 


but only, when they have proper materials 
for a Diſcourſe, and have digeſted - and 
C 2 thought 
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LECT. thought of the ſubject before-hand. In the 
—— third place, When they do ſpeak, they ſhould 


ſtudy always to keep good ſenſe and per- 
ſuaſion in view, rather than an oſtentation - 
Eloquence ; and for this end, I would, 

the fourth place, repeat the advice ch 1 
gave in a former LeQure, that they ſhould 
always chooſe that ſide of the queſtion to 
which, in their own judgment, they are moſt 
inclined, as the right and the true fide; and 
detend it by ſuch arguments as ſeem to them 
moſt ſolid, By theſe means, they will take 
the beſt method of forming themſelves gra- 
dually to a manly, correct, and perſuaſive 
manner of — 


Ir now only remains to enquire, of What 
uſe may the ſtudy of Critical and Rhetorical 


Writers be, for improving one in the practice 


of Eloquence? Theſe are certainly not to be 


neglected ; and yet, I dare not fay that much 


is to be expected from them. For profeſſed 
Writers on Public Speaking, we muſt look 
chictly amongſt the antients. In modern 
times, for reaſons which were before given, 
Popular Eloquence, as an Art, has never 
been very much the object of ſtudy; it has 
not the fame powerful effects now that it 
had in more democratical ſtates; and there- 
fore has not been cultivated with the ſame 


care. Among the Moderns, though there 


has been a great deal of good criticiſm on the 
different kinds of writing, yet much has not 
been attempted on the ſubject of Eloquence, 
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given us of that kind, has been drawn moſtly & 
from the Antients, Such 2 writer as Joannes 
Gerardus Voſſius, who has gathered into one 
heap of ponderous lumber, all the trifling, 
as well as the uſeful things, that are to be 
found in the Greek and Roman Writers, is 
enough to diſguſt one with the ſtudy of Elo- 
quence. Among the French, there has been 
more attempted, on this ſubjeQ, than among 
the Engliſh, The Biſhop of Cambray's 
Writings on Eloquence, I before mentioned 
with honour. Rollin, Batteaux, Crevier, 
Gibert, and ſeveral other French Critics, 
have alſo written on Oratory; but though 
ſome of them may be uſeful, none of them 
are ſo conſiderable as to deſerve particular re- 
commendation. 
N | 

Ir is to the original Antient Writers that 
we muſt chiefly have recourſe; and it is a 
reproach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls 
him to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted 
with them. In all the Antient Rhetorical 
Writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 
they are too ſyſtematical, as I formerly 
ſhowed; they aim at doing too much; at re- 
ducing Rhetoric to a complete and perfect 
Art, which may even ſupply invention with 
materials on every ſubject; inſomuch, that 
one would | imagine they expected to form an 
Orator by rule, in as mechanical a manner as 
one would form a Carpenter. Whereas, all 
} thatcan, in truth, be done, is to give open- 
3 inge 
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T. ings for aſſiſting and enlightening Taſte, and 


r pointing out to Genius the courſe it — 


to hold. 


| ArisToTLE laid the foundation for all 
that was afterwards written on the ſubject. 


That amazing and comprehenſive Genius, 
which does honour to human nature, and 


which gave light into ſo many different Sci- 
ences, has inveſtigated the principles of Rhe- 


toric with great penetration. Ariſtotle ap- 
pears to have been the firſt who took Rheto- 
ric out of the hands of the Sophiſts, and in- 


troduced reaſonmg nd good ſenſe into the 
Art. Some of the profoundeſt things which 


have been written on the paſſions and man- 
ners of men, are to be found in his Treatiſe 
on Rhetoric; though in this, as in all his 
writings, his great brevity often renders him 
obſcure. Succeeding Greek Rhetoricians, 


moſt of whom are now loſt, improved on the 
foundation which Ariſtotle had laid. Two 


of them ſtill remain, Demetrius Phalereus, 
and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; both write 


on the onſtruction of Sentences, and de- 


ſerve to be peruſed; eſpecially Dionyſius, 


who is a very accurate and Judicious Critic. 


TI NEED ſcarcely recommend the rhetorical 
writings of Cicero. Whatever, on the ſubject 
of Eloquence, comes from ſo great an Orator, 


muſt be worthy of attention. His moſt con- 


ſiderable work on this ſubject is that De Ora- 
tore, in three books, None of Ciceros writ- 
| ings 
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Treatiſe. The dialogue 1s polite; the cha- 
racers are well ſupported, and the conduct of 
the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is, 
indeed, full of digreſſions, and his rules and 


| obſervations may be thought ſometimes too 


vague and general. Uſeful things, however, 
be learned from it; and 1t is no ſmall 


benefit to be made acquainted with Cicero's 
own idea of Eloquence. The © Orator ad 


« M. Brutum,” is alſo a conſiderable Trea- 


tiſe; and, in general, throughout all Cicero's 


rhetorical works there run thoſe high and 
ſublime ideas of Eloquence, which are fitted 


both for forming a juſt taſte, and for creating 


that exthaGaſin for the Art, which 1s of the 


greateſt conſequence for excellinp in it. 


Bur, of all the Antient Writers on the 
ſubject of Oratory, the moſt inſtructive, and 
moſt uſeful, is Quinctilian. I know few 
books which abound more with good 


ſenſe, and diſcover a greater degree of juſt 


and accurate taſte, than Quinctilian's In- 


ſtitutions. Almoſt all the principles of 
good Criticiſm are to be found in them. 
He has digeſted into excellent order all the 
antient ideas concerning Rhetoric, and is, 
at the ſame time, himſelf an cloquent Wri- 
ter. Though ſome parts of his work con- 


| tain too much of the technical and artifi- 


cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and for that rea- 


ſon may be — dry and tedious, yet I 
would 


23 


ings are more highly finiſhed than this 1. = cr. 
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would not adviſe the omitting to read any 


part of his Inſtitutions. To Pleaders at the 
Bar, even theſe technical parts may prove of 
ſome uſe. Seldom has any perſon, of more 
ſound and diſtin judgment than Quinctilian, 

applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Art of Ora- 
ory, 
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LECTUR E XXXV. 


COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCI- 
ENTS AND THE MODERNS—HISTORI- 
CAL WRITING. 


HAVE now finiſhed that part of the LE CT 
Courſe which reſpected Oratory, or Pub- — 
lic Speaking, and which, as far as the ſubject 
allowed, I have endeavoured to form ins 
ſome ſort of ſyſtem. It remains, that I enter 
on the conſideration of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
kinds of Compoſition both in Proſe and Verſe, 


and point out the principles of Criticiſm relat- 


ing to them, 'This part of the work might 
eaſily be drawn out to a great length; but I 
am ſenſible, that critical diſcuſſions; when 


they are purſued too far, become both trifling 


and tedious. I ſhall ſtudy, therefore, to avoid 
unneceſſary prolixity ; and hope, at the ſame 


time, to omit nothing that is very material 
under the ſeveral heads, 


IT sgaLL 
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1 SHALL follow the ſame method here 


c—— which I have all along purſued, and without 


which, theſe Lectures could not be entitled 
to any attention ; that is, I ſhall freely deli- 


ver my own opinion on every ſubject ; re- 
garding authority no farther, than as it ap- 


_ to me founded on good ſenſe and reaſon, 
n former Lectures, as I have often quoted 


ſeveral of the antient claſſics for their beau- 


ties, ſo I have alſo, ſometimes, pointed out 
their defects. Hereafter, I ſhall have occaſion 
to do the ſame, when treating of their writ- 
ings under more general heads. It may be 


fit, therefore, that, before proceeding farther, 


I make ſome obſervations on the co mparative 
merit of the Antients and the Moderns: in or- 
der that we may be able to aſcertain rationally, 
upon what foundation that deference reſts, 
which has ſo generally been paid to the An- 


tients. Theſe oblervations are the more ne- 


ceſſary, as this ſubject has given riſe to no 
ſmall controverſy in the Republic of Letters ; 

and they may, with propriety, be made now, 
as they will ſerve to throw hight on ſome 
things [ have afterwards to deliver, concern- 


ing different kinds of compoſition. 


Ir is a remarkable phænomenon, and one 
which has often employed the ſpeculations of 
curious men, that writers and artiſts, moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for their parts and Genius, have 
generally appeared in conſiderable numbers at 
2 time. Some ages have been remarkably 

barren 
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barren in them; while, at other periods, na- 1 x c T. 


ture ſeems to "Sol exerted herſelf with a more 


than ordinary effort, and to have poured them 


forth with a profuſe fertility. Various reaſons 
have been aſſigned for this. Some of the 


XXXV. 


moral cauſes lie obvious; ſuch as favourable 


circumſtances of government and of manners; 
encouragement from great men; emulation 
excited among the men of Genius. But as 


theſe have been thought inadequate to the 


whole effect, phyſical cauſes have been alſo 
aſſigned; and the Abbé du Bos, in his Re- 
flections on Poetry and Painting, has collected 


a great many obſervations on the influence 


which the air, the climate, and other ſuch 
natural cauſes, may be ſuppoſed to have upon 
genius. But whatever the cauſes be, the fact 


is certain, that there have been certain peri- 


ods or ages of the world much more diſtin- 


guiſhed than others, for the extraordinary | 


an of genius. 


LEARNED men have na out four of 


theſe happy Ages. The firſt is the Grecian 


Age, which commenced near the time of the 


Peloponneſian war, and extended till the 
time of Alexander the Great; within which 
period, we have Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Kenophon, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, De- 
moſthenes, Aſchines, Lyſias, Iſocrates, Pin- 
dar, ¶Æſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ariſto- 


phanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, 


Lyſippus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. The 
ſecond, is the Roman Age, included nearly 


within the days of E Cæſar and Auguſ- 
| tus; 


4 "COMPARKTIVE MERIT © oF 


or Sannazarius, Vida, Mel, Guic- 
ciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul Jovins, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Titian. The fourth, 
comprehends the Age of Louis the XIV. and 
Queen Anne, when flouriſhed in France, Cor- 
neille, Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, 
Fontaine, Baptiſte, Rouſſeau, Boſſuet, Fe- 
nelon, Bourdaloue, Paſcall, Malebranche, 
Maſſillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Ver- 
tot; and in England, Dryden, Pope, Addi- 3 
ſon, Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, Bo- © 
lingbroke, Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, Locke, + 
þ 


ion, Clark. 


WurN we ſpeak agate of the An- 
cients and the Moderns, we generally mean 
by the Ancients, ſuch as lived in the two 
1 firſt of theſe periods, including alſo one or 
1 tuo who lived more early, as Homer in par- 
| ||" ticular; and by the Moderns, thoſe who flou- 
{11988 riſhed in the two laſt of theſe ages, including 
10 alſo the eminent Writers down to our own _ 
lll. lt | times. Any compariſon between theſe two 
| claſſes of Writers, cannot be other than vague 
08 alnd looſe, as they comprehend fo many, and 
| | | of ſuch different kinds and degrees of genius. 
1 But the compariſon is generally made to turn, 
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upon the almoſt univerſal taſte of mankind, 
proved and tried throughout the ſucceſſion 
.* of ſo many ages: Imperfections in their works 
he may indeed point out; paſſages that are 
faulty he may ſhew ; for where is the human 
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by thoſe who are fond of making it, upon LE er. 
XXXV. 


— 


two or three of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in each 


dlaſs. With much heat it was agitated in 


France, between Boileau and Mad. Dacier, 


on the one hand, for the Ancients, and Per- 
rault and La Motte, on the other, for the 
Moderns; and it was carried to extremes on 


both ſides. To this day, among mei of taſte 
and letters, we find a leaning to one or other 


2 ſide. A few reflections may throw light up- 
on the ſubjeR, and enable us to diſcern upon 


what grounds we are to reſt our judgment in 
this controverſy. 


Ir any one, at this day, in the eighteenth 
century, takes upon him to decry the ancient 
claſſics; if he pretends to have diſcovered 
that Homer and Virgil are Poets of inconſi- 
derable merit, and that Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero are not great Orators, we may boldly 


venture to tell ſuch a man, that he is come 
too late with his diſcovery, The reputa- 
tion of ſuch Writers is eſtabliſhed upon a 


foundation too ſolid, to be now fhaken by 


any arguments whatever; for it is eſtabliſhed 


work that is perfect ? But, if he attempts 


to diſcredit their works in general, or to 


prove that the reputation which they have 


gained is, on the whole, unjuſt, there is an 
argument 
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argument againſt him, which is equal to full 


demonſtration. He muſt be in the wrong; 


for human nature 1s againſt him. In matters 
of taſte, ſuch as Poetry and Oratory, to whom 


does the appeal lie? where is the ſtandard ? 


and where the authority of the laſt deciſion ? 
where is it to be looked for, but, as I formerly 
ſhewed, in thoſe feelings and ſentiments that 
are found, on the moſt extenſive examina- 


tion, to be the common ſentiments and feel- 


ings of men? Theſe have been fully con- 
ſalted on this head. The Public, the unpre- 


Judiced Public, has been tried and appealed 


its verdict; it has given its ſanction to thoſe. 


to for many centuries, and throughout al- 
moſt all civilized nations. It has pronounced 


writers; an from this Tribunal there lies 
no farther appeal. 


Ix matters of mere reaſoning, the world 


may be long in an error; and may be con- 


vinced of the error by ſtronger reaſonings. 
when produced. Poſitions that depend upon 
ſcience, upon knowledge, and matters of 
fact, may be overturned according as ſcience 
and knowledge are enlarged, and new mat- 
ters of fact are brought to light. For this 
reaſon, a ſyſtem of Philoſophy receives no 


ſufficient ſanction from its antiquity, or long 


currency. The world, as it grows older, 
may be juſtly expected to become, if not 
wiſer, at leaſt more knowing; and ſuppoſing 
it doubtful whether Ariſtotle, or Newton, 


were the greater 3 yet Newton's Phi- 
* 3 
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of later diſcoveries, to which Ariſtotle was a 
ſtranger. But nothing of this kind holds as 


to matters of taſte ; which depend not on 


the progreſs of knowledge and ſcience, but 
upon ſentiment and feeling. It is in vain 
to think of undeceiving mankind, with re- 


ſpect to errors committed here, as in Phi- 


loſophy. . e univerſal feeling of man- 


kind 1s the natural feeling; and becauſe it is 
the natural, it is, for that reaſon, the right 
feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and 
the Aneid muſt therefore ſtand upon ſure 
ground, becauſe it has ſtood fo long; though 
that of the Ariſtotelian or Platonic philoſo- 


Phy, every one is at e to call in queſ- 


tion. 


Ir is in vain a'fo to allege, that the repu- 
tation of the Ancient Poets, and Orators, is 


owing to authority, to pedantry, and to the 


prejudices of education, tranſmitted from 
age to age. Thele, it is true, are the Au- 
thors put into our hands at ſchools and col- 
leges, and by that means we have now an 
early prepoſſeſſion in their favour ; but how 
came they to gain the poſſeſſion of colleges 
and ſchools? Plainly, by the high fame 


3 


loſophy may prevail over Ariſtotle's, by means 1. E C T. 
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2 


which theſe Authors had among their own 


coteinporaries. For the Greek and Latin 
were not always dead languages. There was 
a time, when Homer, and Virgil, and Ho- 


race, were viewed in the fame light as we 


now view Dryden, Pope, and Addiſon, It 
5 28 
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is not to commentators and univerſities, 
that the claſſics are indebted for their fame, 
They became claſſics and ſchool-books, in 
conſequence of the high admiration which 
was paid them by the beſt judges in their 
own country and nation. As early as the 
days of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign 
of Domitian, we find Virgil and Horace be- 


come the ſtandard books 1 in the education of 


youth. 


Quot ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor eſſet 
Flaccus, & heerexer * fuligo Maroni. 
. 


From this general principle, then, of the 


reputation of great ancient Claſſics being ſo 
early, fo laſting, ſo univerſal, among all the 
moſt poliſhed nations, we may juſtly and 
| boldly infer that their reputation cannot be 


. wholly unjuſt, but muſt have a ſolid founda- 


tion 1n the merit of their writings. 


Lr vs guard, however, againſt a blind 
and implicit veneration for the Ancients, in 
every thing. I have opened the general prin- 
ciple, which muſt go far in inſtituting a fair 
compariſon between them and the Moderns. 


Whatever ſuperiority the Ancients may have 


* c Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either hand; 


« As many ſtinking lamps, as ſchoolboys ſtand, 
e When Horace could not read in his own Cully'd book, 


And Virgil's ſacred page was all beſmeared with ſmoke.” 
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had in point of genius, yet in all arts, where r. x c r. 


the natural progreſs of knowledge has had FX 


room to produce any conſiderable effects, the 
Moderns cannot but have ſome advantage. 
The world may, in certain reſpects, be con- 
ſidered as a. perſon, who muſt needs gain 


ſomewhat by advancing in years. Its im- 


provements have not, I confeſs, been always 
in proportion to the centuries that have paſſed 
over it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages, 
it has ſunk as into a total lethargy. Yet, 
when rouſed from that lethargy, it has ge- 
nerally been able to avail itſelf, more or leſs, 


of former diſcoveries. At intervals, there 
aroſe ſome happy genius, who could both 


improve on what had gone before, and in- 

vent ſomething new. With the advantage 

of a proper ſtock of materials, an inferior 
genius can make greater progreſs, than a 

much ſuperior one, to whom theſe materials 
are wanting. 


HENCE, in Natural Philoſophy, Aftro- 
nomy, Chemiſtry, and other Sciences that de- 
pend on an extenſive knowledge and obſer- 


| vation of facts, Modern Philoſophers have 


an unqueſtionable ſuperiority over the An- 
cient. I am inclined alſo to think, that in 
matters of pure reaſoning, there is more pre- 
ciſion among the Moderns, than in ſome in- 


ſtances there was among the Ancients; ow- 


ing perhaps to a more extenſive literary in- 
tercourſe, which has improved and ſharpened 
the faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies too, 

a. ̃ _+- that 
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LECT. that relate to taſte and fine writing, ch 
AL is our object, the progreſs of Society muſt, in 
equity, be :dmitted to have given us ſome | 
advantages. I or inſtance, in Hiſtory , there 
is certainly more political knowledge in ſeve- 
ral European nations at preſent, than there 
was in ancient Greece and Rome. We are 
better acquainted with the nature of govern- 
ment, becauſe we have ſeen it under a greater 
variety of forms and revolutions. The world 
is more laid open than it was in former times; 
commerce 1s greatly enlarged ; more countrics 
are civilized ; poſts are every where eſta- 
bliſhed ; intercourſe is become more ealy; 
and the knowledge of facts, by conſequence, 
more attainable. All theſe are great advan- 
tages to Hiſtorians ; of which, in ſome mea- 
fure, as I ſhall afterward thew, they have 
availed themſelves. In the more complex 
kinds of Poetry, likewiſe, we may have 
gained ſomewhat, perhaps, in point of regu- 
larity and accuracy. In Dramatic Performan- 
ces, having the advantage of the ancient 
models, we may be allowed to have made 
ſome improvements, in the variety of the 
characters, the conduct of the plot, atten- 
tions to probability, and to decorums. 


TES E ſeem to me the chief points of ſu- 
periority we can plead above the Ancients. 
. do they extend as far, as might be 
imagined at firſt view. For if the ſtrength 2 
of genius be on one fide, it will go far, in 
works of taſte at leaſt, to counterbalance all 
the 
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the artificial improvements which can be 


the world with that of a man; it may be faid, 
not altogether without reaſon, that if the ad- 


3 vancing age of the world bring along with it 


more ſcience and more refinement, there be- 
long, however, to its earlier periods, more 
vigour, more fire, more enthuſiaſm of genius, 
This appears indeed to form the characteriſ- 
tical difference between the Ancient Poets, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians, compared with the 


Modern. Among the Ancients, we find 


higher conceptions, greater ſimplicity, more 

original fancy. Among the moderns, ſome- 

times more art and correctneſs, but feebler 

exertions of genius. But, though this be in 
general a mark of diſtinction between the 
2 Ancients and Moderns, yet, like all general 
2 obſervations, it muſt be underſtood with 
ſome exceptions; for in point of poetical fire 
and original genius, Milton and Shakeſpeare 
| are inferior to no Poets in any age. 


It is proper to obſerve, that there were 
ſome circumſtances in ancient times, very fa- 
2 vourable to thoſe uncommon efforts of genius 
27 which were then exerted. Learning was a 
much more rare and ſingular attainment in 
the earlier ages, than it is at preſent, It was 
not to ſchools and univerſities that the perſons 
| applied, who ſought to diſtinguiſh them- 
| ſelves. They had not this eaſy recourſe. 
They travelled for their improvement into 

RS DU'2: diſtant 


made by greater knowledge and correctneſs.. 
Io return to our compariſon of the age of 
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Sa bh Sar countries, to Egypt, and to the Eaſt. 


hey enquired after all the monuments of 
learning there. They converſed with Prieſts, 
Philoſophers, Poets, with all who had ac-_ 
quired any diſtinguiſhed fame, They return- 

ed to their own country full of the diſcoveries 
which they had made, and fired by the new 
and uncommon objects which they had ſeen. 
Their knowledge and improvements coſt them 
more labour, raiſed in them more enthuſiaſm, 
were attended with higher rewards and ho- 

nours, than in modern days. Fewer had the 
means and opportunities of diſtinguiſhing - 
themſelves, than now; but ſuch as did diſ- 
tinquiſh themſelves, were ſure of acquiring 
1 that fame, and cven veneration, which is, 
1 of all other rewards, the greateſt incentive to 
200 genius. Herodotus read his hiſtory to all 
Greece aſſembled at the Olympic games, and 
was publicly crowned, In the Peloponneſian 
war, when the Athenian army was defeated » 
in Sicily, and the priſoners were ordered to be 
put to death, ſuch of them as could repeat 
any verſcs of Euripides were ſaved, from 
honour to that Poet, who was a citizen of 
Athens. Theſe were teſtimonies of public 
regard, far beyond what modern manners 
confer upon genius. | ' 
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Ix our times, good writing is onfldered as 
an attainment, neither ſo difficult, nor ſo 3 
high and meritorious. 1 
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Scribimus indocti, doctique, Poëmata paſſim“. E 


We write much more ſupinely, and at our 
eaſe, than the Ancients. To excel, is become 
a much leſs conſiderable object. Leſs effort, 


leſs exertion is required, becauſe we have 
many more inſtances than they. Printing 


has rendered all books common, and eaſy to 
be had. Education for any of the learned 
rofeflions can be carried on without much 
trouble, Hence a mediocrity of genius is 
ſpread over all. But to riſe beyond that, and 


to overtop the crowd, is given to few. The 


multitude of afliftances which we have for all 
kinds of compoſition, in the opinion of Sir 
William Temple, a very competent judge, 


rather depreſſes, than favours, the exertions 
ſays 
that ingenious Author, in his Eſſay on the 


of native genius. * It is very poſſible, 


Ancients and Moderns, © that men may loſe 
„rather than gain by theſe ; may leſſen the 


% force of their own zenius, by forming it 
* upon that of others; may have leſs know- 
0 


e ſelves with that of thoſe before them. So 
a man that only tranſlates, ſhall never be a 
Poet ; ſo people that truſt to others charity, 
rather than their own induſiry, will be 
always poor. Who can tell,” he adds, 
„ whether * may not even weaken 


(e 


( 


* % Now every deſperate blockhead * to write; 
Verſe is the trade of every living wight.“ 
| Francis. 


« inycntion, 


ledge of their own, for contenting them 
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LE .“ invention, in a man that has great ad van- 
tages from nature? Whether the welght 
« and number of ſo many other men's 
thoughts and notions may not as ar his 

* own; as heaping on wood ſometimes ſup- 

” preſſes a little ſpark, that would otherwiſe 
* have grown into a flame? The ſtrength of 
mind, as well as of body, grows more from 

*© the warmth of exerciſe, than of clothes ; 

* nay, too much of this foreign heat, rather 

% makes men faint, and their conſtitutions 

_*& weaker than they would be without 


* them. 3 


From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, 
that among ſome of the Ancient Writers, we 
muſt look for the higheſt models in moſt of 
if the kinds of elegant Compoſition. For accu- 
Ui | late thinking and enlarged ideas, in ſeveral 

lit 
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fl parts of Philoſophy, to the Moderns we 
4 ought chiefly to have recourſe. Of correct 
I and finiſhed writing in ſome works of taſte, 
i they may afford uſeful patterns; but for all 


that belongs to original genius, to ſpirited, 
|| maſterly, and high execution, our beſt and 
Will! | moſt happy ideas are, generally ſpeaking, 2? 
1 drawn from the Antients, In Epic Poetry, 
for inſtance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, 
ſtand not within many degrees of any rival. 
Orators, ſuch as Cicero and Demoſthenes, we 
have none. In hiſtory, notwithſtanding ſome 
defects, which I am afterwards to mention in 
the Ancient Hiſtorical Plans, it may be ſafely 2: 
aſſerted, that we have no ſuch hiſtorical nar-= 

| ration, 


* * —— 
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THE ANCIENTS AND THE MODERNS. 


1 3 3 Li: Tacitus, and 
= Salluſt. Although the conduct of the drama 
may be admitted to have received ſome im- 


provements, yet for Poetry and Sentiment we 


{ have nothing to equal Sophocles and Euripi- 
des; nor any dialogue in Comedy, that comes 


oY the correct, graceful, and elegant ſim-_ 


icity of Terence. We have no ſuch Love 


Elegies as thoſe of Tibullus; no ſuch Paſto- 


rals as ſome of Theocritus's: and for Lyric 
Poetry, Horace ſtands quite unrivalled. The 


name of Horace cannot be mentioned without 


a particular encomium. That © Curioſa Fe- 
licitas,” which Petronius has remarked in his 
expreſſion; the ſweetneſs, elegance, and ſpi- 


A rit of many of his Odes, the thorough know- 
2 ledge of the world, the excellent ſentiments, 
and natural eaſy manner which diſtinguiſh 
his Satyres and Epiſtles, all contribute to 
render him one of thoſe very few Authors 


whom one never tires of reading; and from 
whom alone, were every other monument 
deſtroyed, we would be led to form a very 


high idea of the taſte and genius of the Au- 
9 Se Age. 


To all ſuch then, as wiſh to form their 


4 taſte, and nouriſh theix genius, let me warm- 


I recommend the aſſiduous ſtudy of the An- 
cient Claſſics, both Greek and Roman. 


Nocturna 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT, &c. 


Nocturnà verſate manu, verſate diurna *. 


Without a conſiderable acquaintance with 


them, no man can be reckoned a polite {cho- 


lar; and he will want many afiſtances for 


writing and ſpeaking well, which the know- 


| ledge of ſuch Authors would afford him. Any 


one has great reaſon to ſuſpect his own taſte, 
who receives little or no pleaſure from the 
perutal of writings, which ſo many ages and 
nations have conſented in holding up as ob- 
Jes of admiration. And I am perſuaded, it 


will be found, that in proportion as the An- 


cients are generally ſtudied and admired, br 
are unknown and diſregarded in any country, 
good tafle and good compoſition will flourith, 
or decline. They are commonly none but 
the ignorant or ſuperficial, who underva- 
lue them. 


Ar the five time, a juſt and high regard 
for the prime writers of antiquity is to be 
always diſtinguiſhed, from that contempt of 


_ every thing that is Modern, and that blind 


veneration for all that has been written in 
Greck or Latin, which belongs only to pe- 
dants. Among the Greek and Roman Au- 
thors, ſome er deſerve much higher 
regard than others; nay, ſome are of no great 
value. Even the beſt of them lie open occa- 
* to Juſt cenſure; for to no human 


% Read them by day, and ſtudy them by night.” | 
FRANCIS, 
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HISTORICAL WRITING. 


poſe for imitation their beauties only ; and it 


is perfectly conſiſtent with juſt and candid 
criticiſm, to find fault with parts, while, at 
the ſame time, it admires the whole, 


Arn theſe reflections on the Ancients 


and Moderns, I procecd to a critical exami- 


nation of the moſt diſtinguiſhed kinds of 
Compoſition, and the Characters of thote 
Writers who have excelled in them, whether 
Modern or Ancient. > 


Tun moſt general diviſion of the different 


kinds of Compoſition is, into thoſe written in 
Proſe, and thoſe written in Verſe; which 


certainly require to be ſeparately. conſidered, 
becauſe ſubject to ſeparate laws. I begin, as 
is moſt natural, with Writings in Proſe, Of 
Orations, or Public Diſcourſes of all kinds, I 
have already treated fully. The remaining 
ſpecies of Proſe Compoſitions, which aſſume 
any ſuch regular form, as .o fall under the 


cognizance of Criticiſm, ſeem to be chiefly 


theſe : Hiſtorical Writing, Philoſophical Wri- 


ting, Epiſtolary Writing, and Fictitious Hiſ- 
_ tory, Hiſtorical Compoſition fhall be firſt 
confidered ; and, as it is an object of dignity, 
I purpoſe to treat of it at ſome length. 


: As it is the office of an Orator to perſuade, 
it is that of an Hiſtorian to record truth for the 
| inſtruction 


— 
performance is it given, to be abſolutely per- 1 x C 1. 


tet, We may, we ought therefore to read XXXL. 
them with a diſtinguiſhing eye, ſo as to pro- 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 


aa 80n of mankind. This is the proper 


object and end of hiſtory, from which may 
be deduced many of the laws relating to it; 

and if this object were always kept in view, 
it would prevent many of the errors into 
which — are apt to fall, concerning this 
ſpecies of Compoſition. As the primary end 
of Hiſtory is to record Truth; Impartiality, 
Fidelity, and Accuracy, are the fundamental 
qualities of an Hiſtorian, He muſt neither 
be a Panegyriſt, nor a Satyriſt. He muſt not 
enter into faction, nor give ſcope to affection : 
but, contemplating paſt events and characters 


with a cool and diſpaſſionate eye, muſt pre- 
ſent to his Readers a faithful copy of human 


nature. 


Ar he ſame time, it is not every record of 
facts, however true, that is entitled to the 
name of Hiſtory ; but ſuch a record as ena- 
bles us to apply the tranſactions of former 
ages for our own inſtruction, The facts 
ought to be momentous and important ; re- 
preſented in connection with their cauſes ; 
traced to their effects; and unfolded in clear 
and diſtin order. For wiſdom is the great 


end of hiſtory. It is deſigned to ſupply the 


want of experience. 'Though it enforce not 
its inſtructions with the ſame authority, yet it 


furniſhes us with a greater variety of inſtruc-. 


tions, than it is poſſible for experience to 
afford, in the courſe of the longeſt life, Its 


object is, to enlarge our views of the human 
characler and to give full exerciſe to our 
judgment 


ys ) WW ww 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 


judgment on human affairs. It muſt not there- L A c 17. 


fore be a tale, calculated to pleaſe only, and 
addreſſed to the fancy. Gravity and dignity 
are eſſential characteriſtics of Hiſtory; no 
light ornaments are to be employed, no flip- 
pancy of ſtyle, no quaintneſs of wit. But 
the writer muſt ſuſtain the character of a 
wiſe man, writing for the inſtruction of poſ- 
terity; one who has ſtudied to inform him- 
ſelf well, who has pondered his ſubject with 
care, and addreſſes himſelf to our judgment, 


rather than to our imagination. Not that 


this is inconſiſtent with ornamented and ſpi- 
rited narration, Hiſtory admits of much high 
ornament and elegance; but the ornaments 
muſt be always conſiſtent with dignity ; they 
ſhould not appear to be fought after; but to 
riſe naturally from a mind animated by the 
events which it records. - 


 HisTor1IcaL Compoſition is underſtood 
to comprehend under it, Annals, Memoirs, 
Lives. But theſe are its inferior ſubordinate 
ſpecies; on which [I ſhall hereafter make ſome 


reflections, when I ſhall have firſt conſidered 
what belongs to a regular and legitimate work 


of Hiſtory, Such a work is chiefly of two 
kinds. Either the entire hiſtory of ſome ſtate 
or kingdom through its different revolutions, 


= ſuch as Livy's Roman Hiſtory ; or the Hiſ- 


tory of {ome one great event, or ſome por- 
tion or period of time which may be conſi- 
dered as making a whole by itſelf; ſuch as, 
Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian 


war, 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 


LECT. war, Davila's Hiſtory of the Civil Wars 
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of France, or Clarendon's of thoſe of Eng- 
land. 


In the conduct and management of his 
ſubject, the firſt attention requiſite in an Hiſ- 
torian, is to give it as much unity as poſſible; 
that is, his hiſtory ſhould not conſiſt of ſepa- 
rate unconnected parts merely, but ſhould be 
bound together by ſome connecting principle, 
which ſhail make the impreſſion on the mind 
of ſomething that is one, whole and entire. It 
is inconceivable how great effect this, when 
happily executed, has upon a Reader, and it 
is ſurprizing that ſome able Writers of Hif- 

tory have not attended to it more. Whether 
- pleaſure or inſtruction. be the end ſought by 
the ſtudy of Hiſtory, either of them is en- 

joyed to much greater advantage, when the 
mind has always before it the progreſs of ſome 
one great plan or ſyſtem of actions; when 
there is ſome point or centre, to which we 

can refer the various facts related by the Hiſ- 
torian, 


IN general Hiſtories, which record the af- 
fairs of a whole natior. or empire throughout 
ſeveral ages, this unity, I confeſs, muſt be 
more imperfect. Yet even there, ſome de- 
gree of it can be preſerved by a Acilful Writer. 
For though the whole, taken together, be 
very complex, yet the great conſlituent parts 
of it, form ſo many ſubordinate wholes, 
when taken by themſelves ; each of which 

can 
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3 nisTORICAL WRITING. = 
can be treated both as complete within itſelf, Lo CT: 
2? and as connected with what goes before and 
follows. In the Hiſtory of a Monarchy, for 
NY inſtance, every reign thould have its own 
* unity; a beginning, a middle, and an end to 
: the ſyitem of affairs; while. at the' ſame 
. time, we are taught to diſcern how that ſyſ- 
5 tem of affairs roſe from the preceding, and 
: how it is inſerted into what follows after. 
We ſhould be able to trace all the ſecret links 
t of the chain, which binds together remote, 
= and ſeemingly unconnected events. In ſome 
4 kingdoms of Europe, it was the plan of many 
2 ſucceeding princes to reduce the power of 
their nobles; and during ſeveral reigns, moſt 
y of the leading actions had a reference to this 
5 end. In other ſtates, the riſing power of the 
* Commons, influenced for a tract of time the 


e cCourſe and connection of public affairs. 
n Among the Romans, the leading principle 


e Vas a gradual extention of conqueſt, and the 
© = attainment of univerſal empire. The conti- 
3 nual increaſe of their power, advancing to- 
3 wards this end from ſmall beginnings, and by 
© 3 Afortof regular progreſſive plan, furniſhed to 
t Livy a happy ſubject for hiſtorical unity, in 
e the midſt of a great variety of tranſactions. 


Or all the ancient general Hiftorianyl the 
one who had the moſt exact idea of this quality 
of Hiſtorical Compoſition, though, in other 
reſpects, not an elegant Writer, is Polybius. 
This appears from the account he gives of his 
own plan i in the beginning of his Third Book; 

obſerved 
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obſerving that the ſubject of which he had 


undertaken to write, is, throughout the whole 
of it, one action, one great ſpectacle ; how, 
and by what cauſes, all the parts of the habi- 
table world became ſubject to the Roman 
Empire. This action,“ ſays he,“ is diſtinct 
in its beginning, determined i in its duration, 
* and clear in its final accompliſhment ; 
by therefore, I think it of uſe, to give a gene- 
“ral view beforehand, of the chief conſtitu- 
ent parts which make up this whole.“ In 
another place, he congratulates himſelf on his 
good fortune, in having a ſubject for Hiſtory, 


| which allowed ſuch variety of parts to be 


united under one view; remarking, that be- 
fore this period, the affairs of the world were 


| ſcattered, and without connection; whereas, 


in the times of which he writes, all the great 
tranſactions of the world tended and verged 
to one point, and were capable of being con- 


ſidered as parts of one ſyſtem. Whereupon 


he adds ſeveral very judicious obſervations, 
concerning the uſefulneſs of writing Hiſtory 
upon ſuch a comprehenſive and connected 


plan; comparing the imperfect degree of 


knowledge, which is afforded by particular 
facts without general views, to the imperfect 
idea which one would entertain of an animal, 
who had beheld its ſeparate parts only, with- 
out having ever ſeen its entire form and 
ſtructure *. 1 


Sucu 
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SUCH as write the hiſtory of ſome particu- L ER Or. 
lar great tranſaction, as confine themſelves to 


one æra, or one portion of the hiſtory of a 
nation, have ſo great advantages for preſery- 
ing hiſtorical unity, that they are inexcuſa- 
ble if they fail in it. Salluſt's Hiſtories of the 
the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars, Xeno- 

phon's Cyropœdia, and his Retreat of the 
Ten Thouſand, are inſtances of particular 
Hiſtories, where the unity of hiſtorical object 
is perfectly well maintained. Thucycides, 
otherwiſe a Writer of great ſtrength and dig- 
nity, has failed much, in this article, in his 
| hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war. No one 
great object is properly purſued, and kept in 
view; but his narration is cut down into 
| ſmall pieces; his hiſtory is divided by ſum- 
mers and winters ; and we are every now and 
then leaving tranſactions unfinithed, and are 
hurried from place to place, from Athens to 
Sicily, from thence to Peloponneſus, to Cor- 
cyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of 
what is going on in all theſe places. We 
have a great many disjointed parts and ſcat- 
tered 
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tered limbs, which with difficulty we collect 
into one body; and through this faulty dif- 
tribution and management of his fubjeet, that 
judicious Hiſtorian becomes more tireſome, 


and leſs agreeable than he would otherwiſe 


be. For theſe reaſons he is ſeverely cenſured 
by one of the beſt Critics of antiquity, Diony- 


ſius of Halicarnaſſus*, 


THE 
* 'Fhe 3 which Dionyſius he: upon Thucy dides, 


is, in ſeveral articles, carried too far. Ne blames him for 
the choice of his ſubject, as not ſufficiently ſplendid and 
agreeable, and as abounding too much in crimes and melan- 
choly events, on which he obſerves that Thucydides loves to 
dwell. He is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the 
choice and the conduct of his ſubject, he prefers to the other 
Hiſtorian. It is true, that the ſubject of Thucydides wants 
the gaicty and ſplendor of that of Herodotus ; but it is not 
defictent in dignity. The Peloponneſian war was the conteſt 
between two great rival powers, the Athenian and Lacede- 
monian ſtates, for the empire of Greece. Herodotus loves 
to dwell on proſperous incidents, and retains ſomewhat of 
the amuſing manner of the antient poetical hiſtorians, But 
Heredotus wrote to the Imagination. Thucydides writes to 
the Underſtanding. He was a grave reflecting man, well 
acquainted with human life ; and the melancholy events and 


cataſtrophes which he records, are often both the moſt inte- 
reſting parts of hiſtory, and the moſt improving to the heart. 


The Critic's obſervations on the faulty diſtribution which 
Thucydides makes of his ſubject are better founded, and 
his preference of Herodotus, in this reſpect, is not unjuſt, — 
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Style, Dionyſius gives Thucydides the juſt praiſe of energy 
and brevity; but, cenſures him, on many occaſions, not 
without reaſon, for harſh and obſcure expreſſion, deficient 
in ſmoothneſs and caſe, 
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chronological order, with a view to render 
his narration agreeable. He muſt give a diſ- 
tint account of the dates, and of the coin- 
cidence of facts. But he is not under the 
neceſſity of breaking off always in the mid- 
dle of tranſactions, in order to inform us of 
what was. happening elſewhere at the ſame 
time. He diſcovers no art, if he cannot form 


ſome connection among the affairs which he 


relates, ſo as to introduce them in a proper 
train. He will ſoon tire the Reader, if he 


goes on recording, in ſtrict chronological 


order, a multitude of ſeparate tranſactions, 


connected by nothing elſe, but their SO 


ing at the ſame time. 


Taroven the hiſtory of Herodotus be of 
greater compaſs than that of Thucydides, and 
comprehend a much greater variety of diffi- 


| milar parts, he has been more fortunate in 
Joining them together ; and digeſting them 


into order. Hence he is a more pleaſing Wri- 


ter, and gives a ſtronger impreſſion of his 


fubject; though in judgment and accuracy, 
much inferior to Thucydides. With digreſ- 
ſions and epiſodes he abounds; but when 
theſe have any connection with the main 
ſubject, and are inſerted profeſſedly as Epi- 
ſodes, the unity of the whole is leſs violated 
by them, than by a broken and ſcattered nar- 
ration of the principal ſtory. Among the 
Moderns, the Preſident Thuanus has, by at- 
tempting to make the Hiſtory of his own 

. E times 
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LE c T. times too univerſal, fallen into the ſame 
error, of loading the Reader with a great 

variety of unconnected facts, going on toge- 
ther in different parts of the world: an Hiſto- 
rian otherwiſe of great probity, candour, and 
excellent underſtanding; but through this 
want of unity, more tedious, and leſs intereſt- 
ing than he would otherwiſe have been. 
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FTER making ſome obſervations on LECT. 
the controverſy which has been often 
carried on concerning the comparative merit 
of the Ancients and the Moderns, I entered, 
in the laſt Lecture, on the conſideration of 
Hiſtorical Writing. The general idea of 
Hiſtory is, a record of truth for the inſtruc- 
tion of mankind. Hence ariſe the primary 
qualities required in a good Hiſtorian, im- 
partiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. What 
{ principally conſidered, was the unity which 
belongs to this ſort of Compoſition ; the na- 


ture of which I have enden o,? to explain. 


I PROCEED next to obſerve, that in order 

do fulfil the end of Hiſtory, the Author muſt 

E ſtud; y to trace to their ſprings the actions and 
events which he records. Two things are eſ- 


pecially neceſſary for his doing this ſucceſs- 
E 2 | fully; ; 


4* 5 
"+ 1a 


xvi. fully; a thorough acquaintance with human 9 
way nature, and political knowledge, or acquaint- A 
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ance with government. The former is ne- 
cexary to account for the conduct of indivi- 


duals, and to give juſt views of their cha- 


racer; the latter, to account for the revolu- Y 
tions of government, and the operation of 
political cauſes on public affairs. Both muſt 3 
concur, in order to form a completely inſtrue- | ! 


tive Hiſtorian. 


WI TH _—_ to the 1 article, Politi- 4 


cal Knowledge, the Ancient Writers wanted 


ſome advantages which the Moderns enjoy; 2 


from whom, upon that account, we have a 
title to expect wore accurate and preciſe in- b 
formation. The world, as! formerly hinted, 


was more ſhut up in ancient times, than it is 


now; there was then leſs communication 
among neighbouring ſtates, and by conſe- 


quence leſs knowledge, of one another's af- 
fairs; no intercourſe by eſtabliſhed poſts, or | 
by Ambaſſadors reſident at diſtant courts. | 
The kno ledge, and materials of the Ancient 
Hiſtorians, were thereby more limited and 


circumſcribed; and it is to be obferved too, 


that they wrote for their own countrymen 


only; they had no idea of writing for the in- 
ſtruction of foreigners, whom they deſpiſed, | 


or of the world in general; and hence, they | 
are leſs attentive to convey all that know-} 
ledge with regard to domeſtic policy, which | 
we, in diſtant times, would deſire to have 
tearned irom them, Perhaps alſo, though in 

355 ancient 
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ancient ages men were abundantly a LECT 


1 with the love of liberty, yet the full extent 


of the influence of government, and. of po- 
_ F litical cauſes, was not then ſo thoroughly 
- = ſcrutinized, as it has been in modern times 
I- 3 

-1 when a longer experience of all the different 


modes of een bas rendered men more 
af 2 cnlightened and inte Hligent, with reſpect to 
1 publi ic affairs. 


To theſe . it is owing, that though 
I the Ancient Hiſtorians ſct before us the par- 
i. ticular facts which they relate, in a very diſ- 
J tina and beautiful manner, yet ſometimes 
ed 

they do not give us a clear view of all the 
political cauſes, which affected the ſituation 
of affairs of which they treat. From the 
d. Greek Hiſtorians, we are able to form but an 
TY. imperfect notion, of the ſtrength, the wealth, 


Tn and the revenues of the different Gia 
e. fates; of the cauſes of ſeveral of thoſe revolu- 
af. tions that happened in their government; or 
of of their ſeparate connections and interferin 
My intereſts. In writing the Hiſtory of the Ro- 
ent! Hans. Livy had ſurely the moſt ample field 


=" for diſplaying political knowledge, concerning 

the riſe of their greatneſs, and the advan- 
tages or defects of their government, Yet 
the inſtruction in theſe important articles, 
ed. which he affords, is not conſiderable. An 

eclegant Writer he 1s, and a beautiful relater 
of facts, if ever there was one; but by no 
ich means diſtinguiſhed for profoundneſs or pe- 
e netiation. Salluſt, when writing the hiſtory | 
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information, which we would naturally have 
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LECT, of a conſpiracy againſt the government, 


which ought to have been altogether a Poli- 
tical Hiſtory, has evidently attended more to 
the elegance of narration, and the painting 
of charaQers, than to the unfolding of ſecret 
cauſes and ſprings. Inſtead of that complete 


expected from him of the ſtate of parties in 
Rome, and of that particular conjuncture of 


affairs, which enabled ſo deſperate a profli- 


gate as Catiline to become ſo formidable to 
government, he has given us little more than 
a general declamatory account of the luxury 
and corruption of manners in that age, com- 
. with the e of former times. 


I By no means, however, mean to 3 


all the Ancient Hiſtorians as defective in po- 


litical information. No Hiſtorians can be 


more inſtructive than Thucydides, Polybius, 


and Tacitus. Thucydides is grave, intel- 
ligent, and judicious; always attentive to 
give very exact information concerning every 


operation which he relates; and to ſhew the 


advantages or diſadvantages of every plan 


that was propoſed, and every meaſure that 
was purſued, Polybius excels 1n comprehen- 
five political views, in penetration into 


great ſyſtems, and in his profound and diſ- 


tin knowledge of all military affairs. Ta- 
citus is eminent for his knowledge of the hu- 

man heart; is ſentimenta! and refined in a 
high degree ; conveys much inſtruction with 


reſpect 
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reſpect to political matters, but more with 1. E r. 
reſ pect to human nature. 
Bor when we demand from the Hiſtorian 
profound and inſtructive views of his ſubject, 
it is not meant that he ſhould be frequently 
interrupting the courſe of his Hiſtory, with 
his own reflections and ſpeculations. He 
ſhould give us all the information that is ne- 
ceſſary for our fully underſtanding the affairs 
which he records. He ſhould make us ac- 
qpainted with the political conſtitution, the 
orce, the revenues, the internal ſtate of the 
country of which he writes; and with its 
intereſts and connections in reſpect of neigh- 
bouring countries. He ſhould place us, as on 
an elevated ſtation, whence we may have an 
_ BE cxtenſive proſpect of all the cauſes that co- 
| operate in bringing forward the events which 
are related. But having put into our hands 
all the proper materials for judgment, he 
ſhould not be too-prodigal of his: own opi- 
nions and reaſonings. When an Hiſtorian 
is much given to diſſertation, and is ready to 
philoſophiſe and ſpeculate on all that he re- 
cords, a ſuſpicion naturally ariſes, that he 
will be in hazard of adapting his narrative 
of facts to favour ſome ſyſtem which he 
has formed to himſelf. It is rather by fair 
and judicious narration that hiſtory ſhould 
inſtruc us, than by delivering inſtruction in 
an avowed and direct manner. On ſome oc- 
caſions, when doubtfvl points require tc to be 
ſcrutinized, or When fome great event is in 
| agitation, 
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LECT. agitation, concerning the cauſes or circum- 
z*x2", ſtances of which mankind have been much 
| divided, the narrative may be allowed to 
ſtand ſtill for a little; the Hiſtorian may ap- 
pear, and may with propriety enter into ſome 
weighty diſcuſſion. But he muſt take care 

not to cloy his Readers with ſuch diſcuſſions, 


by repeating them too often, 


WEN obſervations are to be made concern- 
ing human nature in general, or the peculiari- 
ties of certain characters, if the Hiſtorian can 
artfully incorporate ſuch obſervations with his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than 
when they are delivered as formal detached 
reflections. For inſtance; in the life of Agri- 
cola, Tacitus, ſpeaking of Domitian's treat- 
ment of Agricola, makes this obſervation: 
Proprium humani ingenii eſt, odiſſe quem 
+ leſeris*,” The obſervation is juſt and well 
applied; but the form in which it ſtands, is | 
abſtract and philoſophical. A thought of 
the ſame kind has a finer effect elſewhere in 
the ſame Hiſtorian, when ſyeaking of the 
jealouſies which Germanicus knew to be en- 
tertained againſt him by Livia and Tiberius TY 
« Anxius,” ſaid he, ce occultis in {> patrui | | 
* avizeque odiis, quorum cauſe acriores quia 
<«imquet,” Here a profound moral obſer- 


if * © It belongs to human nature, to hate the man whom 
' 1 | * you have injured. | . 

1 „ Uneaſy in his mind, on account of the concealed ha- 
11 « tred entertained againſt him by his uncle and grandmo- 
* « ther, which was the more bitter, becauſe the cauſe of it 


was unjuſt.“ 


vation 
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vation is made; but it is made, without ap- 1. K cr. 


pearing to make it in form; it is introduced 
as a part of the narration, in aſſigning a rea- 


= ſon for the anxiety of Germanicus. We have 
another inſtance of the ſame kind, in the 


account which he gives of a mutiny raiſed. 
againſt Rufus, who was a Prefectus Caſ- 
« trorum,” on account of the ſevere labour 
which he impoſed on the ſoldiers. * Quippe 
* Rufus, din manipularis, dein centurio, mox 
* caſtris præfectus, antiquam duramque mili- 


_ * tiam revocabat, vetus operis & laboris, et 


4 eo immitior quia toleraverat*.” There was 
room for turning this into a general obſerva- 


tion, that they who have been educated and 


hardened in toils, are commonly found to be 
the moſt ſevere in requiring the like toils from 
others. But the manner in which Tacitus 
introduces this ſentiment, as a ſtroke in the 
character of Rufus, gives it much more life 
and fpirit. This Hiſtorian has a particular 
talent of intermixing after this manner with 
the courſe of his narrative, many ſtriking 


ſentiments and uſeful obſervations. 


L us next proceed to conſider the proper 
qualities of Hiſtorical Narration. It is ob- 
vious, that on the manner of narration much 


*, For Rufus, who had long been a common folder, 


# afterwards a Centurion, and at length a general officer, 


1 0 . . O . . 0 
e reſtored the ſevere military diſcipline of ancient times. 


«© Grown old amid toils and Jabours, he was the more rigid 
„ in impoſing them, becauſe he had been accuſtomed tv 
„ bear them.“ | 


muſt 
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LECT. maſt depend, as the firſt notion of nn 8 
be recital of paſt facts; and how much one 
mode of recital may be preferable to another 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, by thinking of 
the different effects, which the ſame ſtory, | 
when told by two different perſons, is found | 


to produce. 


Tas firſt virtue of Hiftorical Narration, is 
Clearneſs, Order, and due Connection. To 
attain this, the Hiſtorian muſt. be completely 
maſter of his ſubject; he muſt ice the whole 
as at one view; and comprehend the chajn 
and dependence of all its parts, that he may 
introduce every thing in its proper place; 
that he may lead us finoothly along the track 
of affairs which are recorded, and. may always 
give us the ſatisfaQion of. ſeeing how one 
event ariſes out of another. Without this, 
there can be neither pleaſure nor inſtruction, 
in reading Hiſtory. Much for this end will 
no on the obſervance of that unity in 
he general plan and conduct, which, in the 
* Lecture, I recommended. Much 
too will depend on the proper management 
of tranſitions, which forms one of the chief Mi 
ornaments of this kind of writing, and is 
ane of the moſt difficult in execution. No- 
thing trics an Hiftorian's abilities more, than 
to to lav his train beiorchand, as to make us 
paſs n natu rally and azrceably from one part 
of his ſubject to another; to employ no clum- 
ir and awkward jundures ; and to contrive 
xays and means of forming ſome union 
| among 
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among tranſactions, which ſeem to be moſt tr c T. 
widely ſeparated from one another. 1 


Id the next place, as Hiſtory is a very 
dignified ſpecies of Compoſition, gravity muſt 
always be maintained in the narration. 
There muſt be no meanneſs nor vulgarity in 

the ſtyle; no quaint, nor colloquial phraſes; 
no affectation of pertneſs, or of wit. The 
ſmart, or the ſneering manner of telling a 
ſtory, are inconſiſtent with the hiſtorical cha- 
racter. I do not ſay, that an Hiſtorian is 
never to let himſelf down. He may ſome- 
times do it with propriety, in order to diver- 
ſify the ſtrain of his narration, which, if it 
be perfectly uniform, is apt to become tire- 
ſome. But he ſhould be careful never to de- 
ſcend too far; and, on occaſions where a 
light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be 
recorded, it is generally better to throw it 
into a note, than to hazard becoming too fa- 
miliar, by introducing it into the ON of the 
Vork. | ay 


% F 


Bur an : Hf may poſſeſs theſe qua- 
Iities of being perſpicuous, diſtinct, and 
grave, and may notwithſtanding be a dull 
Writer; in which caſe, we ſhall reap little 
benefit from his labours. We will read him 
without pleaſure ; or, moſt probably, 
| ſhall ſoon give over to read him at all. He 
- muſt therefore ſtudy to render his narration 
A; which is the quality that chiet- 
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ly diſtinguiſhes | a Writer of 3 and elo- 


Two things are eſpecially conducive to 


this; the firſt is, a juſt medium in the con- 


duct of narration, between a rapid or crowd- 


ed recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The 


former embarraſſes, and the latter tires us. 
An Hiſtorian that would intereſt us, muſt 
know when to be conciſe, and where he 


ought to enlarge; paſling conciſely over ſlight 


and unimportant events but dwelling on ſuch 
as are ſtriking and conſiderable in their na- 
ture, or pregnant with conſequences ; pre- 
paring beforehand our attention to them, and 
bringing them forth into the moſt full and 
conſpicuous light. The next thing he muſt 
attend to, is a proper ſelection of the circum- 
ſtances belonging to thoſe events, which he 
chooſes to relate fully. General facts make a 
flight impreſſion on the mind. It is by 
means of circumſtances and particulars pro- 
perly choſen, that a narration becomes in- 


tereſting and affecting to the Reader. Theſe 
give lite, body, and colouring to the recital 


of ls. and enable us to behold them as 
preſent, and paſſing before our eyes. It is 
this employment of circumſtances, in Nar- 
ration, that is properly termed Hiſtorical 
Painting. 


iz all theſe virtues of Narration, particu- 


| larly in this laſt, of pictureſque deſcriptive 
Narration, ſeveral of the Antient Hiſtorians 


eminently 
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_ eminently excel. Hence, the pleaſure that is L HEE 
found in reading Herodotus, Thucydides, — 
Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. They 
are all conſpicuous for the Art of Narration. 
Herodotus 1s, at all times, an agreeable 
Writer, and relates every thing with that nai- 
vete and ſimplicity of manner, which never 
fails to intereſt the Reader. Though the 
manner of Thucydides be more dry and 
harſh, yet, on great occaſtons, as when he 1s 

giving an account of the Plague of Athens, 
the Siege of Platza, the Sedition in Corcyra, 
the Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, he diſ- 
plays a very ſtrong and maſterly power of 
deſcription. Xenophon's Cyropædia, and 

his Anabaſis, or retreat of the Ten Thou- 
ſand, are extremely beautiful. The circum- 
ſtances are finely ſelected, and the Narration 
is eaſy and engaging; but his Hellenics, or 

Continuation of the Hiſtory of Thucydides, 
is a much inferior work. Salluſt's Art of Hiſ- 
torical Painting in his Catilinarian, but, more 
eſpecially, in his Jugurthine War, is well 

= known; though his Style is liable to cenſure, 

as too 1 and affected. 


Ltvy 1s more unexceptionable in his man- 
ner; and is excelled by no Hiſtorian whatever in 
the Art of Narration: ſeveral remarkable ex- 
amples might be given from him. His ac- 
count, for inſtance, of the famous defeat of 

. tbe Roman army by the Samnites, at the 
Furcæ Caudinæ, in the ing of = 
s nint 
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ex- ninth book, affords one of the moſt beautiful 
D exemplifications of Hiſtorical Painting, that 
is any where to be met with. We have firſt, 
an exact deſcription of the narrow paſs be- 
tween two mountains, into which the enemy 
had decoyed the Romans. When they find 
themſelves caught, and no hope of ee 
left, we are made to ſee, firſt, their aſtoniſh- 
ment, next, their: indignation, and then, their 
dejection, painted in the moſt lively manner, 
by fuch circumſtances and actions as were. 
natural to perſons in their ſituation. The 
reſtleſs and unquiet manner in which they 
paſs the night; the conſultations of the Sam- 
nites ; the various meaſures propoſed to be 
taken; the meſſages between the two armies, 
all heighten the ſcene. At length, in the 
morning, the Conſuls return to the camp, 
and inform them that they could receive no 
other terms but that of ſurrendering their 
arms, and paſſing under the yoke, which was 
conſidered as the laſt mark of ignominy for a 
conquered army. Part of what then follo 
I ſhall give in the Author's own w 
« Redintegravit luctum in caſtris * 
« adventus; ut vix ab us abſtinerent manus, 
<« quorum temeritate in eum locum deduct 
„ eſſent. Ali alios intueri, contemplari ar- 
* ma mox tradenda, & inermes futuras dex- 
* tras ; proponere ſibimet ipſi ante oculos, 
« jJugum hoſtile, et ludibria victoris, et vultus 
+ ſuperbos, et per armatos inermium iter. 
Inde fædi agminis miſerabilem viam; per 
« ſoctorum urbes reditum in patriam ac pa- 
rentes 
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s rentes quo ſæpe ipſi triumphantes veniſſent. UE c r. 


« Se ſolos ſine vulnere, ine ferro, fine acie 
« victos; ſibi non ſtringere licuiſſe gladios, 
non manum cum hoſte conſerere ; ſibi ne- 
e quicquam arma, nequicquam vires, nequic- 
* quam animos datos. Hæc frementibus, 
hora fatalis ignominiæ advenit. Jampri- 
« mum, cum ſingulis veſtimentis, inermes 
« extra vallum abire juſſi. Tum a conſulibus 
« abire lictores juſſi, paludamentaque de- 
« tracta. Tantam hoc inter ipſos, qui paulo 
« ante eos dedendos, lacerandoſque cenſue- 
_ <« rant, miſerationem fecit, ut ſuæ quiſque 
„ conditionis oblitus, ab illa deformatione 
« tante majeſtatis, velut ab nefando ſpecta- 
«* culo, averteret oculos, Primi conſules, 
« prope ſeminudi, ſub jugum miſſi *, &c. 
— IE: The 


* The arrival of the Conſuls in the camp, wrought up 
up their 1 to ſuch a degree, that they could ſcarcely 
abſtain from laying violent hands on them, as by their 
&* raſhneſs they had been brought into this ſituation. They 
began to look on one another; to caſt a melancholy eye on 
&« their arms, which were now to be ſurrendered, and on 
„their right hands, which were to become defenceleſs. The 
« yoke under which they were to paſs ; the ſcoffs of the con- 
% querors ; and their haughty looks, when, diſarmed and 
« ſtripped, they ſhould be led through the hoſtile lines; all 
„ roſe before their eyes. They then looked forward to the 
* fad journey which awaited them, when they were to paſs 
* as a vanquiſhed and diſgraced army through the territo- 
e ries of their allies, by whom they had often been beheld 
returning in triumph to their families and native land. 
They alone, they muttered to one another, without an 
* engagement, without a ſingle blow, had been conquered. 
To their hard fate it fell, never to have had it in their 
power to draw a ſword, or to look an enemy in the face; 
to them only, arms, ſtrength, and courage, had been given 
in vain, While they were thus giving vent to their in- 
| | | „ dipnation, 
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HISTORICAL WRI, ING. 


LECT. The reſt of the ſtory which 1 would he too 


XXXVI. 


long to inſert, is carried on with the ſame 
beauty, and full of pictureſque circum- 
ſtances * l 


* dignation, the fatal moment of their ignominy arrived. 


« Firſt, they were all commanded to come forth from the 
„camp, without armour, and in a ſingle garment. Next, 
orders were given, that the Conſuls ſhould be left without } 
their Lictors, and that they ſhould be ſtripped of their | 
* robes. Such commiſeration did this affront excite among 
them, who, but a little before, had been for delivering "= 
up thoſe very Conſuls to the enemy, and for putting them | 
to death, that every one forgot his own condition, and | 
turned * eyes aſide from this infamous diſgrace, ſuffered 
by the conſular dignity, as from a ſpectacle which was | 
too deteſtable to be beheld. The Conſuls, almoſt half | 
© naked, were firſt made to paſs under the yoke,” &c. 
* The deſcription which Czſar gives of the conſternation | 
occaſioned in his camp, by the accounts which were ſpread | 
among his troops, of the ferocity, the ſize, and the courage 
of the Germans, affords an inſtance of Hiſtorical Painting, 


executed in a ſimple manner; and, at the ſame time, exhibir- i 
ing a natural and lively ſcene : © Dum paucos dies ad Veſon- 


« tionem moratur, ex percunQatione noſtrorum, vocibuſque 
Gallorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti magnitudine cor- 


porum Germanos, incredibili virtute, atque exercitatione 1 
in armis eſſe prædicabant; ſæpe numero ſeſe cum iis con- 
greſſos, ne vultum qui dem, atque aciem oculorum ferre 


potuiſſe ; tantus ſubito terror omnem exercitum occupavit, | 
c ut non mediocriter omnium mentes animoſque perturba- | 
& ret. Hic primum ortus eſt a tribums militum, ac præ- 
« fectis, reliquiſque qui ex urbe, amicitiæ cauſa, Cæſarum 
* ſecut!, ſuum periculum miſerabantur, quod non magnum 
in re militari uſum habebant : quorum alius, alia cauſa 
& illatà quam fibi ad proficiſcendum neceſſariam eſſe diceret, 
e petebat ut ejus voluntate diſcedere liceret. Nonnulli pu— 
& dore adducti, ut timoris ſuſpicionem vitarent, remanebant. 
Hi neque vultum fingere, neque interdum lacrymas tenere 
© poterant. Abditi in tabernaculis, aut ſuum fatum quære- 
© bantur, aut cum familiaribus ſuis, commune periculum | 
% miſerabantur. Vulgo, totis caitris teſtamenta obſigna- | 


« bant ur | DE Brrr. II. 
TACITUS 
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Tacrrus is another Author eminent for Ec r. 
Hliſtorical Painting, though in a manner alto- , 
gether different from that of Livy. Livy's 
deſcriptions are more full, more plain, and 
natural; thoſe of Tacitus conſiſt in a few 
bold ſtrokes. He ſelects one or two remark- 
able circumſtances, and ſets them before us 
in a ſtrong, and, generally, in a new and 
uncommon light. Such is the following 
picture of the lituation of Rome, and of the 
Emperor Galba, when Otho was advancing 
againſt him: © Agebatur huc illue Galba, 
vario turbe fluctuantis impulſu, completis 
< undique baſilicis et templis, lugubri proſ- 

* pectu. Neque populi aut plebis ulla vox ; 
« fed attoniti vultus, et converſe ad omnia 
aures. Non tumultus, non quies; ſed quale 
magni metùs, et magnæ iræ, ſilentium 
eſt '. No image, in any Poet, is more 
ſtrong and expreſſive than this laſt ſtroke of 
the deſcription : :* Non tumultus, non quies, 

ſed quale, &c. This is a conception of the 
ſublime kind, and diſcovers high genius. In- 
_ deed, throughout all his work, Tacitus ſhows 
the hand of a maſter. As he is profound in 
reflexion, ſo he is ſtriking in deſcription, and 


co 


(e 


cc 


* c Galba was driven to an fro by the tide of the mul- 
ce titude, ſhoving him from place to place. The temples 
and public buildings were filled with crowds, of a diſmal 
« appearance. No clamours were heard, either from the 
© citizens, or from the rabble. Their countenances were 
filled with conſternation ; their ears were employed in 
e liſtening with anxiety. It was not a tumult; it was not 
„ gquietneſs; it was the filence of terror, and of wrath.” 


Vou. III. F pathetic 


- 
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L * Cv. pathetic in ſentiment. The Philoſopher, the 

poet, and the Hiſtorian, all meet in him. 
by hongh the period of which he writes may 
be reckoned unfortunate for a. Hiſtorian, he 
has made it afford us many intereſting ex- 
hibitions of human nature. The relations 
which he gives of the deaths of ſeveral emi- 
nent perſonages, are as affecting as the deepeſt 
tragedies. He paints with a glowing pencil; | 
and poſſeſſes, beyond all Writers, the talent ; 
of painting, not to the imagination merely, 
but to the heart. With many of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed beauties, he 1s, at the ſame time, 
not a perfect model for Hiſtory, and ſuch as 
have formed themſelves upon him, have ſel- 
dom been ſucceſsful. He is to be admired, 
rather than imitated. In his reflexions, he is 
too refined; in his ſtyle, too conciſe, ſome- 
times quaint and affected, often abrupt and 
obſcure. Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 
natural, flowing, and * manner. 


Tur Antients employed one embelliſh- 

ment of Hiſtory which the Moderns have 

laid aſide, I mean Orations, which, on 
weighty occaſions, they put into the mouths 

of ſome of their chief perſonages. By means 
of theſe, they diverſified their hiſtory ; they 
conveyed both moral and political inſtruction; 
and, by the oppoſite arguments which were 
employed, they gave us a view of the ſenti- 
ments of different parties, 'Thucydides was 
the firſt who introduced this method. The 
Orations with which his hiſtory abounds, and 
thoſe 


MN 
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4 the liberty of fiction. 
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thoſe too of ſome other Greek and Latin 


Hiſtorians, are among the moſt valuable re- 


mains which we have of Antient Eloquence. 
How beautiful ſoever they are, it may be 
much queſtioned, [ think, whether they find 


think, that they are unſuitable to it. For they 
form a mixture which is unnatural in Hiſtory, 


of fixion with truth. We know, that theſe 


Orations are entirely of the Author's own 
compoſition, and that he has introduced ſome 
celebrated perſon haranguing in a public 
place, purely that he might have an opportu- 
nity of ſhowing his own eloquence, or deli- 


that perſon, This is a ſort of poetical liberty 
which does not ſuit the gravity of Hiſtory, 
throughout which, an air of the ſtricteſt truth 


ſhould always reign. Orations may be an 
embelliſhment to Hiſtory ; ſuch might alſo 


Poetical Compoſitions be, introduced under 


the name of ſome of the perſonages mention- 


ed in the Narration, who were known to 
have poſſeſſed poctical talents, But neither 
the one, nor the other, find a proper place in 
Hiſtory. Inſtead of inſerting formal Orations, 


the method adopted by later Writers, ſeems 
| better and more natural ; that of the Hiſto- 


rian, on ſome great occaſion, delivering, in 
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a proper place in Hiſtory. I rather N to 


vering his own ſentiments, under the name of 


his own perſon, the ſentiments and reaſon- 
ings of the oppoſite parties, or the ſubſtance 


of what was underſtood to be ſpoken in ſome 
Public Aſſembly; which he may do without 


F 2 TRE 
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Tur drawing of characters is one of the 
moſt ſplendid, and, at the ſame time, one of 


the moſt difficult ornaments of Hiſtorical = 
Compoſition, For characters are generally 


_ conſidered, as profeſſed exhibitions of fine 
writing; and an Hiſtorian, who ſeeks to ſhine 


in them, is frequently in danger of carrying 


refinement to exceſs, from a deſire of appear- 


ing very profound and penetrating. He brings 
together ſo many contraſts, and ſubtile o 


ſitions of qualities, that we are rather dazzled 


with ſparkling expreſſions, than entertained 
with any clear conception of a human charac- 
ter. A Writer who would characteriſe in an 


inſtructive and maſterly manner, ſhould be 
ſimple in his ſtyle, and ſhould avoid all 


quaintneſs and afteQation ; at the ſame time, 


not contenting himſelf with giving us general 
outlines only, but deſcending into thoſe pe- 
culiarities which mark a character, in its moſt 


ſtrong and diſtinctive features. The Greek 


Hiſtorians ſometimes give elogiums, but rarel 
draw full and profeſſed characters. The two 
Antient Authors who have laboured this part 


of Hiſtorical compoſition moſt, are Salluſt and 1 


Tacitus. 


As Hiſtory is a ſpecies of Writing defgned 


for the inſtruction of mankind, ſound mora- 


lity ſhould always reign in it. Both in de- 
ſoribing characters, and in relating tranſacti- 


ons, the Author ſhould always ſhow himſelf 
to be on the ſide of virtue. To deliver moral 
inſtruction in a formal manner, falls not 


within 
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and as 2 good Writer, we expect, that he > —_ 
WW ſhould diſcover ſentiments o reſpect tor 
W virtue, and of indignation at flagrant vice. 
= To appear neutral and indifferent with re- 

| ſpect to good and bad characters, and to 
affect a crafty and political, rather than a 
moral turn of thought, will, beſides other 
| bad effects, derogate greatly from the weight 
of Hiſtorical Compoſition, and will render 
the ſtrain of it much more cold and uninte- 
reſting. We are always moſt intereſted in 
the tranſactions which are going on, when 
our ſympathy is awakened by the ſtory, and 
when we become engaged in the fate of the 
actors. But this effect can never be pro- 
duced by a Writer, who 1s deficient in ſenſi- 
bility and moral feeling. 


Vithin his province; but ie exp good man, LECT, 


As the obſervations which I have hitherto 
made, have moſtly reſpected the Antient 
Hiſtorians, it may naturally be expected, that 
I ſhould alſo take ſome notice of the Moderns 
who have excelled in this kind of Writing. 


Tun country in 1 wh the Hiſtori- 
cal Genius has, in latter ages, ſhone forth with 
moſt luſtre, beyond doubt is Italy. The national 
character of the Italians ſeems favourable to 
it. They were always diſtinguiſhed as an acute, 

_ penetrating, reflecting people, remarkable for 
political ſagacity and wiſdom, and who early 
addicted themſelves to the arts of Writing. 
| Accordingly, ſoon ber the reſtoration of 
| letters, 
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LEG letters, Machiavel, Guicciardin, Davila, "ny 
—— tivoglio, Father Paul, became highly conſpi-„ 
cuous for hiſtorical merit. They all appear 
to have conceived very juſt ideas of Hiſtory; 
and are agreeable, inſtructive, and intereſting 
Writers. In their manner of narration, they 
are much formed upon the Ancients; ſome of | 
them, as Bentivoglio and Guicciardin, have, 
in imitation of them, introduced Orations 
into their Hiſtory. In the profoundneſs and 
diſtinctneſs of their political views, they may, 
perhaps, be eſteemed to have ſurpaſſed the 
Antients. Critics have, at the ſame time, 
obſerved ſome imperfections in each of them. 
Machiavel, in his Hiſtory of Florence, is not 
altogether ſo intereſting as one would expect 
an Author of his abilities to be; either through 
his own defect, or through ſome unhappineſs 
in his ſubjeQ, which led him into a very 
minute detail of the intrigues of one city. 
Guicciardin, at all times ſenſible and pro- 
found, is taxed for dwelling ſo long on the 
Tuſcan affairs as to be ſometimes tedious; 
a defect which is alſo imputed, occaſionally 
to the judicions Father Paul. Bentivoglio, 
in his excellent Hiſtory of the wars of Flan- 
ders, is accuſed of approaching to the florid 
and pompous manner: and Davila, though 
one of the moſt agreeable and entertaining 
Relaters, has manifeſtly this defect of ſpread- 
ing a ſort of uniformity over all his charac- 
ters, by repreſenting them as guided too re- 
gularly by political intereſt. But, although 
ſome ſuch objections may be made to wi 
; Authors, 
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HISTORICAL WRITING. 1 


Authors, they deſerve, upon the whole, to l. EO 
be placed in the firſt rank of Modern Hi. 
XZ torical Writers. The wars of Flanders, 
= written in Latin by Famianus Strada, is a 
book of ſome note ; but 1s not entitled to the 
| ſame reputation as the works of the other 
= Hiſtorians I have named. Strada is too vio- 
lently partial to the Spanith cauſe ; and too 
open a Panegyriſt of the Prince of Parma. 
He is florid, diffuſe, and an affected imitator 
of the manner and ſtyle of Livy, 


Auo xe the French, as there has been 

much good Writing in many kinds, ſo alſo 
in the Hiſtorical, That ingenious nation, 
who have done ſo much honour to Modern 
Literature, poſſeſs, in an eminent degree, 
the talent of Narration. Many of their later 
Hiſtorical Writers are ſpirited, lively, and 
agreeable; and ſome of them not deficient 
in profoundneſs and penetration. They have 
not, however, produced any ſuch capital 
Hiſtorians as the Italians, whom I mentioned 
above. RP, | 


Our Iland, till within theſe few years, 
was not eminent for its hiſtorical produc- 
tions. Early, indeed, Scotland made ſome 
figure by means of the celebrated Buchanan. 
He is an elegant Writer, claſſical in his La- 
tinity, and agreeable both in narration and 
deſcription. But one cannot but ſuſpect him 
to be more attentive to elegance than to ac- 
curacy. Accuſtomed to form his political 

notions 
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'Lx c T.notions wholly upon the plans of ancient 


governments, the feudal ſyſtiem ſeems never 
to have entered into his thoughts; and as 
this was the baſis of the Scottiſh con aſtitution, 
his political views are, of courſe, inaccurate 
and imperſect. When he comes to the tranſ- 
actions of his own time, there is ſuch'a 
change in his manner of writing, and ſuch 
an aſperity in his ſtyle, that, on what ſide 
ſoever the truth lies with regard to thoſe du- 
bious and long controverted facts which make 
the ſubject of that part of his work, it is 
impoſſible to clear him from being deeply 
tinctured with the ſpirit of party. 


Ao xe the older Engliſh arten, the = 
moſt conſiderable is Lord ee Though | 
he writes as the profeſſed apologiſt of one 
ſide, yet there appears more impartiality in. 
his relation of facts, than might at firſt be ex- 
pecied. A great ſpirit of virtue and probity | 
runs through his work. He maintains all 

dignity of an Hiſtorian, His ſentences, 
el are often too long, and his general 
manner is prolix; but his ſtyle, on the whole, 
is manly; and his merit, as a Hiſtorian, is much 
beyond mediocrity. Biſhop Burnet is lively 
and perſpicuous; but he has hardly any other 
hiſtorical merit. His ſtyle is too careleſs and 
familiar for Hiſtory; bis characters are, in- 
deed marked with a bold and ſtrong hand; 
but they are generally light and ſatyrical; 
and he abounds ſo much in little ſtories con- 
cerning himſelf, that he reſembles more a 


Writer 
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were little more than dull Compilers; till of 
late the diſtinguiſhed names of Hume, Ro- 
bertſon, and Gibbon, have raiſed the Britiſh 
character, in this ſpecics of Writing, to high 


A reputation and dignity. 


I oBSERVED, in the preceding Lecture, 


that Annals, Memoirs, and Lives, are the 


inferior kinds of Hiſtorical Compoſition. It 


will be proper, before diſmiſſing this ſubject, 

to make a few obſervations upon them. An- 
nals are commonly underſtood to ſignify a 
collection of facts, digeſted according to chro- 
nological order; rather ſerving for the mate- 
rials of Hiſtory, than aſpiring to the name of 
Hiſtory themſelves. All that is required, 

therefore, in a Writer of ſuch Annals, is to 
be faithful, diſtinct, and complete. 


Meniolks denote a ſort of Compoſition, in 
which an Author does not pretend to give full 


information of all the facts reſpecting the 


period of which he writes, but only to relate 
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a long period, Englith Hiſtorical Authors 
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what he himſelf had acceſs to know, or what 


he was concerned in, or what illuftrates the 
conduct of ſome perion, or the circumſtances 
of ſome tranſaction, which he chooſes for his 
ſubjzea. From a Writer of NI emoirs, there- 


fore, is not exacted the ſame profound re- 


ſearch, or enlarged information, as from a 
Writer of Hiſtory. He is not ſubject to the 
ſame laws of mn dignity and gravity. 

He 


HISTORICAL WRITING. 
He may talk freely of himſelf ; he may de- 


3 ſcend into the moſt familiar ee What 


is chiefly required of him is, that he be 
ſprightly and intereſting; and eſpecially, that 
he inform us of things that are uſeful and 
curious; that he convey to us ſome ſort of 
knowledge worth the acquiring. This is a 
ſpecies of Writing very bewitching to ſuch as 
love to write concerning themſelves, and con- | 
ceive every tranſaction, in which they had a 

ſhare, to be of ſingular importance. There 
is no wonder, therefore, that a nation ſo 
ſprightly as the French, ſhould, for two cen- 
turies paſt, have been pouring forth a whole 
flood of Memoirs; the greateſt part of which 
are little more than agreeable trifles. 


Some, however, muſt be excepted from 
this general character; two in particular; the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and thoſe 


of the Duke of Sully. From Retz's Me- 


moirs, beſides the pleaſure of agreeable and 
lively narration, we may derive alſo much 
inſtruction. and much knowledge of human 
nature. Though bis politics be often too 
fine ſpun, yet the Memoirs of a profeſſed 
factious leader, ſuch as the Cardinal was, 
wherein he draws both his own character, 
and that of ſeveral great perſonages of his 
time, ſo fully, cannot be read by any perſon 
of good ſenſe without benefit. The Memoirs 
of the Duke of Sully, in the ſtate in which 
they are now given to the Public, have great 
merit, and deſerve to be mentioned with par- 

| ticular 
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ticvlar praiſe. No Memoirs approach more = c . 
near to the uſefulneſs, and the dignity of a FL 
mull legitimate Hiſtory. They have this pe- | 
culiar advantage, of giving us a beautiful 
| M7 diſplay of two of the moſt illuſtrious charac- 
ters which hiſtory preſents ; Sully himſelf, 
one of the ableſt, and moſt incorrupt 
IH miniſters, and Henry IV. one of the grea- 
. 7 teſt and moſt amiable princes of modern 
times. I know few books more full of 
virtue, and of good ſenſe, than Sully's Me- 
| moirs; few, therefore, more proper to form 
both the heads and the hearts of ſuch as are 
; deſigned for public buſineſs, and action in the 
world. 0 


Brio R AHT, or the Writing of Lives, is 

a very uſeful kind of Compoſition; leſs for- 

mal and ſtately than Hiſtory; but to the bulk 

of Readers, perhaps, no leſs inſtructive; as 

it affords them the opportunity of ſeeing the 

characters and tempers, the virtues and fail- 

ings of eminent men fully diſplayed; and 
= admits them into a more thorough and inti- 
mate acquaintance with ſuch perſons, than 

= Hiſtory generally allows. For a Writer of 

Lives may deſcend, with propriety, to minute 

: circumſtances, and familiar incidents. It 1s 
| expected of him, that he is to give the pri- 
vate, as well as the public life, of the perſon 
whoſe actions he records; nay, it is from 
private life, from familiar, domeſtic, and 
ſeemingly trivial occurrences, that we often 
receive moſt light into the real charaQer. 3 
= | this 
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cerning ſeveral of the nt eminent WG 
nages of antiquity, His matter is, indeed, 


better than his manner; as he cannot lay 


claim to any peculiar beauty or clegance. His 


judgment too, and his accuracy, have ſome- 
times been taxed; but whatever defects of 
this kind he may be liable to, his Lives of 
Eminent Men will always be conſidered as a 
valuable treaſure of inſtruction. He is re- 
markable for being one of the moſt humane 


Writers of all antiquity ; leſs dazzled than 


many of them are, with the exploits of valour 
and ambition ; and fond of diſplaying his 
great men to us, in the more gentle lights of 
retirement and private life. 


I CANNOT conclude the ſubject of Hidtory, 
without taking notice of a very great improve- 
ment which has, of late years, begun to be 


introduced into Hiſtorical Compoſition ; I 
mean, a more particular attention than was 


formerly given to laws, cuſtoms, commerce, 


religion, literature, and every other thing that 


tends to ſhow the ſpirit and genius of nations. 
It is now underſtood to be the buſineſs of an 


able Hiſtorian to exhibit manners, as well as 
facts and events; and aſſuredly, whatever 


diſplays the ſtate and life of mankind, in dif- 


ferent periods, and illuſtrates the progreſs of 
the human mind, is more uſeful and intereſt- 


22 than the detail of ſieges and battles. The 
perſon, 
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rſon, to whom we are moſt indebted for the l E Cr. 
introduction of chis improvement into Hiſtory, — 
is the celebrated M, Voltaire, whoſe genius | 
has ſhone with ſuch ſurpriſing luſtre, in ſo 
many different parts of literature, His Age 
of Louis XIV. was one of the firſt great pro- 
ductions in this taſte; and ſoon drew, through- 
out all Europe, that general attention, and 
received that high approbation, which ſo in- 
genious and eloquent a production merited. 
His Eſſay on the general Hiſtory of Europe, 
ſince the e of Charlemagne, is not to be 
conſidered either as a Hiſtory, or the proper 
Plan of an Hiſtorical Work; but only as a 
ſeries of obſervations on the chief events that 
have happened throughout ſeveral centuries, 
and on the changes that ſucceſſively took 
place in the ſpirit and manners of different 
nations. Though, in ſome dates and facts it 
may, perhaps, be inaccurate, and is tinged 
with thoſe particularities which unhappily 
diſtinguiſhed Voltaire's manner of thinking 
on religious ſubjects, yet it contains ſo many 
enlarged and inſtrudtive views, as juſtly to 
merit the attention of all who either read or 
write the hiſtory of thoſe ages. 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING—DIALOGUE. 
—EPISTOLARY WRITING—FICTITI- 
OUS HISTORY. 


— y S Hiſtory i is both a very dignified ſpe- 
—— cies of Compoſition, and, by the regu- 
lar form which it aſſumes, falls directly under 

the laws of Criticiſm, I diſcourſed of it fully | 
in the two preceding Lectures. The remain- 
ing ſpecies of Compoſition, in Proſe, afford 
leſs room for critical obſervation. 


PhlLoSsOPHICAL. Writing, for inſtance, 
will not lead us into any long diſcuſſion, As 
the profeſſed object of Philoſophy is to con- 
vey inſtruction, and as they who ſtudy it are 

ſuppoſed to do ſo for inſtruction, not for en- 
tertainment, the Style, the form, and dreſs, 
of ſuch Writings, are leſs material objects. 
l. They are objects, however, that muſt not be 
g | . 5 wholly 
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wholly neglected. He who attempts to in- 1. x Or. 
ſtruct mankind, without ſtudying, at the — 
ſame time, to engage their attention, and to 
intereſt them in his ſubject by his manner of 
= exhibiting it, is not likely to prove ſucceſs- 
ful. The ſame truths, and reaſonings, deli- 
vered in a dry and cold manner, or with a 
proper meaſure of elegance and beauty, will 
make very different e on the minds 


of men. 


Ir is manifeſt, that every Philoſophical 
Writer muſt ſtudy the utmoſt perſpicuity: 
and, by reflecting on what was formerly de- 
livered on the ſubject of Perſpicuity, with 
reſpect both to ſingle words, and the con- 
ſtruction of Sentences, we may be convinced 
that this is a ſtudy which demands conſidera- 
ble attention to the rules of Style and good 
Writing. Beyond mere perſpicuity, ſtrict 
accuracy and preciſion are required in a Phi- 
loſophical Writer. He muſt employ no 
words of uncertain meaning, no looſe nor 
indeterminate expreſſions; and ſhould avoid 
3 uſing words which are ſeemingly ſynony- 
mous, without carefully attending to the va- 
riation which they make upon the idea. 


To be clear then and preciſe, is one re- 
quiſite which we have a title to demand from 
every Philoſophical Writer. He may poſſeſs 
this quality, and be at the ſame time a ver 

dry Writer. He ſhould therefore ſtudy ſome 
degree of . in order to render 


2: - 0 
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LECT. his Compoſition pleaſing and graceful. One 
— of he moſt agreeable, and one of the moſt 
uſcſul embelliſhments which a Philoſopher 
can employ, conſiſts in illuſtrations taken 
from hiſtorical facts, and the characters of 
men. All moral and political ſubjects natu- 
rally afford ſcope for theſe; and wherever 
there is room for employing them, they ſel- 
dom fail of producing a happy effect. They 
diverſify the Compoſition; they relieve the 
mind from the fatigue of mere reaſoning, and 
at the ſame time raiſe more full conviction 
than any reaſonings produce: for they take 
Philoſophy out of the abſtract, and give 
weight to Speculation, by ſhewing its con- 
nection with real life, and the actions of 
mankind. | 
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PurLosOPHICAL Writing admits beſides of 

a poliſhed, a neat, and elegant Style. It ad- | 

mits of metaphors, Compariſons, and all the 
calm Figures of Speech, by which an Author 
way convey his ſenſe to the underſtanding 
with clearneſs and force, at the ſame time 
that he entertains the imagination. He muſt 
take great care, however, that all his orna- 
ments be of the chaſteſt kind, never partak- 
ing of the florid or the tumid ; which is fo 


_=— : unpardonable i in a profeſſed Philoſopher, that 
1 4 it is much better for him to err on the ſide of 
1 naked ſimplicity, than on that of too much 
8 ornament. Some of the Antients, as Plato 
1 and Cicero, have left us Philoſophical Trea- 
| tiſes compoſed with much elegance and beau- 

ne ty. 
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ty. Seneca has been long and juſtly cenſured K 


TT XvII. 
t for the affectation that appears in his Style. I 
r | He is too fond of a certain brilliant and ſpark- 
1 | ling manner; of antitheſes and quaint ſen- 
f | tences. It cannot be denied, at the ſame. 
- | time, that he often expreſſes himſelf with 
r | much livelineſs and force ; though his Style, 
- upon the whole, is far from deſerving imita- 
y | tion. In Engliſh, Mr. Locke's celebrated 
e | Treatiſe on Human Underſtanding, may be 
d pointed out as a model, on the one hand, of 
n the greateſt clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of Phi- 
EC loſophical Style, with ver ry little approach to 
Ee ornament: Lord Shafttibary's Writings, on 
- | the other hand, exhibit Philoſophy dreiled up 
pf | with all the ornament which it on admit; 
3 rn more than is perfe 3 ſuited 
1 to it. 
= 
I- | PaiLogoPHICAL Compoſition ſometimes 
e aſſumes a form, under which it mingles more 
Ir with works of taſte, when carried on in the 
8 way of Dialogue and Converſation. Under 
* this form the Ancients have given us ſome of 
{t their chief Philoſophical Works; and ſeveral _ 
A- of the Moderns bane endeavoured to imitate 
K them. Dialogue Writing may be executed in 
ſo two ways, either as direct Converſation, 
at where none but the Speakers appear, which 
of is the method that Plato uſes; or as the re- 
ch cital of a Converſation, where the Author 
to himſelf appears, and gives an account of what 
a- paſſed in diſcourſe; which is the method that 
u- Cicero generally follows. But though thoſe 
y. or. MH. - G different 
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LECT. different methods make ſome variation in the 


form, yet the nature of the Compoſition is at 


bottom the fame in both, and ſubject to the 
ſame laws. 


A Diao ur, in one or other of theſe. 
forms, on ſome Philoſophical, Moral, Or cri- 


tical ſubject, when it is well conducted, iiands 
in a high N among the works of inde; but 


is much more dit] Beult i in the execution than. 18 
commonly imagined. For it requires more, 


than merely the introduction of different per- 
ſons ſpea king ! in ſucceiFon. It ought to be a 
natural and ſpirited repreſentation of real 
converſation ; exhibiting the character, and 
manners of the ſeveral Speakers, and ſuiting 
to the charaQer of cach, that peculiarity of 
thought and expreſſion which diftinguiſhes 
him from another. A Dialogue, thus con- 
ducted, gives the Reader a very agreeable en- 
te rtainment ; as by means of the debate going 
on among the perſonages, he receives a fair 
and full view of both tides of the argument; 


and is, at the ſame time, amuſed with polite 


converſation, and with a diſplay of conſiſtent 
and well ſupported characters. An Author, 
therefore, who has genius for executing ſuch 


a Compoſition after this manner, has it in his 


power both to inſtruct and to pleaſe. 


Bor the reateſt part of Modern Dialogue 


Writers have no idea of any Compoſition of 


this ſort; and bating the outward forms of 
converſation, and that one . and ano- 


ther 
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latheos, or an A and a B; who, after mutual 


compliments, and after admiring the fineneſs 
of the morning or evening, and the beauty of 


the proſpeas around them, enter into confe- 
rence concerning ſome grave matter; and all 


perſonates the Author, a man of learning, no 
is a man of ſtraw, ſet up to propoſe ſome 


trivial objections; over which the firit gains 
a moſt entire triumph; and leaves his ſcepti- 


cal antagoniſt at the end much humbled, 


and generally, convinced of his error. This 


is a very frigid and inſipid manner of writing; 
che more ſo, as it is an attempt toward ſo me- 


thing, which we ſce the Author cannot ſup— 
port. It is the form, without the ſpirit of 


poſe, but to make aukward interruptions z 
and we would with more patience hear the 
Author continuing always to reaſon himſelf, 
and to remove the objections that are made 


unmeaning appearance ot two perſons, whom 


we ſee to be in reality no more than one, 


AMONG the Ancients, Plato is eminent for 
the beauty of his Dialogues. The ſcenery, 
and the circumſtances vg many of them, are 


Sophiſts, with w hom Socrates diſputed, are 
2; | well 
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ther anſwers, it is quite the ſame as if ther . c r. 
Author ſpoke in perſon throughout the whole. 
He ſets up a Philotheos perhaps, and a Phi- 
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— mmnd 


that we know farther of them is, that the one 


doubt, and of good principles; and the other 


converſation. The Dialogue ſerves no pur- 


to his principles, than be troubled with the 


beautifully painted. The characters of the 
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well drawn; a variety of perſonages a are exhi- 
bited to us; we are introduced into a real 
converſation, often ſupported with much life 
and ſpirit, after the Socratic manner, For 


_ richneſs and beauty of imagination, no Phi- 


loſophic Writer, Ancient or Modern, is com- 
parable to 3 The only fault of his 
imagination fuch an exceſs of ferti- 
lity as 3 it ſometimes to obſcure his 


judgment. It frequently carries him into 


Allegory, Fiction, Enthuſiaſm, and the airy 
regions of Myſtical Theology. The Philoſo- 
pher is, at times, loſt in the Poet. But 


. we be edified with the matter or not 


(and much edification he often affords), we 
are always entertained with the manner; and 
left with a ſtrong impreſſion of the ſublimity 
of the Author's genius, 


CicERo's Dialogues, or thoſe . of 
converſation, which he has introduced into 


ſeveral of his Philoſophical and Critical 


Works, are not ſo ſpirited, nor ſo charaQe- 
riſtical, as thoſe of Plato. Yet ſome, as that 
De Oratore” eſpecially, are agreeable and 
well ſupported. They ſhow us converſation 
carried on among ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of antient Rome, with freedom, good 
breeding, and dignity. The Author of the 


elegant Dialogue, De Cauſis Corrupta 
Eloquentie,” which is annexed ſometimes to 
the works of Quinctilian, and ſometimes to thoſe 


of Tacitus, has happily imitated, perhaps has 
excelled Cicero, in this manner of writing. 
 Lvctan 
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Lucian is a Dialogue Writer of much Lz c 7. 


eminence; though his ſubjects are ſeldom 


| ſuch as can entitle him to be ranked among 
Philoſophical Authors. He has given the 


model of the light and humorous Dialogue, 


and has carried it to great perfection. A 


character of levity, and at the fame time of 


wit and penetration, diſtinguiſh all his writ- 


ings. His great object was, to expoſe the 


follies of ſuperſtition, and the pedantry of 


Philoſophy, which prevailed in his age; and 
he could not have taken any more ſucceſsful 


method for this end, than what he has em- 


ployed in his Dialogues, eſpecially in thoſe of 
the Gods and of the Dead, which are full of 


pleaſantry and ſatire. In this invention of 


Dialogues of the Dead, he has been followed 
by ſeveral Modern Authors, Fontenelle, in 


particular, has given us Dialogues of this 


ſort, which are ſprightly and agreeable ; but 
as for charaQters, whoever his perſonages be, 
they all become Frenchmen in his hands. 
Indeed few things in Compoſition are more 


difficult, than in the courſe of a Moral Dia- 
logue to exhibit characters properly diſtin- 


guiſhed; as calm converſation furniſhes none 


of thoſe aſſiſtances for bringing characters 
into light, which the active ſcenes, and in- 


tcreſting ſituations of the Drama, afford. 
Hence few Authors are eminent 2 Charac- 


teriſtical Dialogue on grave ſubjects. One of 
the moſt remarkable in the Engliſh language, 


is a Writer of the laſt age, Dr. Henry More, 


1n his Divine Dialogues, relating to the foun- 


dation 
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LEC T dations of Natural Religion. 


XXXVII 
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: ſprightlineſs of Converſation, 


and amuſing ſpecies of Compoſition. 
tolary Writing appears, at firſt view, to ſtretch 


Letter. 


EPISTOLARY WRITING. 
Though his 


Style be now in ſome meaſure obſolete, and 
his Speakers be marked with the academic 


ſtiffneſs of thoſe times, yet the Dialogue is 


animated by a variety of CharaGer and a 
beyond what 
are commonly met with in Writings of this 
kind. Biſhop Berkeley's Dialogues concern- 
ing the exiſtence of matter, do not attempt 
any difplay of Characters; but furniſh an 
inſtance of a very abſtract ſubject, rendered 
clear and intelligible by means of Conver- 
ſalion N rly managed. 


I rrocrrD next to nk ſome een 
ons on Epiſtolary Writing ; which poſſeſſes 


a kind of middle place between the ſerious 


Epi f- 


into a very wide field. For there is no ſub- 
Ject whatever, on which one may not convey 
hi thouglits to the Public, in the form of a 
Lord Shaftſbury, for inſtance, Mr. 
Harris, and ſeveral other Writers, have cho- 
ſen to giv e this form to philoſophical treatiſes, 
But this is not ſufficient to claſs ſuch treatiſes 
under the head of Epiſtolary Compoſition. 
Theugh they bear, in the title page, a Letter 
to a Friend, after the firſt addreſs, the friend 
diſappears, and we fee, that it is, in truth, 
the Public with whom the Author corre- 
ſponds. Seneca's Epiſtles are of this ſort. 
There is no probability that they ever paſſed 
in correſpondence, as real letters. They are 

| no 
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no other thas miſcellaneous Giitertations on U Ee 
moral ſubjects; which the. Author, for his n 
convenience, choſe to put into the epiſtolary 
form. Even where one writes a real letter 
on ſome formal topic, as of moral or religious 
_ conſolation to a perſon under diſtreſs, ſuch as 
Sir William Temple has written to the Coun- 
teſs of Eſſex on the death of her daughter, 
he is at liberty, on ſuch occaſions, to write 
wholly as a Divine or as a Philoſopher, and 
to aſſume the ſtyle and manner of one, with- 
out reprehenſion. We conlider che Author 
not as writing a letter, but as compoſing a 
Diſcourſe, foited particularly to the « circam- 
ſtances of ſome one perſon. 


rant Writing becomes a diftint 
ſpecies of Compoſition, fubjeck to the cogni- 
zance of Criticiſm, only or chiefly, when it 
is of the eaſy and familiar kind; when it 
is converſation carried on upon paper, be- 
tween two friends at a diſtance. Such an 
intercourſe, when well conducted, may be 
rendered very agreeable to readers of taſte, 
It the ſubject of the Letters be important, 
they will be the more valuable, Even though 
2 there ſhould be nothing very conſiderable ; in 
the ſubject, yet it the ſpirit a and turn of the 
correſpondence be agreeable ; if they be 
written in a ſprightly manner, and with na- 
tive grace and eaſe, they may ſtill be enter- 
taining; more eſpecially if there be any 
thing to intereſt us, in the characters of thoſe 
who write them, Hence the curioſity which 
the Public has always diſcovered, concerning 
ther 
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LECT. the letters of eminent perſons. We expect 


in them to diſcover ſomewhat of their real 
character. It is childiſh indeed to expect, 
that in Letters we are to find the whole heart 
of the Author unveiled, Concealment and 
diſguiſe take place, more or leſs, in all hu- 
man intercourſe. But ſtill, as Letters from 
one friend to another make the neareſt ap- 


proach to converſation, we may expect to ſee 


more of a character diſplayed in theſe than 
in other productions, which are ſtudied for 

ublic view. We pleaſe ourſelves with be- 
holding the Writer in a fituation which 
allows him to be at his eaſe, and to give 
vent occaſionally to the overflowings of his 
heart. 


Mucn, therefore, of the merit, and the 


agreeableneſs of Epiſtolary Writing, will de- 
pend on its introducing us into n ac- 
quaintance with the Writer. There, if a 


where, we look for the man, not for "I | 


Author. Its firſt and fundamental requiſite 
is, to be natural and ſimple; for a ſtiff and 


laboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it is 
in converſation. 'T his does not baniſh ſprighht- 


lineſs and wit. Theſe are gracetu] in Let- 


ters, juſt as they are in convertation; when 


they flow eaſily, and without being Audied ; 


when employed ſo as to ſeaſon, not to cloy. 


One who, either in Conde or in Let- 


ters, affects to ſhine and to ſparkle always, 


will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of Letters 
ſhould not be too 20 poliſhed. It ought 
to 
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to be neat and correct, but no more. All LE Cr. 
nicety about words, betrays ſtudy; and hence —— 
muſical periods, and appearances of number 

and harmony in arrangement, ſhould be care- 
fully avoided in letters. The beſt letters are 
common'y ſuch as the Authors have written 

with mot: tacility. What the heart or the 
egihation gidtate, always flows readily; but 
where there is no fubject to warm or intereſt 

tate, conſtraint appears; and hence, thoſe 
Lettersof mere compliment, congratulation. 

or aftocted condolance, which have coſt the 
annhots woſt labour in compoſing, and 
which, for that reaſon, they perhaps conſider 

a: their maſter-pieces, never tail of being 

the moit diſagreeable and inſipid to the 

F. aders. | 
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ought at the ſame time to be remem- 

þ---3 that the eaſe and ſimplicity which 1 
Þ - r..2mmended in Epiſtolary Correſpond- 
e 5 ut to he underſtood as importing 
er areleſſneſs. In writing to the moſt 
5 ir ot friend, a certain degree of attention, 
bo the ſubject and the ſtyle, is requiſite 


2 l becoming. It is no more, than what we 
ode both to ourſelves, and to the friend with 


winaom we correſpond. A ſlovenly and ne- 
glected manner of Writing, is a diſobliging 
mark of want of reſpect. The liberty, be- 
ſides, of writing Letters with too careleſs a 
hand, is apt to. betray perſons into impru- 
dence in what they write. The firſt requi- 
ſite, both in converſation and correſpondence, 
— 
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is to attend to all the proper decorums which 
our own character, and that of others, de- 
mand. An imprudent expreſſion in conver- 
ſation may be forgotten and paſs away; but 
when we take the pen into our hand, we 
muſt remember, that“ Litera ſcripta manet.” 


PLINv's Letters are one of the moſt cele- 
brated collections which the Ancients have 
given us, in the epiſtolary way. They are 
elegant and polite; and exhibit a very pleaſ- 
ing and amiable view of the Author. But, 
accoraing to the vulgar phraſe, they ſmell 
too much of the lamp. They are too ele- 
gant and fine; and it is not eaſy to avoid 
thinking, that the Author is caſting an eye 
towards the Public, when he is appearing to 
write only for his friends. Nothing indeed 
is more difficult, than for an Author, who 


publiſnes his own letters, to diveſt himſelf 
altogether of attention to the opinion of the 


world in what he ſays; by which means, he 


becomes much leſs agreeable than a man of 


parts would be, if, without any conſtraint 


of this ſort, he were writing to his intimate 


friend. 


CICERO'S Epiſtles, though not ſo ſhowy 
as thoſe of Pliny, are, on everal accounts, 
a lar more valuable collection ; indeed, the 


molt valuable collection of Letters extant in 


any language, They are letters of real bu- 
ſineſs, written to the greateſt men of the age, 
| with F and elegance, but with- 
out 
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out the leaſt affectation; and, what adds LF CT. 
greatly to their merit, written without any 
intention of being publiſhed to the world, _ 
For it appears, that Cicero never kept copies 

of his own letters; and we are wholly in- 
debted to the care of his freed-man Tyro, 

for the large collection that was made, after 

his death, of thoſe which are now extant, a? 
mounting to near a thouſfand*. They contain 
the moſt authentic materials of the hiſtory of 
that age; and are the laſt monuments which 
remain of Rome in its free ſtate ; the greateſt 
part of them being written during that im- 
portant criſis, when the Republic was on the 
point of ruin; the moſt intereſting fituation, 
perhaps, which is to be found in the affairs 
of mankind. To his intimate friends, eſpe- 
cially to Atticus, Cicero lays open himſelf 
and his heart, with entire freedom. In the 
courſe of his correſpondence with others, we 
are introduced into acquaintance with ſeveral 
of the principal perſonages of Rome ; and it 
is remarkable that moſt of Cicero's corre- 
ſpondents, as well as himſelf, are elegant and 
polite Writers; which ſerves to heighten our 
7 idea of the taſte and manners of that age. 
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Tur moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of Let- 


ters in the Engliſh Language, 1s that of Mr. 
* Sec his Letter to Atticus, which was written a year or 
5 two before his death, in which he tells him, in anſwer to 


ſome enquiries concerning his Epiſtles, that he had no 
collection of them, and that Tyro had only about ſeventy 
of them, | Ad ATT. 16. 5. 


5 . Pope, 


EPISTOLARY WRITING. 


LE r. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends; partly 


publiſhed in Mr. Fope's Works, and partly in 


thoſe of Dean Swift. T his Collection is, on 


the whole, an entertaining and agreeable one; 
and contains much wit and ingenuity, It 1s 
not, however, altogether free of the fault 
which I imputed to Pliny's Epiſtles, of too 
much ſtudy and refinement. In the variety 
of Letters from different perſons, contained in 
that Collection, we find many that are writ- 
ten with eaſe, and a beautiful ſimplicity. 


Thoſe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, al- 


ways deſerve that praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo 
are unaftected ; and as a proof of their being 
ſo, they exhibit his character fully, with all 
its defects; though it were to be wiſhed, for 


the honour of his memory, that his Epiſtola- 


ry Correſpondence had not been drained to 


the dregs, by ſo many ſucceſſive publications, 


as have been given to the world. Several of 
Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſhop Atterbu- 
ry's Letters, are maſterly. The cenſure of 
writing Letters in too artificial a manner, falls 
heavieſt on Mr. Pope himſelf. There is viſi- 
bly more ſtudy, and leſs of nature and the 
heart in his Letters, than in thoſe of ſome of 
his correſpondents. He had formed himſelf 


on the manner of Voiture, and is too fond of 


writing like a wit. His Letters to Ladies are 
full of affectation. Even in writing to his 
friends, how forced an Introduction is the fol- 
lowing of a Letter to Mr. Addiſon: I am 


more joyed at your return, than I ſhould 


* be at that of the Sun, as much as I with for 
| P „% him 
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Public be now over, I dare ſay, you are 
e fill tendering its welfare; as the Sun in 


Letters, and have given birth to ſeveral agree- 


declined, on account of his ſwelling periods 


of wit, and can trifle in the moſt entertaining 


agreeable as a Letter Writer. The Letters of 
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« him in this melancholy wet ſeaſon ; but it LECT. 
« js his fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing XX 
« to owls and obſcene animals, who cannot 

« bear his luſtre,” How ſtiff a compliment 
is it, which he pays to Biſhop Atterbury ? 
« Though the noiſe and daily buſtle for the 


« winter, when ſeeming to rotin from the 
« world, 1s preparing warmth and benedicti- 
« ons for a better ſeaſon,” This ſentence might 
be tolerated in a harangue; but is very un- 
ſuitable to the Style of one friend correſpond- 
ng with another. 


Tar gaicty and vivacity of the French 
genius appear to much advantage in their 


able publications. In the lait age, Balzac and 
Voiture were the two moſt celebrated Epiſto- 
lary Writers. Balzac's reputation indeed ſoon 


and pompous Style. But Voiture continued 
long a favourite Author. His Compoſition is 
extremely ſparkling ; he ſhows a great deal 


manner, His only fault is, that he is too 
open and profeſſed a wit, to be thoroughly 


Madam de Sevigne, are now eſteemed the 
moſt accompliſned model of a familiar corre- 
ſpondence. They turn indeed very much 
upon trifles, the incidents of the day and the 
news of the town; and they are overloaded 

with 
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LE c r. with extravagant compliments, and exprefſi- 
XXXVIL. ons of fondneſs, to her favourite daughter ; 
but withal, they ſhow ſuch perpetual ſpright- 
lineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and cd nar- 
ration, and fo many {trokes of the moit lively 
and beautifu] painting, perfectly free from any 
aftectation, that they are juſtly intitled to 
high praiſe. The Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague are not tUnworthy of be— 
ing named after thoſe of Mad. de Sevignè. 
They have much of the French caſe and 
vivacity; and retain more the character of 
agreeable Epiſtolary Style, than perhaps any 
ers which have appeared in the Englith 


language. 
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. remains to be treated of, another 
ſpeci ob Compoſition in proſe, which com- 
pretinds a very numerous, though, in gene- 
ral, a very inſignificant claſs of Writings, 
known by the name of Romances and Novels. 
Theſe may, at firſt view, ſeem too inſignifi- 
cant, to deſerve that any particular notice 
ſhould be taken of them. But I cannot be of 
this opinion. Mr. Fletcher of Salton, in one 
of his Tracds, quotes it as the ſaying of a 
wiſe man, that give him the making of all | 
the ballads of a nation, he would allow any 
one that pleaſed to make their laws. The 
ſaying was founded on reflection and good 
ſenſe, and applies to the ſubject now before 
us, For any kind of Writing, how trifling 
ſoever in appearance, that obtains a general 

currency, and eſpecially that _ preoccupies 
the 
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the imagination of the youth of both ſexes, E c 7. 
| muſt demand particular attention. Its influ- XXX 
ence is likely to be conſiderable, both on the 
morals, and taſte of a nation. 2 


Ix fact. fictitious hiſtories might be employ- 
ed for very uſeful purpoſes. They furniſh 
one of the bet channels for conveying inſtruc- 
tion, for painting human life and manners, 
for ſhowing the errors into which we are be- 
trayed by our paiſions, for rendering virtue 
amiable and vice odious. The effect of well 
contrived tories, towards accom pliſhing theſe 
purpoſes, is ſtronger than any effect that can 
be produced by ſimple and naked inſtruction; 
and hence we find, that the wiſeſt men in all 
ages, have more or leſs employed fables and 
fictions, as the vehicles of knowledge. Theſe 
have ever been the baſis of both Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry. It 1s not, therefore, the 
nature of this fort of Writing conſidered in 
itſelf, but the faulty manner of its execution, 
that can expoſe it to any contempt. Lord 
Bacon takes notice of our taſte for fictitious 
hiſtory, as a proof of the zreatneſs and digni- 
ty of the human mind. He obſerves very 
ingenioufly, that the objects of this world, 
and the common traits of affairs which we 
behold going on in it, do not fill the mind, 
nor give it entire ſatisfaction. We ſeek for 
ſomething that ſhall expand the mind in a 
greater degree: we ſeek for more heroic and 
illuſtrious deeds, for more diverſified and ſur- 
3 Priting events, for a more ſplendid order of 
- 7 „ 1 things, 
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LECT. things, a more regular and juſt diſtribution of 
> rewards and puniſhments than what we find 
here; becauſe we meet not with theſe in 

true hiſtory, we. have recourſe to fictitious. 
We create worlds according to our fancy, in 
order to er our Capa zcious deres: Ac- 

* commodan%o,” ſays that great pile ſopher, 
Rerum ſimu lachra ad animi denderia, non 

« ſubmittendo animum rebus, quod ratio 

“ facit, et hiſtcria®.” Let us then, ſince the 
ſubject wants neither dignity nor uſe, make 

a few obſervations on the riſe and progreſs 

of Fictitious Hiſtory, and the different forms 


it has aſſumed 1 in different countries. 


Ix all countries we find its origin very an- 
cient. The genius of the Eaſtern nations, 
in particular, was from the earlieſt times 
much turned towards invention, and the 
love of fiction. Their Divinity, their Phi- 
loſophy, and their Politics, were cloathed in 
fables and parables. The Indians, the Per- 
5 ſians, and Arabians, were all famous for 
5 their tales. The Arabian Night's Enter- 
._- e tainments” are the production of a roman- 
1 tic invention, but of a rich and amuſing 
1 imagination; exhibiting a ſingular and curi- 
1 ous diſplay of manners and characters, and 
"00 beautified with a very humane morality, 


6 * 8 the appearances of things to the $ 
. “ deſires of the mind, not bringing down the mind, as hiſ- | 
i *© tory and phitoſophy do, to the courle of events.“ | 2 
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Sr the ancient Greeks, we hear of the 
lonian and Mileſian Tales; but they are 
now periſhed, and, from any account that we 
have of them, appear to have been of the 
10 of and wanton kind. Some fi Aitious hiſ- 


_ tories yet remain, that were _compoſ: d during 


j + 


the decline or. the Roman Empire, by Anu- 


leins, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus, biſhop 
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of Trica, in 1 4th cent ary; but none of 


ticular cr riticiſm. 


 DeriNG the dark ages, this ſort of writ- 


ing aſſumed a new and very ſingular form, 


and for a long while made a great figure in 


the world. The martial ſpirit of thoſe na- 
tions, among whom the feudal government 


prevailed , the eliablithment of ſingle com- 
bat, as an allowed method of deciding cauſes 
both of juitice and honour ; the appointment 
of champions in the cauſe of women, who 
could not maintain their own rights by the 
ſword; together with the inſtitution of mili- 


doms vied with one another, gave riſe, in 
thoſe times, to that marvellous ſyſtem of chi- 


valry, which is one of the molt ſingular ap- 


pearances in the hiſtory of mankind. Upon 
this were founded thofe romances of knight- 


errantry, which carried an ideal chivalry, to 


a ſtill more extravagant height than it had 
riſen in fact. Thers: was diſplayed i in them a 
new and very wonderful ſort of world, hardly 


bearing any reſemblance to the w orld in 


Yor. III. II which 


them are conſiderable enough to merit par- 


tary eee in Which different king- 
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Lzc which we dwell. Not only knights ſetting 
we forth to redreſs all manner of wrongs, but in 
every page magicians, dragons, and giants, 
invulnerable men, winged horſes, enchanted 
armour, and enchanted caſtles; adventures ab- 
folutely incredible, yet ſuited to the groſs igno- 
rance of theſe ages, and to the legends, and ſu- 
perſtitious notions concerning magic and necro- 
mancy, which then prevailed. This merit they 
had, of being writings of the highly moral and 
heroic kind. Their knights were patterns, not 
of courage merely, but of religion, generoſity, 
courteſy, and fidelity; and the heroines were 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed for modeſty, delicacy, 
pad the utmoſt dignity of manners. 
Tyre were the firſt compoſitions that re- 
. ceived the name of Romances. The origin 
of this name is traced, by Mr. Huet the 
learned biſhop of Avranche, to the provencal 
Troubadoures, a ſort of ſtory-tellers and 
bards in the county of Provence, where there 
ſubſiſted fome remains of literature and 
poetry. The language that prevailed in that 
= country was a mixture of Latin and Gallic, 
Wl called the Roman or Romance Language; 
1 and their ſtories being written in that lan- 
0 guage, hence it is ſaid the name of Romance, 
Wl Which we now apply to all fictitious Com- 
1 poſition. 


THE earlieſt of thoſe Romances is that 
which goes under the name of Turpin, the 
r of Rheims, written in the 11th 

ner. 
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century. The ſubject is, the Atchievements L EO T. 


of Charlemagne and his peers, or Paladins, 


in driving the Saracens out of France and 


part of Spain ; the ſame ſubject which Ari- 
oſto has taken for his celebrated poem of 


Orlando Furioſo, which is truly a Chivalry 


Romance, as extravagant as any of the reſt, 


but partly heroic, and partly comic, embel- 


liſhed with the higheſt graces of poetry. The 
Romance of Turpin was followed by Amadis 


de Gaul, and many more of the ſame ſtamp. 


The Cruſades both furniſhed new matter, 
and increaſed the ſpirit for ſuch Writings 
the Chriſtians againſt the Saracens made the 
common ground-work of them ; and from 
the 11th to the 16th century, they continued 


to bewitch all Europe. In Spain, where the 


taſte for this ſort of writing had been moſt 
greedily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, contri- 


buted greatly to explode it; and the aboli- 


tion of tournaments, the prohibition of ſin- 
ele combat, the diſbelief of magic and en- 
chantments, and the change in general of 


manners throughout Europe, began to give 
a new turn to fictitious Compoſition, 


THEN appeared the Aſtræa of D'urfe, the 
Grand Cyrus, the Clelia and Cleopatra of 


Mad. Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sid- 


ney, and other grave and ſtately Compoſiti- 


ons in the ſame ſtyle. Theſe may be conſi- 
dered as forming the ſecond ſtage of Romance 
Writing. The heroiſm and the gallantry, 
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the moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry 
romance, were till preſerved ; but the dra- 
gons, the necromance rs, and the enchanted 


caſtles, were baniiked, and fome ſmall re- 


ferbiance to human nature was introduced. 
Still, however, there was too much of the 


marvellous in them to pleaſe an age which 


now aſpired to refinement. The charaQers 
Were nes to be ftrained; the ſtyle to be 
ſwroln; the adventures incredible: the books 
themſelves were voluminous and tedious. 


HN, this fort of Compoſition ſoon aſ- 
ſumed a third form, and from magnificent 
Heroic Romance, e down to the Fa- 
miliar Novel. Theſe Novels, both in France 


and England, during the age of Lewis XIV. 


and King Charles II. were in general of a 


trifling vature, without the appearance of 


moral tendency, or uſcful inſtruction. Since 


tnat time, however, ſomewhat better has 
been attempted, and a degree of reformation 


introduced into the lpirit of Novel Writing. 


Imitations of life and character have been 
made their principal object. Relations have 


been profeſſed to be given of the behaviour of 
perſons in particular intereſting ſituations, 
ſuch as may actually occur in life; by means 


Doof which, what is laudable or defective in 


charater and in conduct, may be pointed 
out, and placed in a uſeful light. Upon this 
plan. the French have produced ſome compo- 
tions of conſiderable merit. Gil Blas, by 
Le Sage, is 2 book full of good ſenſe, and 
inſlructive knowledge of the world; The 
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works of Marivans, eſpecially his Marianne, i, x c r. 

diſcover great remnement of thought, great 
penetration into human nature, and paint, 

witn a very delicate pencil, ſome of the niceſt 
ſhades and features in the diſtinction of cha- 
racers, The Nouvelle Heloiſe of Rouſſeau 

is a production of a very ſingular kind; in 

many of the events wh: ch are related, pre 

bable and unnatural ; in ſome of the details 

tedious, and for ſome of the ſcenes which are 
deſcribed juſtly blameable ; but withal, for 

the power of eloquence, 106 tenderneſs of 

ſentiment, for ardour of paſtion, entitled to 
rank among the higheſt productions of Ficli- 


tious Hiftory 


3 


IN this lied of Writing we are, it mult be 
confeſſed, in Great Britain, inge to the 
French We neither relate ſo agreeably, nor 

draw characters with ſo much delicacy; yet 
we are not without ſome performances which 
diſeover the ſtrength of the Britiſh genius. 
No fiction, in any language, was ever better 
ſupported than the Adventures of Roninſon 
Cruſoe, While it is carried on with that ap- 
pearance of truth and ſimplieity, w hich takes 
a ſtrong hold of the imagination of all 1 
de rs, it bagg eſts, at the ſame time , very uſeful 
inſtrucion; by ſhowing how muck the hc 
powers of man may ve exerted for furmount- 
ing the difficulties of any cxte ral lit tuation. 
Mr. Fielding's Novels are highly ail tinguith- 
ed for their humour; a hv: W which, if not 
of the moſt refined and delicate kind, is orisf- 
| nal, 
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nal, and peculiar to himſelf. The characters 
which he draws are lively and natural, and 
marked with the ſtrokes of a bold pencil, 
'The general ſcope of his ſtories is favourable 
to humanity and goodneſs of heart; and in 


Tom Jones, his greateſt work, the artful con- 
duct of the fable, and the ſubſerviency of all 


the incidents to the winding up of the whole, 
deſerve much praiſe. The moſt moral of all 


our novel Writers is Richardſon, the Author 


of Clariſſa, a Writer of excellent intentions, 


and of very conſiderable capacity and genius; 
did he not poſſeſs the unfortunate talent of 
ſpinning out pieces of amuſement into an im- 


menſurable length. The trivial performances 


which daily appear in public under the title 
of Lives, Adventures, and Hiſtories, by ano- 
nymous Authors, if they be often innocent, 
yet are moſt commonly inſipid; and, though 
in the general it ought to be admitted that 
Characteriſtical Novels, formed upon Nature 
and vpon Life, without extravagance, and 
without licentiouſneſs, might furniſh an agree- 
able and uſeful entertainment to the mind; 
yet according as theſe Writings have been, for 
the moſt part, conducted, it muſt alſo be con- 
feſſed, that they oftner tend to diſſipation 


and idleneſs, than to any good purpoſe. Let 


us now therefore make our retreat from cheſe 
* of fiction. 
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NATURE OF POE TRY TTS ORIGIN AND 


on of any of its particular kinds, I deſign 
this Lecture as an Introduction to the ſubject 
9 Poetry 1 in general; wherein I ſhall treat 
of its nature, give an account of its rife and 


LECTURE Xx 


PROGRESS—VERSIFICA TION. 


— 
HAvE now Gniſhed my cb on LECT. 
the different kinds of Writing in Proſe. S, 

What remains is, to treat of Poetical Com- 

poſition, Before entering on the conſiderati- 


origin, and make ſome obſervations on Verſi- 
fication, or Poetical Numbers. 


Ov firſt enquiry muſt be, what is Poetry? 
and wherein does it differ from Proſe? The 
anſwer to this queſtion is not ſo eaſy as might 
at firſt be imagined ; and Critics have diftered 
and diſputed much, concerning the proper 
definition of Poctry. Some have made its 


eſſence 
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J. E c T. eſſence to conſiſt in fiction, and ſupport 
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Ac their opinion by the authority of Ariſto- 


tle and Plato. But this is certainly too li- 
mited a definition; for though fiction may 
have a great ſhare in many P n Compo- 


ſitions, yet many ſubjects of Poctry may not 


be fciened ; as where the Poct deſcribes ob- 
jects which acually exilt, or pours forth the 


real icntiments of his own heart. Others 


have made the characteriſtic of Poetry to lie 
in Imitation. But this is altogether looſe ; 
for ſeveral other arts iin itate as well _ 


Poetry ; and an imitation of human manners 


and characters, may be carried on in the 
humbleft Proſe, no leſs than in the moil lot- 
ty Foctic {irain, 


Tun molt juſt and comprchenſive defin 
tion which, I think, can be given of Poetry, 

That it 18 the language of paſſion, or of 
= olle ned imagination, for med, moſt com- 
% monly, into regular numbers.“ The Hiſ- 


torian, the Orator, the Philoſopher, addreſs. 


themſelves, for the moſt part, primarily to 


the underſtanding : their direct aim is to in- 


form, to perſuade, or to inſtruct. But the 


primary aim of a Poet is to plèaſc. and to 


move; and, therefore, it is to the Imaginati- 
on, and the Pail ions, that he ſpeaks. He. 


may, and he ought to have it in his view, to 


infiruct, and to reform; but it is indirectly, 


and by pleaſing a and mov! ing. that he accom- 
pliſhes this end. His mind is ſuppoſed to be 


Y auimatcd by ſome intereſting object which 
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"IM his Imagination, c or engages his ban LECT. 
and which, of courſe, communicates to his I” _ 
Style a peculiar dlevating ſuited to his ideas; 
very difterent trom that mode of expreſſion, 
which is natural to the mind in its calm, or- 
dinary ſtate. I have added to my definition, 
that this language of Paſſion, or Imagination, 
is formed, mo/? commonly, into regular num- 
bers; bccauſe, though Verſification be, in 
general, the exterior diſtinction of Poetry, 
yet there are ſome forms of Verſe ſo looſe 
and familiar, as to be hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from Proſe :; ſuch as the Verſe of Terence's 
Comedies; and there is alſo a ſpecies of Froſe, 
ſo ned in its cadence, and ſo much 
raiſed in its tone, as to approach very near to 
Poetical Numbers ; ſuch as the Telemachus 
of Fenelon ; and the Eneliſh Tranſlation of 
Oſlian. The truth is, Verſe and Proſe, on 
ſore occaſicns, run into one another, like 
light and ſhade. It is hardly paiſible to de- 
termine the exact limit where Eloquence ends, 
and Poctry begins; nor is there any cccafion 
for being very preciſe about the boundaries, 
as long as the nature of each is underſtood. 
Theſe arc the minutiæ of Criticiſm, concern- 
ing which, frivolous Writers are always diſ- 
poſed to ſquabble; but which deſerve not 
any particular diſcuſſion. The truth and 
juſtneſs of the definition, which I have given 
of Poetry, will appear more fully ſrom the 
account which I am now to give of its origin; 
N and which will tend to throw light on much 


of 
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eb of what Jam eren to deliver, concern- 
XXXVIII. kj d 
ins its various kinds. 


＋. HE cles. ever fond of attributing to 
| their own nation the invention of all ſciences 
and arts, have aſcribed the origin of Poetry 
to Orpheus, Linus, and Muſæus. There 
were, perhaps, ſuch perſons as theſe, who 
were the firſt diſtinguiſned Bards in the Gre- PÞ* 
cian countries. But long before ſuch names 
were heard of, and among nations where they PÞ* 
were never known, Poetry exiſted. It is a 
great error to imagine, that Poetry and Muſic 
are Arts which belong only to poliſhed nati- 
ons. They have their foundation in the 
nature of man, and belong to all nations, and 
to all ages; though, like other Arts founded 
in nature, they have been more cultivated, 
and, from a concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances, carried to greater perfection in ſome 
countries, than in others. In order to ex- 
plore the riſe of Poetry, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the deſerts and the wilds; we muſt 
£0 back to the age of hunters and of ſhep- 
herds : the higheſt antiquity ; and to the 
ſimpleſt form of manners among mankind, 
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Ir has been often ſaid, and _ concurring 
voice of all antiquity affirms, that Poctry 18 
older than Proſe. But in what ſenſe this 
ſcemingly ſtrange paradox holds true, has not 
always been well underſtood. 'There never, 
certainly, was any period of ſociety, in 
which men converſed together in Poetical 

Numbers. 
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Numbers. It was in very humble and ſcanty 1, = c T. 
Proſe, as we may eaſily believe, that the firſt DA 
tribes carried on intercourſe among themſelves, 
relating to the wants and neceſſities of life. 
But from the very beginning of Society, 
there were occaſions on which they met toge- 
ther for feaſts, ſacrifices, and Public Aſſem- 
blies ; and on all ſuch occaſions, it is well 
known, that muſic, ſong, and dance, made 
their principal entertainment. It is chiefly in 
America, that we have had the opportunity 
of being made acquainted with men in their 
ſavage itate, We learn from the particular 
and concurring accounts of Travellers, that, 
among all the nations of that vaſt continent, 
eſpecially among the Northern Tribes, with 
whom we have had moſt intercourſe, muſic 
and ſong are, at all their meetings, carried on 
with an incredible degree of enthuſiaſm ; that 
the Chiefs of the Tribe are thoſe who ſigna- 
lize themſelves moſt on ſuch occaſions; that 
it is in Songs they celebrate their religious 
rites; that, by theſe they lament their public 
and private calamities, the death of friends, 
or the loſs of warriors; expreſs their joy on 
their victories ; celebrate the great actions of 
their nation, and their heroes; excite cach 
other to perform brave exploits in war, or to 


ſuffer death and torments with unſhaken con- 
ſtancy. 
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Henn then we ſee the firſt beginnings of 
Poetic Compolition, in thoſe rude effuſions, 
which the enthuſiaſm of fancy or paſſion 


ſuggeſted 
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. F cr. lug veſted to untaught men, when rouſed by 
ap i intereſting events, and by their meeting to- 
© gether in Public aſſemblies. Two partic Mars 
would early diſtin{nith this language of ſong, 
from that in which they conver! ſed on the 
common occurrences of life; namely, an un- 
uſual arrangement of words. : nd the employ- 
ment of bold figures of ſpeech. It would 
Invert words, or change them from that or— 
der in w wich they are commonly placed. to 
that which moſt ſuited the train in Which 
they roſe in the Speaker's imagination; or 
which was moſt accommodated to the ca- 
dence of the nation by which he was moved. 
Under the influence too of any firong emo- 
tion, objects do not appear to us 2 1 as they 
really are, but ſuch as paſſion makes us ſee 
them. We magniſy and exaggerate ; we 
ſeek to intereſt all others in what cauſes our 
_ emotion ; wc compare the leait things to the 
ercateſt ; we call upon the abſent as well as 
the preſent, {ng even addreſs ourſelves to 
things inanimate. Hence, 1n r with 
thoſe various movemetita of the mind, ariſe 
thoſe turns of expreſſion, which we now 
diſtinguiſh by the learned names of Hyper- 
bole, Froſopopeeia, Simile, &. but which 
are no other than the native original lan- 
guage of Poetry, among the mott barbarou 
nations. 
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Max is both a Poct, and a Muſician, by 
nature. The ſame impulſe which prompted 
t! he enthuſiaſtic Poetic Sty le, promptec a cer- 

tain 
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{ain nelody, or modulation of und. ſalted to Lz cr. 
the emotions of Joy or Grief, of Admiration, , 
Love, or Anger. There 1s a power 1n ſound, 
which, partly from nature, partly from habit 
and aſſociation, makes ſuch pathetic impreſſions 
on the fancy, as delight even the moſt wild bar- 
barians Muſic and Poetry, therefore, had the 
ſame riſe; they were prompted by the ſame 
occaſions z they were united in ſong; and, 
as long as they continued united, they tended 
without doubt, mutually to heighten and ex- 
alt each other's power, The firſt Poets ſung 
their own verſes; and hence the beginning 
of what we call, 'Verſilication; or words ar- 
ranged in a more artful order than Proſe, ſo 
as to be ſuited to ſome tune or melody. The 
liberty of tranſpoſition, or inverſion, which 
the Poetic Style, as I obſerved, would natu- 
rally aſſume, made it eaſter to form the words 
into ſome ſort of numbers that fell in with 
the muſic of the ſony, Very harſh and un- 
couth, we may eaſily believe, theſe numbers 
would be at firſt. But the pleaſure was 
felt; it was ſtudied; and Verſification, by 
degrees, paſſod into an Art, 
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IT appears from what has been aid, that | 
the firſt Compolitions, which were either re- 
corded by writing, or tranſnitted by Tra- 
dition, could be no other than Poetical Com- 
. poſitions. No other but theſe, could draw 
the attention of men in their rude uncivil- 
iied ſtate. Indeed, they knew no other. 
Cool reaſoning, and plain diſcourſe, had no 
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power to attract ſavage Tribes, addicted only 


, to hunting and war. There was nothing 


that could either rouſe the Speaker to pour 


«himſelf forth, or draw the croud to liſten, but 


the high powers of Paſſion, of Muſic, and of 
Song. This vehicle, therefore, and no other, 

could be employed by Chiefs and Legiſlators, 

when they meant to inſtruct, or to animate 
their Tribes. There is likewiſe, a farther 
 , reaſon why ſuch Compoſitions only could be 
ee to poſterity; becauſe, before 
Writing was invented, Songs only could laſt, 

and be remembered. The ear gave aſſiſtance 
to the memory, by the help of Numbers; 


fathers repeated and ſung them to their chil- 


dren; and by this oral tradition of national 
Ballads, was conveyed all the hiſtorical 
knowledge, and all the inſtruction, of the 


firſt ages. 


Tus earlieſt accounts which Hiſtory gives 
us concerning all nations, bear teſtimony to 
theſe facts. In the firſt ages of Greece, Prieſts, 
Philoſophers, and Stateſmen, all delivered 


their inſtructions in Poetry. Apollo, Or- 


pheus, and Amphion, their moſt ancient 


Bards, are repreſented as the firſt tamers of 


mankind, the firſt founders of law and ci- 
viliſation. Minos and Thales, ſung to the 
Lyre the laws which they compoſed * ; and 
till the age enn preceding that of 


* Strabo; 1. 10. 


Herodotus, 


\, "A 
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Herodotus, Hiſtory had appeared in no o other Lt cr: 
form than that of Poetical Tales. — 
Ix the ſame manner, among all other na- 
tions, Poets and Songs are the firſt objects 
that make their appearance. Arnong the 
Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their 
kings and leaders were Scalders, or Poets; 
and it is from their Runic Songs, that the 
moſt early Writers of their Hiſtory, ſuch as s 
Saxo-Grammaticus, acknowledge, that they 
had derived their chief information. Among 
the Celtic Tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ire- 
land, we know, in what admiration their 
Bards were hed, and how great influence 
they poſſeſſed over the people. They were 
both Poets and Muſicians, as all the firft 
Poets, in every country, were. They were 
always near the PRs of the chief or ſove- 
reign ; they recorded all his great exploits; 
they were employed as the ambaſſadors be- 
tween contending tribes, and their perſons j 
were held lacred. | x 


1 From this deducion it follows, that as we 4 
have reaſon to look for Poems and Songs | 
among the antiquities of all countries, ſo we | 
L may expect, that in the ſtrain of theſe there : 
will be a remarkable reſemblance, during the 
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primitive periods of every country. The oc- 
caſions of their being compoſed, are every 
where nearly the ſame. The praiſes of Gods 
and heroes, the celebration of famed anceſ- 
tors, the recital of martial deeds, ſongs of 

victory, 
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victory, andy ſongs of lamentation over the 
the misfortunes and death of their country- 
men, occur among all nations; and the ſame 
enthufafn and few, the ſame wild and irre- 
gular, but animated Compoſition, conciſe 
and glowing Style, bold and extravagant 
Figures of Speech, are the general diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of all the moſt antient 
original Poetry, 
manner which we have been long accuſtomed 
to call the Oriental manner of poetry (becauſe 
ſome of the earlieſt poetical productions came 
to us from the Eaſt), is in truth no more Ori- 
ental than Occidental; it is characteriſtical of 
an age rather than of a country; and belongs, 
in ſome meaſure, to all nations at that period 
which firſt gives riſe to Muſic and to Song. 

Mankind never re{emble each other, fo much 
as tney do 1n the beginnings of ſociety, Its 
{ubſcquent revolutions, give birth to the 


principal diſtinctions of character among na- 


tions, and divert into channels widely ſepa- 


rated, that current of human genius and 


manners, which deſcends originally from one 


1pring. 


DiIVvERSITHT V of climate, and of manner of 


living, will, however, occaſion ſome diver- 


fity in the ſtrain of the firſt Poetry of na- 
tions; chiefly according as thoſe nations are 


of a more ferocious, or - of a more gentle ſpi- 
rit; and according as they advance ffter or 
ſlower, in the arts of civilization. Thus we 


find all the remains of the ancient Gothic 


Petr y 


That ſtrong hyperbolical 
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Poetry remarkable fierce, and breathing no- * 
thing but ſlaughter and blood; while the — 
Peruvian and the Chineſe ſongs turned, from 
the earlieſt times, upon milder ſubjects. 1 

| Celtic poetry in the days of Oſſian, though 

chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained 
a conſiderable mixture of tenderneſs and re- 
finement ; in conſequence of the long culti- 

vation of Poetry among the Celtæ, by means 
of a ſeries and ſucceſſion of bards which had 
becn eſtabliſhed for ages. So Lucan in- 
forms us: 


Vos quoque qui fortes animos, belloque peremptos 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis ævum : 
Plurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina bardi*. [L. 44.4 


5 Auone the E230 nations, their early 
= Poetry appears to have ſoon received a phi- 

loſophical caſt, from what we are informed 
concerning the ſubjects of Orpheus, Linus, 
and Muſæus, who treated of Creation and 
5 of Chaos, of the Generation of the World, 
and of the Riſe of Things; and we know 
that the Greeks ad vanced ſooner to philoſo- 
5 phy, and proceeded with a quicker pace in 
all the arts of refinement than moſt other 
nations. 


VFVou too, ye bards, whom ſacred rapture: fire 5 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre, lr 
£ Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain; 
Securely now the uſeful taſſe renew, 
And nobleſt themes 1 in deathleſs longs purſue. 
Rows: 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF POETRY. 
Tar Arabians and the Perſians have al- 


Gs ways been the greateſt Poets of the Eaſt ; and 


among them, as among other nations, F. octry 
was the earlieſt vehicle of all their learning 
and inſtruction *, The antient Arabs, we are 


informed g, valued themſelves much on their 
metrical Compoſitions, which were of two 
ſorts; the one they compared to looſe pearls, 


and the other to pearls ſtrung. In the for- 


mer, the ſentences or verſes were without 
connection; and their beauty aroſe from the 
elegance of the expreſſion, and the acuteneſs 
of the ſentiment. The moral doctrines of 
the Perſians were generally comprehended in 


ſuch independent proverbial apothegms, form- 
ed into verſe, In this reſpe&t they bear a 


conſiderable reſemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon; a great part of which book conſiſts 
of unconnected Poetry, like the looſe pearls 


of the Arabians. The ſame form of Compo- 
ſition appears alſo in the Book of Job. The 
Greeks ſeem to have been the firſt who intro- 
duced a more regular ſtructure, and cloſer 
connection of parts, into their Poetical 


Writings. 


DuxixNG the infancy of Poetry, all the 


different kinds of it lay confuſed, and were 


mingled in the ſame compoſition, according 


as inclination, enthuſiaſm, or caſual inci- 


* Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap. de la Pocſie des 


Perſans. 


1 Vid. Preliminary Diſcourſe to Sale s Tranſlation of the 
Koran. 


dents, 
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dents, directed the Poet's ſtrain, In the LE cw. 


progreſs of Society and Arts, they began to 
aſſume thoſe different regular forms, and to 
be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe different names un- 
der which we now know them. But in the 
firſt rude ſtate of Poetical Effuſions, we can 
eaſily diſcern the ſeeds and beginnings of all 
the kinds of regular Poetry. Odes and hymns 


of every ſort, would naturally be among the 


firſt compoſitions ; ; according as the Bards 
were moved by religious feelings, by ex- 


ultation, reſentment, love, or any other warm 


ſentiment, to pour themſelves forth in Song. 
Plaintive or Elegiac Poetry, would as natu— 
rally ariſe from lamentations over their de- 


ceaſed friends. The recital of the atchieve- 


ments of their heroes, and their anceſtors, 


gave birth to what we now call Epic Poctry; 


and as not content with ſimply reciting theſe, 
they would infallibly be led, at ſome of their 


public meetings, to repreſent them, by intro- 


ducing different Bards ſpeaking in the charac- 
ter of their heroes, and anſwering each other, 
we find in this the firſt outlines of Troyes 
or Dramatic Writing. 


News of theſe kinds of Poetry, however, 


were in the firſt ages of Society properly diſ- 


tinguiſhed or ſeparated, as they are now, from 
each other. Indeed, not only were the dif- 


ferent kinds of Poetry then mixed together, 


but all that we now call Letters, or Compo- 
ſition of any kind, was then blended in one 


maſs, At firſt, Hiſtory, Eloquence, and Poe- 
I 2 try, 


re 


LE C T. try, were all the ſame. Whoever wanted to 
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move or to perſuade, to inform or to enter- 
tain his countrymen and neighbours, what- 


ever was the ſubject, accompanied his ſenti- 


ments and tales with the melody of Song. 
This was the caſe in that period of Society, 
when the charaQer and occupations of the 


huſbandman and the builder, the warrior and 


the ſtateſman, were united in one perſon. 


When the progreſs of Society brought on a 
ſeparation of the different Arts and Profeſſi- 
ons of Civil Lite, it led alſo by degrees to a 
ſeparation of the different literary een 
from each other. 


Tur Art of Writing was in proceſs of time 


invented; records of paſt tranſactions began 
to be kept; men, occupied with the ſubjects 
of policy and uſeful arts, wiſhed now to be 


inſtructed and informed, as well as moved. 


They reaſoned and reflected upon the affairs 
of life; and were intereſted by what was 
real, not fabulous, in paſt tranſactions. The 


Hiſtorian, therefore, now laid aſide the buſ- 


kins of Poctry ; he wrote in Proſe, and at- 


tempted to give a faithful and judicious rela- 
tion of former events. The Philoſopher ad- 
dreſſed himſelf chiefly to the underſtanding. 
The Orator ſtudied to perſuade by reaſoning, 
and retained more or leſs of the antient paſ- 
ſionate, and glowing Style, according as it 
was conducive to his purpoſe. Poetry be- 
came now a ſeparate art, calculated chiefly to 
e and confined generally to ſuch ſub- 

Jeets 
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| Even its carlicſt companion. Muſic, 


in its modern ſtate. 


_ exertion of its imaginative faculties. 
then the language of paſſion, and no other; 


of the firſt Poetry 


ſports the mind 
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jects as related to the i imaginati 
great meaſure divided from it. 


THESE ſcparations brought all the literary 
arts into a more regular form, and contributed 


to the exact and accurate cultivation of each. 


Poetry; however, in its antient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is 
It included then, the 
whole burſt of the human mind; the e 


It ſpoke 


for to paſſion, it owed its birth. Prompted 
and inſpired by objects, which to him ſeemed 


great, by events which intereſted his country 


or his friends, the early Bard aroſe and ſung. 
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He ſung indeed in wild and diſorderly ſtrains; 


but they were the native effuſions of his heart; 

they were the ardent conceptions of admirati- 
on or reſentment, of ſorrow or friendſhip, 
which he poured forth. 
therefore, that in the ade and artleſs ſtrain 
of all nations, we ſhould 
often find ſomewhat that captivates and tran- 
In after ages, when Poetry 
became a regular art, ſtudied for reputation 
and for gain, A thors began to affect what 
they did not feel, Compoting coolly in their 
cloicts, they endeavoured to imitate paſſion, 
rather than to expreſs it; they tried to force 

their imagination into raptures, or to ſupply 
the defect of native warmth, by thoſe artificial 
ornaments which might give Compal a 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF POETRY. 


Tux ſeparation of Muſic from Poetry, 


produced conſequences not favourable in 
ſome reſpecis to Poetry, and in many reſpects 


hurtful to Muſic *. As long as they remained 


united, Muſic enlivened and animated Poe- 


try, and Poetry gave force and expreſſion to 
muſical ſound. The Muſic of that early 
period was beyond doubt, extremely ſimple ; 

and muſt have Cnſiſted chiefly of ſuch pa- 
thetic notes, as the voice could adapt to the 
words of the Song. Muſical inſtruments, 
ſuch as flutes, and pipes, and a lyre with a 
very few ſtrings, appear to have been early 
invented among ſome nations; but no more 
was intended by theſe inſtruments, than ſim- 


ply to accompany the voice, and to heighten” 


the melody of Song. The Poet's ſtrain 
was always heard ; and, from many circum- 
ſtances, it appears that among the antient 
Greeks, as well as among other nations, the 
Bard ſung his verſes, and played upon his 
harp or lyre at the ſame time. In this ſtate, 


the art of Muſic was, when it produced all 


thoſe great effects, of which we read ſo much 


in an ancient ſtory. And certain it is, that 


from ſimple Muſic only, and from Muſic ac- 


companied with Verſe or Song, we are to 
look for ſtrong expreſſion, and powerful in- 
fluence over the human mind. When inftru- 
mental Muſic came to be ſtudied as a ſepa- 

rate art, diveſted of the Poct's Song, and 


See Dr. He s Diſſertation on the Re, Union, aud 
Separation of Og and Mui bc. 
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formed into the artificial and intricate combi- L E c Tz 
nations of harmony, it loſt all its ancient — 
power of inflaming the hearers with ſtrong E 
emotions; ahd ſunk into an art of mere 
amuſement, among poliſhed and luxurious 
nations. 


STILL, however, Poetry preſerves, 1n all 
countries, ſome remains of its firſt and ori- 
ginal connection with Muſic. By being 
uttered in Song, it was formed into numbers, 
or into an artificial arrangement of words 
and ſyllables, very different in different coun- 
tries; but ſuch, as to the inhabitants of each, 
ſeemed moſt melodious and_ agreeable in 
ſound. Whence ariſes that great characte- 
riſtic of Poetry which we now call Verſe; a 
ſubject which comes next to be treated of. 


IT is a ſubject of a curious nature; but as 

I am ſenſible, that were I to purſue it as far 

as my inclination leads, it would give riſe to 

_ diſcuſſions, which the greater part of Readers 

would conſider as minute, I ſhall confine my- 

ſelf to a few obſervations upon Eng Ver- 
ſification. > 
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Na rio xs, whoſe language and pronun- 
ciation were of a muſical kind, reſted their 
Verſification chiefly upon the quantities, that 
is, the length or ſhortneſs of their ſyllables. 
Others, who did not make the quantities of 
their ſyllables be ſo diſtinctly perceived in 
pronouncing them, reſted the melody of m 
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Verſe upon the number of ſyllables it con- 
tained, upon the proper diſpoſition of ac- 
cents and pauſes in it, and frequently upon 


that return of correſponding ſounds, which 


we call Rhyme. The former was the caſe 
with the Greeks and Romans; the latter is 


the caſe with us, and with moſt modern na- 


tions. Among the Greeks and Romans, 


every ſyllable, or the far greateſt number at 


leaf; was known to have a fixed and _ 


1 quantity; and their manner of 


nouncing rendered this ſo ſenſible to the * 


principle, the number of ſyllables contained 
in their hexameter verſe was allowed to vary. 


that a long ſyllable was counted preciſely 
cqual in tiwe to two ſhort ones. Upon this 


It may extend to 17; it can contain, when 
regular, no fewer than 13: but the muſical 


time was, notwithſtanding, preciſely the 
Tame in every hexameter 'yerſe, and was 


always cqual to that of 12 long ſyllables. In 
order to aſcertain the regular time of every 
verſe, and the proper mixture and ſucceſſion 


of long and ſhort ſyllables which ought to 


compoſe it, were invented, what the Gram- 
marians call Metrical Feet, Dactyles, Spon- 


dees, lambus, &c. By theſe meaſures was 


tried the accuracy of Compolition in every 
line, and whether is was ſo conſtructed as to 


fulfil its proper melody. It was requiſite, 
for inſtance, that the hexameter verſe ſhould 


have the quantity of its ſyllables ſo diſpoſed, 
that it could be ſcanned or meaſured by ſix 
wetrical feet, which n night be either Dactyles 
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liſh Verſe, would, be altogether out of place; 
for the genius of our language correſponds 


priated to it. But the common profodies ſhow, that there 


fcanned either by a Spondeus, two Choriambus's, and a 


nation of cach foot, in reading an hexameter line. From a | 4 
miſapprehenſion of this matter, I apprehend that confuſion 4 
has ſometimes ariſen among Writers, in treating of the pro- f 


VERSIFICATION. 124 
or Spondees (as the muſical time of both theſe LECT. 
is the ſame), with this reſtriction only, that the —— 
fifth foot was regularly to be a oY ie, and 

the laſt a ſpondee *. 


Tur introduction of theſe feet into Bags 


not in this reſpect to the Greek or Latin. I 
ſay not, that we have no regard to quantity, 
or to long and ſhort, in pronouncing, Many 


Some writers imagine, that the fect in Latin Verſe 
were intended to corre{pond to bars in Muſie, and to form 
muſica] intervals or diſtinctions, ſenſible to the ear in the 
pronunciation of the live. Had this been the caſe, every 
kind of Verſe mutt have had a peculiar order of feet appro- 


are ſeveral forms of Latin Verſe which are capable of being 
meaſured indiſſerently, by a jeries of feet of very different ! 
kinds. For inſtance, what is called the Aſclepedzan Verſe | b 
(in which the firſt Ode of Horace is written) may be 


rr 


33 | 1 
Pyrrichius; or by a Spondeus, a Dactylus ſucceeded by a 1 
Cæſura, and two Dactyluss. The common Pentameter, li 
and ſome other forms of Verſe, admit the like varieties; 8 1: 
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and yet the melody of the Verſe remains always the ſame, # 
though it be ſcanned by different feet. I his proves, that | . 
the metrical feet were not ſenſible in the pronunciation of $4 
the line, but were intended only to regulate its conſtructi- 4 
13 
on; or applied as meaſures, to try whether the ſucceſſion of "FF 
long and ſhort ſyllables was ſuch as ſuited the melody of the 4B 
Verſe: and as feet of different kinds could ſometimes be 41 
applied for this purpoſe, hence it happened, that ſome forms 1 
of Verſe were capable of being ſcanned in different ways. { 


For meaſuring the hexameter line, no other feet were found 
fo proper as Dactyles and Spondces, and therefore by theſe 


it is uniformly ſcanned, But no ear is ſenſible of the termi- 
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words we have, eſpecially our words con- 

fiſting of ſeveral ſyllables, where the quan- 
tity, or the long and ſhort ſyllables, are inva- 
riably fixed; but great numbers we have 
alſo, where the quantity is left altogether 
looſe. This is the caſe with a great part of 
our words conſiſting of two ſyllables, and 
with almoſt all our b In gene- 
ral, the difference made between long and 
ſhort ſyllables, in our manner of pronoun- 
cing them is fo very inconſiderable, and ſo 
much liberty is left us for making them 
either long or ſhort at pleaſure, that mere 


quantity is of very little effect in Engliſh 


Verſification. The only perceptible differ- 
ence among our ſyllables, ariſes from ſome 
of them being uttered with that ſtronger per- 
cuſſion of voice, which we call Accent. This 
Accent, does not always make the ſyllable 
longer, but gives it more force of found only: 


and it is upon a certain order and ſucceſſion 


of accented and unaccented ſyllables, infi- 
nitely more than upon their being long or 


| ſhort, that the melody of our Verſe depends. 
If we take any of Mr. Pope's lines, and in 


reciting them alter the quantity of the ſyl- 


lables, as far as our quantities are ſenſible, 


the Muſic of the Verſe will not be much in- 
jured: whereas, if we do not accent the ſyl- 
lables according as the verſe dictates, its me- 
lody will be totally deſtroyed “. os 

- . OUR 


® See "TM well illuſtrated in Lord Monboddo's Treatiſe 


ef ibs Origin and wy of Language, Vol. II. under the 
head 


VERSIFICATION. 
Our Engliſh Heroic Verſe is of what may 


be called an lambic ſtructure ; that is, com- 
poſed of a ſucceſſion nearly alternate of ſylla- 
bles, not ſhort and long, but unaccented and 


accented. With regard to the place of theſe 


accents, however, ſome liberty is admitted, 
for the ſake of variety. Very often, though 
not always, the line begins with an unaccent- 


ed ſyllable; and ſometimes, in the courſe of 


it, two unaccented ſyllables follow each other. 


But, in general, there are either five, or four, 


accented ſyllables in each line. The number 
of ſyllables is ten, unleſs where an Alexan- 
drian Verſe - is | occaſionally admitted. In 
Verſes not Alexandrian, inſtances occur where 
the line appears to have more than the limit- 


ed number. But in ſuch inſtances, I appre- 


hend it will be found, that ſome of the liquid 
ſyllables are ſo ſlurred in pronouncing, as to 
bring the Verſe, with reſpect to its effect 
upon the ear, within the uſual bounds. 


ANorHER eſſential circumſtance in the 
conſtitution of our Verſe, is the cæſural pauſe, 


falls towards the middle of each line. 


19 of the Proſody of language. He ſhows that this is 
not only the conſtitution of our own Verſe, but that by our 
manner of reading Latin Verſe, we make its Muſic nearly 
the ſame. For we certainly do not pronounce it according 
to the ancient quantities, ſo as to make the muſical time of 
one long ſyllable equal to two ſhort ones; but according to 
a ſucceſſion of accented and unaccented ſyllables, only mixed 
in a ratio different from that of our own Verſe. No Ro- 
man could poſhbly underſtand our pronunciation, 
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VERSIFICATION. 


Some pauſe of this kind, dictated by the me- 

lody, 15, found in the Verſe of moſt nations. 
It is fohnd, as might be ſhown, in the Latin 
hexameter. In the French heroic Verſe, it is 
very ſenſible. That is a verſe of twelve ſyl- 
labſes, and in every line, juſt after the ſixth 


ſyllable, there falls regularly and indiſpenſa- 


bly, a cæſural pauſe, dividing the line into 
two equal hemiſtichs. For example, in the 
firſt lines of Boileau's Epiſtle to the = 
Jeune & vaillant hw | dont la haute ſageſſe 

N'eſt point le fruit tardif | d'une lente vieileſſe, 
Qui ſeul ſans Miniſtre | a Vexample des Dieux | 


Soutiens tout par toi-meme | & voistous par ſes yeux. 


In this train all their Vert proceed; the one 
half of the line always anſwering to the 


other, and the ſame chime returning inceſ- 


ſantly on the ear without intermiſſion or 
change; which is certainly a defect in their 
Verſe, and unfits it ſo very much for the 
freedom and dignity of Heroic Poetry. On 
the other hand, it is a diſtinguiſhing advan- 
tage of our Engliſh Verſe, that it allows the 
paulſc to be varied through four different ſyl- 
lables in the line. The pauſe may fall iter 
the 4th, the 5th, the. th, or the 7th ſyllable; 

and according as the pauſe i is placed after one 


or Other of theſe ſyllables, the melody of the 


Verſe is much changed, its air and cadence 
are diverſified. By this means, Uncommon 


richneſs and variety are added to Engliſh Ver- 


fcation, 


Wirte 


VERSIFICATION. 


Wurs the pauſe falls earlieſt, that is, af- 1 f © . 
ter the 4th ſyllable, the briſkeſt. melody 
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thereby formed, and the moſt ſpirited air 
given to the line. In the following lines of 
the Rape of the Lock, Mr. Pope has, with 


exquiſite propriety, ſaited the conſtruction of 


the Verſe to the ſubject. 


On her white breaſt | a ſparkling cr die e wore, 
Whis Jews might kiſs | and Infidels adore; 
Her lively looks | a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix'd as thoſe. 
Favours to none | to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 

Oft ſhe rejects | but never once offends. 


Wauen the anc falls alive the 5th ſyllable, 
which divides the line into two equal porti- 
ons, the melody 1s ſenſibly altered. The 
Verſe loſes that briſk and ſprightly air, which 
it had with the former pauſe, and becomes 
more {mooth, gentle and flowing. 


Eternal ſunſhine | of the ſpotleſs mind, 
Each prayer accepted | and each wiſh relign'd. 


Wund the pauſe proceeds to follow the 
6th ſyllable, the tenor of the Muſic becomes 
ſolemn and grave. The verſe marches now 
with a more ſlow and meaſured pace, than. 
in any of the two former caſes. 


The wrath of Peleus' ſon | the direful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian woes | O Goddeſs ſing ! 
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. KC r. Bor the grave, ſolemn cadence becomes 
Eg ee ſtill more ſenſible, when the pauſe falls after 
the 7th ſyllable, which is the neareſt place to 
the end of the line that it can occupy. This 
kind of Verſe occurs the ſeldomeſt, but has a 
happy effect in diverſifying the melody It 
produces that flow Alexandrian air, which is 
finely ſuited to a cloſe; and for this reaſon, 
ſuch lines almoſt never occur together, but 
are uſed in finiſhing the couplet. 


And in the ſmooth deſcription | murmur ſtill. 
Long loved adored ideas! all adieu. 


I Have taken my examples from Verſes 
in rhyme ; becauſe in theſe, our Verſification 
is ſubjected to the ſtricteſt law. As Blank 
Verſe is of a freer kind, and naturally is read 
with leſs cadence or tone, the pauſes in it, 
and the effect of them, are not always ſo 
ſenſible to the car. It is conſtrued, how- 
ever, entirely upon the ſame principles, with 
reſpect to the place of the pauſe. There are 
ſome, who, in order to exalt the variety and 
the power of our Heroic Verſe, have main- 
tained that it admits of muſical pauſes, not 
only after thoſe four ſyllables, where Iaſhgn- 
ed their place, but after any one ſyllable in the 
Verſe indifterently, where the ſenſe direQs it 
to be placed. This, in my opinion, is the 
ſame thing as to maintain that there is no 
pauſe at all belonging to the natural melody 
of the Verſe; ſince, according to this notion, 
the pauſe 1 1s formed entirely by the meaning, 


not 


VERSIFICATION. 


not by the Muſic. But this I apprehend tor. E c . 


be contrary both to the nature of Verſificati- 
on, and to the experience of every good ear“. 
Thoſe certainly are the happieſt lines, wherein 
the pauſe, prompted by the melody, coin- 
cides in ſome degree with that of the ſenſe, 
or at leaſt does not tend to ſpoil or interrupt 
the meaning. Wherever any oppoſition be- 


tween the muſic and the ſenſe chances to 


take place, I obſerved before, in treating of 


Pronunciation or Delivery, that the proper 


method of reading theſe lines, is to read them 

according as the ſenſe dictates, neglecting or 

ſlurring the cæſural pauſe; which renders the 

line leſs graceful indeed, but, however, does 
not entirely deſtroy its ſound, 


Ov Blank Verſe poſſeſſes great advanta- 
ges, and is indeed a noble, bold, and diſen- 
cumbered ſpecies of Verſification. The prin- 
cipal defect in rhyme, is the full cloſe which 
it forces upon the ear, at the end of —_ 


* In the Italian heroic Verſe . by Taſſo in his 
Gieruſalemme, and Arioſto in his Orlando, the pauſes are 
of the ſame varied nature with thoſe which I have ſhown to 
belong to Engliſh Verſification, and fall after the ſame four 
ſyllables in the line. Marmontel, in his Poetique Fran- 
goiſe, Vol. I. p. 269, takes notice, that this conſtruction of 
Verſe 1s common to the Italians and the Engliſh ; and de- 
fends the uniformity of the French cæſural pauſe upon this 
ground, that the alteration of maſculine and feminine 
| rhymes, furniſhes ſufficient , variety to the French Poetry; 
whereas the change of movemeat, occaſioned by the four 
different pauſes in Engliſh and Italian Verſe, produces, ac- 
cording to him, too great diverſity. On the head of pauſes 
in Engliſh Verſiſication, ſee the Elements of Criticiſm, 
Ce 18. Sect. 4. 
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VERSIFICATEON. 
couplet. Blank Verſe is freed from this; and 


allows the lines to run into each other with 


as great liberty as the Latin hexameter per- 


mits, perhaps with greater. Hence it is par- 
ticularly ſuited to ſubjects of dignity and 
force, which demand more free and manly 
numbers than rhyme. The conſtraint and 


ſtrict regularity of rhyme are unfavourable to 


the ſublime, or to the highly pathetic ſtrain. 


An Epic Poem, or a Tragedy, would be tet- 


tercd and degraded by it.“ It is beſt adapted 


to compoſitions of a temperate ſtrain, where 


no particular vehemence is required in the 
ſentiments, nor great ſublimity in the Style; 
ſuch as Paſtorals, Elegies, Epiſtles, Satyres, 
&c. To theſe, it communicates that degree 
of elevation which is proper for them ; and 
without any other aſſiſtance ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhes the Style from Proſe. He who 
ſhould write ſuch Poems in Blank Verſe, 
would render his work harſh and unpleaſing. 
In order to ſupport a poetical Style, he would 
be obliged to affect a pomp of guage un- 


ſuitable to the ſubject. 


TrouGH I join in opinion with thoſe, 
who think that Rhyme finds its proper place 


in the middle, but not in the higher regions 


of Poetry, I can by no means join in the in- 


vecti ves which ſome have poured out againſt 
it, as if it were a mere barbarous gingling of 


ſounds, fit only for children, and owing to 


nothing but the corruption of taſte in the 
monkiſh ages. a might jndeed be bar- 
| barons 


VERSIFICATION. 


barous in Latin or Greek Verſe, becauſer. * 


theſe languages, by the ſonorouſneſs of their C 
words, by their liberty of tranſpoſition and 
inverſion, by their fixed quantities and muſi- 


XXVIII. 
— 


cal pronunciation, could carry on the melody 
of Verſe without its aid. But it does not 


follow, that therefore it muſt be barbarous in 


the Englith language, which is deſtitute of 


theſe advantages. Every langaage has powers 


and graces, and muſic peculiar to itſelf; and 


what is becoming in one, \ would be ridicu- 
lous in another. Rhyme was barbarous in 
Latin; and an attempt to conſtruct Engliſh 
Ven after the form of hexameters, and 
pentameters, and Sapphics, is as barbarous 
among us. It is not true, that rhyme is 
merely a monkiſh invention. On the con- 
trary, it has obtained under different forms, 
in the Verſification of moſt known nations. 
It is found in the Ancient Poetry of the nor- 
thern nations of Europe; it is ſaid to be 


found among the Arabs, the Perſians, the 


Indians, and the Americans. This ſhows 
that there is ſomething in the return of ſimi- 
lar ſounds, which is grateful to the ears of 
moſt part of mankind. 
after reading Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 
or Eloiſa to Abelard, ſhall not admit our 
rhyme, with all its varieties of pauſes, to 
carry both elegance, and e etneſs of ſound, 
his ear muſt be pronounced to be of a very 
_ peculiar kind. Þ 


THE 
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=— rhyme in couplets, is a modern ſpecies of 


VERSIFICATION. 
Tue preſent form of our Engliſh heroic 


Verſification, The meaſure generally uſed 
in the days of Qucen Elizabeth, King James, 
and King Charles I. was the ſtanza of eight 
lines, ſuch as Spencer employs, borrowed 
from the Italian; a meaſure very conſtrained 
and artificial. Waller was the firft who 
brought couplets into vogue; and Dryden 
afterwards eſtabliſhed the uſage. Waller firſt 
ſmoothed our Verſe; Dryden perfected it. 
Mr. Pope's Verſification has a peculiar charac- 
ter. It is flowing and ſmooth, in the higheſt 
degree; far more laboured and correct than 
that of any who went before him. He in- 

troduced one conſiderable change into Heroic 
Verſe, by totally throwing aſide the triplets, 
or three lines rhyming together, in which Mr. 
Dryden abounded. Dryden's Verſification, 


| however, has very great merit; and, like all 


his productions, has much ſpirit, mixed with 
careleſſneſs. If not ſo ſmooth and correct as 
Pope's, it is however more varied and eaſy. 
He ſubjects himſelt leſs to the rule of cloſing 
the ſenſe with the couplet; and frequently 
takes the liberty of making his couplets run 
into one another, with ſomewhat of the free- 


dom of Bla nk Verle. 


LECTURE 


L E C TRE XX 


PASTORAL POETRY—LYRIC POETRY. 


N the laſt Letts, I gave an account of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry, and CV 


made ſome obſervations on the nature of 
Engliſh Verſification. I now proceed to treat 


of the chief kinds of Poetical Compoſition ; 


and of the critical rules that relate to them. 
I ſhall follow that order, which is moſt ſimple 
and natural; beginning with the leſſer forms 


of Poetry, ood aſcending from them to the 


Epic and Dramatic, as the moſt dignified. 
This Lecture ſhall be — on Paſtoral, 
and Lyric Poetry. 


TrnovGn I begin with the conſideration of 


Paſtoral Poetry, it is not becauſe I conſider. 
it as one of the earlieſt forms of Poetical 
Compoſition On the contrary, I am of 


opinion that it was not cultivated as a diſtin 
ſpecies, or ſubject of Writing, until Society 
K 2 Had 
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[had advanced in refinement. Moſt Authors 
have indced indulged the fancy, that becauſe 
-ig life which mankind at firſt led was rural, 

therefore, their firſt Poetry was Paſtoral, or 


. in the celebration of rural ſcenes 


and objects. I make no doubt, that it would 
borrow many of its images and 3 from 
thoſe natural objects with which men were 
beſt acquainted; but I make as little doubt, 
that the calm and tranquil ſcenes of rural fe- 
licity were not, by any means, the firſt objects 
which inſpired that ſtrain of Compoſition, 
which we now call Poetry. It was inſpired, 
in the firſt periods of every nation, by events 


and objects which rouſed men's paſſions ; or, 
at leaſt, awakened their wonder and admira- 


tion. The actions of their Gods and Heroes, 


their own exploits in war, the ſucceſſes or 
misfortunes of their countrymen and friends, 
furniſhed the firſt 'Themes to the Bards of 
every country. What was of a Paſtoral kind 


in their Compoſitions, was incidental only, 
They did not think of chooſing for their 


'Theme, the tranquillity and the pleaſures of 
the country, as long as theſe were daily and 
familiar objects to them. It was not till men 

had begun to be aſſembled in great eities, 


after the diſtinctions of rank and ſtation were 
formed, and the buitle of Courts and large 


Societies was known, that Paſtoral Poetry 


aſſumed its preſent form. Men then began 
to look back upon the more ſimple and inno- 
cent life, which their forefathers led, or which, 


at leaſt, they fancied them to have led : they 


looked 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


looked back upon it with pleaſure; and in thoſer. r CT. 


rural ſcenes, and paſioral occupations, ima- 
gining a degree of felicity to take place, e 


rior to what they now enjoyed, conceived the 


idea of celebrating it in Poctry. It was in the 
court of King Ptolomy, that Thicocritus wrote 
the firit Paitorals with which we are ac- 
quainted ; and, in the gourt of Avguitus, he 
was imitated by Virgil. 


Bur whatever may have been the origin of 
Paitoral Poctry, it is, undoubtedly, a natural, 
and very ag erccable form of Poctical Compo- 
ſition. It recalls to our imagination, thoſe 
gay ſcenes, and pleaſing views of nature, 
which commonly are the delight of our child- 
hood and youth; and to which, in more ad- 
anced years, the greateſt part of men recur 
/with pleaſure. It exhibits to us a life, with 
which we are accuſtomed to aſſociate the ideas 
of peace, of leiſure, and of innocence; and, 
therefore, we readily ſet open our heart to 
ſuch repreſentations as promiſe to baniſh 
from our thoughts the cares of the world, and 


to tranſport us into calm Elyſian regions. At 


the fame time, no ſubject bids fairer for being 
favourable to Poetry. Amidit rural objects, 
nature preſents, on all hands, the fineſt field 
for deſcription ; and nothing appears to flow 
more, of its own accord, nba Poetical Num- 
bers, than rivers and mountains, meadows 
and hills, flocks and trees, and ſhepherds void 
of care. Hence, this ſpecies of Poetry has, 
at all times, allured many Readers, and ex- 
. cited 
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cited many Writers, But, notwithſtanding 
thoſe advantages it poſſeſſes, it will appear, 


from what I have farther to obſerve upon it, 


that there is hardly any ſpecies of Poctry 
which is more difficult to be carried to perfec- 
tion, or in which few Writers have excelled. 


Pas ToR AL life may be conſidered in three 


different views; either ſuch as it now aclual- 


ly is; when the ſtate of Shepherds 1s reduced 
to be a mean, ſervile, and laborious Rate; 


when their employments are become diſagree- 


able, and their ideas groſs and low: or ſuch 
as we may ſuppoſe it once to have been, in 
the more carly and ſimple ages, when it was 
a life of caſe and abundance; when the 
wealth of men conſiſted chiefly in flocks and 
herds, and the Shepherd, though unrefined 
in his manners, was reſpectable in his ſtate : 


or, laſtly, ſuch as it never was, and never 


can in reality be, when, to the eaſe, 


innocence, and ſimplicity of the carly ages, 


we attempt to add the polithed taſte, and 


cultivated manners, of modern times. Of 
theſe three ſtates, the firſt is too groſs and 


mean, the laſt too refined and unnatural, to 


be made the ground-work of Paſtoral Poetry. 
Either of theſe extremes is a rock upon which 
the Poet will ſplit, it he approach too near 


it. We ſball be diſguſted if he give usp#too 
much of the ſervile employments, and low 


ideas of aclual peaſants, as Theocritus is 
cenſured for having ſometimes done; and if, 
like fome of the French and Italian Writers 

SW | | of 
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of Paſtorals, he makes his Shepherds diſ- 1. E C T. 
courſe as if they were courtiers and ſcholars, 3. 
he then retains the name oaly, but wants the 


ſpirit of Paitoral Poetry. 


He muſt, therefore, keep in the middle 
ſtation between theſe. He muſt form to him- 
ſelf the idea of a rural Rate, ſuch as in certain 
periods of Society may have actually taken 
place, where there was eaſe, equality, and 
Innocence ; where Shepherds were gay and 
agreeable, without being learned or refined ; 
and plain and artleſs, without being grofs and 
wretched. The great charm of Paſtoral Poe- 
try ariſes, from the view which it exhibits of 
the tranquillity and happineis of a rural life. 
This pleaſing illuſion, therefore, the Poet 
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muſt carefully maintain. He muſt diſplay, to | 
us, all that is agreeable in that ſtate, but hide © 9 
whatever is diſpleafing*, Let him paint its 1 
. : ſimplicity 1 


* In the following beautiful ins of the Firſt Eclogue, 
Virgil has, in the true ſpirit of a Paſtoral Poet, brought to- 
gether as agreeable an aſſemblage of images of rural plea- 
{ure as can any where be found. 

Forrunate ſenex! hie inter flumina nota, | 
Ft fontes ſacros, frigus capiabis opacum. 
Hinc tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, . 1 
Hyblz1s apibus, florem depaſt: a ſalicti, EN | { 

Sepe levi lomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. | 

Hinc alti ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras | 

Nec tamen interea, raucæ, tua curas palumbes, | | 

Nec gemere acria : ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. : 


Happy old man! here mid th” accuſtomed ſtreams 
And facred ſprings you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams; 
While from yon willow fence, thy paſtures bound, 
The bees that ſuck their flowery ſtores around, = | | 1 

Shall | 
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1 x C r. ſimplicity and innocence to the full; but 


XXXIX. 


is the gener 


cover its rudeneſs and miſery. Diſtreſſes, in- 
deed, and anxieties he may attribute to it; 
for it would be perfectly unnatural to ſuppoſe 
any condition of human life to be without 
them; but they muſt be of ſuch a nature, as 
not to ſhock the fancy with any thing peculi- 
arly diſguſting in the paſtoral life. The 
Shepherd may well be afflicted for the diſ- 
pleaſure of his miſtreſs, or for the loſs of a 


favourite lamb. It is a ſufficient recommen- 


dation of any ſtate, to have only ſuch evils as 
theſe to deplore. In ſhort, it is the paſtoral 
life ſomewhat embelliſhed awd beautified, at 
leaſt, ſeen on its faireſt fide only, that the 


Poet ought to preſent to us. But let him take 


care, that, in embellifhing nature, he does 
not altogether diſguiſe her; or pretend to 
join with rural ſimplicity and happineſs, ſuch 
improvements as are unnatural and foreign 
to it. If it be not exactly real life which he 
preſents to us, it muſt, however, be ſome- 
what that „ e This, in my opinion, 

idea of Paſtoral Poetry. But, 
in order to examine it more particularly, let 
us conſider, firſt, the ſcenery; next, the cha- 
racters; and laſtly, the ſubjects and actions, 


which this ſort of Compoſition ſhould ex- 
" hibit., . 


Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe. 

While from ſteep rocks the pruner's Song is heard; 
Nor the ſoft cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Meanwhile ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 


| | — , 2 
Nor turtles from the atrial elms to plain. WAR rTox. 


As 
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As to the Scene, it is clear, that it muſt LECT. 


always be laid in the country, and much of 
the Poet's merit depends on deſcribing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this reſpect, excell- 
cd by Theocritus, whote deſcriptions of na- 
tural beauties are richer, and more pictureſque 
than thoſe of the other. In every Paſtoral, 


* What rural ſcenery, for inſtance, can be painted in 
more lively colours, than the following deſcription exhibits ? 
ie t Ts Bebo; 
Aduzs o;iv00 Kemoummiy ix νε Et 
Ey Ti V6STUd T0078 ty zfoTeHs der. 
Hex d fe, egg LEATH x Oovicrre. 
” Auyiigos FTia Ti. To N tryrpibey iegoy ome 
N ved Sg WTO X& T5 30u5vov xt Hg . 
To. 57 or. THER XG og od Eü * U ? 
Terriaes MeANGYEDVTES £300 b. & 0 ChoAvywy 
Taadd e &y Tvzivzios gd re ed v0 as" 
? AtiToy x68vI9% Las exovbitic, ts TeUyav. | 
Iorwwro SVA. Tie 3 «01 HENITTHL, 
lar debe figicg puru Tov; ; woos 0 ofwpne. 
"Oxvas wiv Tue Foro, rar TFIovecio de A 
A νε Age Munro” ro: N £x5%,vYT0 
"Ogre; Beg PYRO X24T& eos tg. | 
Turoczix. Idyll. sii. 132. 
8 —on ſoft beds recline | 
Of lentiſk, and young branches of the vine; 
Poplars and elms above, xheir foliage ſpread, 
Lent a cool ſhade, and waved the breezy head; 
Below a ſtream, from the nymph's ſacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave : 
In the warm ſunbeams, verdant ſhades among, 
Shrill graſshoppers renewed their plaintive ſong : 
At diſtance far, concealed in ſhades, alone, 
Sweet Philomela poured her tuneful moan : 
The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 
And ſweetly penſive coo'd the turtle dove; | 
While honey bees, for ever on the wing, 
Humm'd round the flowers, or iipt the ſilver ſpring, 
The rich, ripe ſeaſon, gratiſied the ſenſe 
With ſummer's ſweets, and autumn's redolence. 
Apples and pears lay ſtrewed in heaps around, 
And the plum's loaded branches kiſs'd the ground. 
| „ 5 | h Fawxrs. 
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I. * o r. a ſcene, or coral proſpect, ſhould be diſtin- 


XXXIX. 
— — 
that we have thoie unmeaning groupes of 


ly drawn, and ſet before us. It is not enough, 


violets and roſes, of birds, and prooks, and 


breezes, which our common Paſtoral-mongers 


throw together, and which are perpetually 
recurring upon us without variation. A good 
Poet ought to give us ſuch a landſcape, as a 
painter could copy after. His objects muſt 
be particulariſed; the ſtream, the rock, or 
the tree, muſt, each of them, ſtand forth, fo 
as to make a figure in the imagination, and 
to give us a pleaſing conception of the placo 


where we are. A ſingle object, happily in- 


troduced, will mn diſtinguiſh and cha- 
racteriſe a whole ſcene; ſuch as the antique 
ruſtic Sepulchre, a very beautiful objec in a 
landſcape, which Virgil has ſet before us, and 
which he has taken 1 Theocriti Ss: 


Hine adeo media eſt nobis via; jamque ſepulchrum 


Incipit apparere Bianoris; hic ubi denſas 


Agricolæ N frondes ECL. IX. * 


Not only 1n profeſſed nn of the 
ſcenery, but in the frequent alluſions to na- 
tural objects, which occur, of courſe, in Paſ- 
torals, the Poet muſt, above all things, ſtudy 
variety. He muſt diverſify his face of na- 
ture, by preſenting to us new images; or 


* 


Toe our mid journey are we come, 

L ſce the top of old Bianor's tomb; 

Here, Maris, where the ſwains thick branches prune, 
And ftrew their leaves, cur voices let us tune. 
| WarrToON. 


otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, he will ſoon become inſipid with © | 
thoſe known topics of deſcription, which 


were original, it is true, in the firſt Poets, 
who copied them from nature, but which are 
now worn thread-bare by inceſſant imitation. 
It is alſo incumbent on him, to ſuit the 


ſcenery to the ſubject of the Paſtoral ; and, 


according as it 1s of a gay or a melancholy 


kind, to exhibit nature under ſuch forms as 
may correſpond with the emotions or ſenti- 


ments which he deſcribes. Thus Virgil, in 
his ſecond Eclogue, which contains the La- 
mentation of a deſpairing Lover, gives, with 


1 * a gloomy appearance to the ſcene: 


Tantum inter dene umbroſa cacumina, fagos, 
Aſſiduè veniebat ; ibi hee incondita ſolus 
Montibus & tylvis ſtudio jactabat inani “. 


Wir regard to the characters, or perſons, 


which are proper to be introduced into Paſ- 


torals, it is not enough that they be perſons 


reſiding in the country, The adventures, or 
the diſcourſes of courtiers, or citizens, in the 


country, are not what we look for in ſuch 
Writings; we expect to be entertained by 


Shepherds, or perſons wholly engaged in ru- 
ral occupations; whoſe innocence and free- 


dom rom the cares of the world may, in 


* Mid ſhades of thicket back he pined ale 
To the wild woods and mountains made his moan z 
Still day by day, in incoherent ſtrains, 
*T was all he equi, deſpairing told his pains. 
WAgTox. 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


LECT. our imagination, form an agreeable contraſt, 


XXXIX. 


with the manners and characters of thoſe | 


who are engaged in che buſtle of life. 


ONE of the principal difficulties which 
here occurs has been already hinted ; that of 
keeping the exact medium between too much 


ruſticity on the one hand, and too much re- 


finement on the other. The Shepherd, aſ- 
ſuredly, muſt be plain and unaffected in his 
manner of thinking, on all ſubjects. An 
amiable ſimplicity muſt be the ground-work 
of his character. At the ſame time, there is 
no neceility for his being dull and inſipid. 
He may have good ſenſe and reflection; he 
may have ſprightlineſs and vivacity ; he may 


have very tender and delicate feelings ; ſince 


theſe are, more or leſs, the portion of men in 
all ranks of life; and ſince, undoubtedly, 
there was much genius in the world, before 


there were learning, or arts to refine it. But 


then he muſt not ſubtiliſe; he muſt not deal 


in general reflections, and abſtract reaſoning ; 


and ſtill leſs in the points and conceits of an 


affected gallantry, which ſurely belong not to 


his character and ſituation. Some of theſe 
conceits are the chief blemiſhes of the Italian 
Paſtorals, which are otherwiſe beautiful. 
When Aminta, in Taſſo, is diſentangling his 
miſtreſs's hair from a tree to which a Savage 
had bound it, he is repreſented as fayins : 
Cruel trec! how couldſt thou injure that 
lovely hair which did thee ſo much ho- 


„ nour ? thy rugged trunk was not worthy 


5 of 
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« have the ſervants of love, if thoſe 
„ chains are common to them and to the 

« trees *?” Such flrained ſentiments as 
| theſe, ill befit the woods. Rural perſonages 
are ſuppoſed to ſpeak the language of plain 
ſenſe, and natural feelings. When they de- 


141 
„ of ſuch lovely knots. What advantage LECT. 


XXXIX. 


Precious 


ſcribe, or relate, they do it with ſimplicity, 


and naturally allude to rural circumſtances ; 
as in theſe beautiful lines of one of Virgil's 
Eclogues: 


Sepibus in noſtris parvam te roſcida mala 

(Dux ego veſter eram) vidi cum matre legentem; 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 
Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abftulit error f 


Ix another paſſage, he makes a  Shepherdeſ 


throw an apple at her lover : 


* Gia di nodi ſi bei non era degno 
Coſi rovido tronco ; or che vantaggio 
Ilanno i ſervi d' amor, ſe lor commune 
E' con le piante il pretioſo laccio? 
Pianta crudel ! poteſti quel bel crine 
Offender, tu, ch a te feo tanto onore ? 


Arro, III. 8 


Once with your mother to our fields you came 
For dewy apples; thence I date my flame; 
The choicelt fruit I pointed to your view, 
Tho? young, my raptur'd ſoul was fix'd on you; 
The boughs I juſt could reach with little arms; 
But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms, 
O, how I gaz'd, in pleaſing tranſport Joſt ! 
How glow'd my heart in ſweet deluſion loſt! 


WarroN. 
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\Tum fugit ad falices, & ſe cupit ante videri * 


This is nalve, as the French expreſs it, and 
perfectly ſuited to Paſtoral Manners. Mr. 


ain 0 wanted to imitate this paſſage, and, 
© 


thought, to Hee upon it. He does 
Ss: 


The ſprightly Sglvie: trips along the green, 

She runs; but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, | 

How much at variance are her feet, and eyes ? 


This falls far ſhort of Vin; the natural 


and pleaſing ſimplicity of the deſcription is 


deſtroyed, by the quaint and affected turn in 


; the line: How much at variance are 


* her feet, and eyes 


SurrosiNG the Poet to have formed cor- 
rect ideas concerning his Paſtoral characters 
and perſonages; the next enquiry is, about 
what is he to employ them? and what are to 
be the ſubjects of his Eclogues ? For it is not 
enough, that he gives us Shepherds diſcourſ- 
ing together, Every good Poem, of every 
kind, ought to have a ſubject which would, 
in 3 way, intereſt us. Now, here, I ap- 


prehend, lies the chief difficulty of Paſtoral 


* My Phillis me with pelted apples plies 
Then, tripping to the wood, the wanton hies, 
| And wiſhes to be ſeen before ſhe flies. 


. 


Writing. 
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Writing. The active ſcenes of country life IE c T. 
either are, or to moſt deſcribers appear to be ö 
too barren of incidents. The ſtate of a Shep- 
herd, or a perſon occupied in rural employ- 
ments only, is expoſed to few of thoſe acci- 
dents and revolutions which render his ſitua- 
tion intereſting, or produce curioſity or ſur- 
priſe. The tenor of his lite 1s uniform. His 
ambition is conceived to be without policy, 
and his love without intrigue. Hence it 1s, 
that, of all Poems, the moſt meagre com- 
monly in the ſubject, and the leaſt diverſified 
in the ſtrain, is the Paſtoral. From the firſt 
lines, we can, generally, gnefs at all that is 
to follow. It is either a Shepherd who fits 
down ſolitary by a brook, to lament the ab- 
fence, or cruelty of his miſtreſs, and to tell 
us how the trees wither, and the flowers 
droop, now that ſhe is gone; or we have 
two ſhepherds who challenge one another to 
{ing, rehearſing alternate verſes, which have 
little either of meaning or ſubject, till the 
Judge rewards one with a ſtudded crook, and 
another with a beechen bowl. To the fre- 
quent repetition of common-place topics, of 
this ſort, which have been thrummed over 
by all Eclogue Writers ſince the days of The- 
_ ocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that 


infipidity which prevails in Paſtoral "Om 
ſitions. 


| MUCH queſtion, however, whether this 
inſipidity be not owing to the fault of the 
Poets, and to their barren and {viſh imita- 

tion 


PASTORAL POETRY, 


LECT. tion of the ancient paſtoral topics, rather 


than to the confined nature of the ſubject. 
For why may not Paſtoral Poetry take a 
wider range? Human nature, and human 
aſſions, are much the ſame in every rank of 
life; and wherever theſe paſſions operate on 
| objeQs that are within the rural ſphere, there 
may be a proper ſubject for paſtoral, One 
would indeed chooſe to remove from this 
ſort of Compoſition the operations of violent 
and direful paſſions, and to preſent ſuch only 
as are conſiſtent with innocence, ſimplicity, 
and virtue. But under this limitation, there 
will fill be abundant ſcope for a careful ob- 
ſerver of nature to exert his genius. The 
various adventures which give occaſion to 
thoſe engaged in country life to diſplay their 
diſpofition and temper; the ſcenes of domeſ- 
tic felicity or diſquiet ; the attachment of 
friends and of brothers ; the rivalſhip and 
competitions of lovers; the unexpected ſuc- 
ceſſes or misfortunes of families, might give 
occaſion to many a pleaſing and tender in- 
cident ; and were more of the narrative and 
ſentimental intermixed with the deſcriptive 
in this kind of Poetry, it would become much 
more intereſting than it now generally 1 is, to 
the bulk of readers*. 


- 


Phe obe obſervations on the barrenneſs of the com- 
mon Eclogues, were written before any tranſlation from the 
German had made us acquainted in this country with Geſ- 
ner's Idylls, in which the ideas that had occurred to me for 
the improvement of Paſtoral Poetry, are fully realized. 


THE 
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TRE two great fathers of Paſtoral Poetry = c T. 


are, 'Theocritus, and Virgil, Theocritus was * 


a Sicilian; and as he has laid the ſcenes of 


his Eclogues in his own country, Sicily be- 


came ever afterwards a ſort of conſecrated 
ground for Paſtoral Poetry. His Idyllia, as 
he has entitled them, are not all of equa 
merit; nor indeed are they all paſtorals; but 
ſome of them poems of a quite different na- 
ture. In ſuch, however, as are properly paſ- 
torals, there are many and great beauties, He 
is diſtinguithed for the ſimplicity of his ſenti- 


ments; for the great ſweetneſs and harmon 


of his numbers, and for the richneſs of his 


ſcenery and deſcription. He is the original, 
of which Virgil is the imitator. For moſt of 
Virgil's higheſt beauties in his Eclogues are 
copied from Theocritus ; in many places he 
has done nothing more than tranſlate him, 


He muſt be allowed, however, to have imi- 


XXIX 
3 


tated him with great judgment, and in ſome 


reſpects to have improved upon him. For 
Theocritus, it cannot be denied, deſcends 
ſometimes into ideas that are groſs and mean, 
and makes his ſhepherds abuſive and immo- 
deft; whereas Virgil is free from offenſive 
ruſticity. and at the ſame time preſerves the 
character of paſtoral ſimplicity. The ſame 
diſtinddion obtains between Theocritus and 


Virgil, as between many other of the Greek 


and Roman Writers. The Greek led the 
way, followed nature more cloſely, and 
ſhewed more original genius. The Roman 


_ diſcovered more of the poliſn, and correctneſs 
Vor. III. 3 — 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


LECT. of art. We have a few remains of other 


XXXIX. 


two Greek Poets in the Paſtoral Style, Moſ- 


chus and Bion, which have very conſiderable 


merit; and if they want the ſimplicity of 


Theocritus, excel him in tenderneſs and 
delicacy. i 


Tue Modern Writers of Paſtorals have, 
generally contented themſelves with copying, 
or imitating, the deſcriptions and ſentiments 
of the ancient Poets. Sannazarius, indeed, 


a famous Latin Poet, in the age of Leo X. 
attempted a bold innovation. He compoſed 


Piſcatory Eclogues changing the ſcene from 
Woods to the Sea, and from the life of Shep- 
herds to that of Fiſhermen. But the innova- 
tion was ſo unhappy, that he has gained no 
followers. For the life of Fiſhermen is, ob- 
viouſly, much more hard and toilſome than 
that of Shepherds, and preſents to the fancy 
much leſs agreeable images, Flocks, and 


| trees, and flowers, are Objects of greater 


beauty, and more generally reliſhed by men, 
than fiſhes and marine productions. Of all 
the Moderns, M. Geſner, a Poet, of Swit- 
zerland, has been the moſt ſucceſsful in his 


Paſtoral Compoſitions, He has introduced 


into his Idylls (as he entities them) many 


new ideas. His rural ſcenery is often ſtrik- 


ing, and his deſcriptions are lively. He pre- 
ſents paſtoral life to us, with all the embel- 


liſhments of which it is ſuſceptible ; but 


without any exceſs of refinement. What 
forms the chief merit of this Poet, is, that 


he 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


he writes to the heart ; and has enriched the 
ſubjects of his Idylls with incidents, which 
give riſe to much tender ſentiment. Scenes 
of domeſtic felicity are beautifully painted, 
The mutual affection of huſbands and wives, 
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— 


parents and children, brothers and ſiſters, as 


well as of lovers, are diſplayed in a pleaſing 
and touching manner. From not underſtand- 


ing the language in which M. Geſner writes, 


I can be no judge of the Poetry of his Style: 


but, in the ſubjet and conduct of his Paſ- 


torals, he appears to me, to > have outdone all 
the Moderns. 


NEITHER Mr. Pope's nor Mr. Philips's s Paſ- 


torals, do any great honour to the Englith Poe- 


try. Mr. Pope's were compoſed in his youth; 
which may be an apology for other faults, 
but cannot well excuſe the barrenneſs that 


appears in them. They are written in re- 


markably ſmooth and flowing numbers: and 
this is their chief merit; for there is ſcarcely 
any thought in thei w hich can be called his 


own; ſcarcely any enn or any image 


of nature, which has the marks of being ori- 
ginal, or copied from nature herſelf; but a 
repetition of the common images that are to 


be found in Virgil, and in all Poets who 


write of rural themes. Philips attempted 
to be more ſimple and natural than Pope; 
but he wanted genius to ſupport his attempt, 
or to write agreeably. He, too, runs on the 


common and beaten topics; and endeavour- 


_ to be ſimple, he becomes flat and inſipid. 
1. 2 There 
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There was no ſmall competition between theſe 
two Authors, at the time when their Paſtorals 
were publiſhed. In ſome papers. of the 
Guard n, great partiality was ſhown, to 
Philips, and high praiſe beſtowed upon him. 
Mr. Pope, reſenting this preference, under a 


feigned name procured a Paper to be inſerted 


in the Guardian, wherein he ſeemingly car- 
ries on the plan of extolling Philips; but in 
reality ſatiriſes him moſt ſeverely with ironical 
praiſes ; and in an ariful covered manner, 


gives the palm to himſelf . About the ſame 


time, Mr, Gay publiſhed his Shepherd's 
Week in Six Paſtorals, which are deſigned 
to ridicule that ſort of ftmplicity which 
Philips and his partizans extolled, and are, 
indced, an ingenious burleſque of Paſtoral 


Writing, when it riſes no higher than the 


manners of modern clowns ans ruſtics, Mr. 
Shenſtone's Paſtoral Ballad, in four parts, 
may juſtly be reckoned, I think, one of the 


moſt ele z7ant Pocms of this kind, which we 
have in Englich. 


I nave not yet mentioned one form in 


- which Paſtoral Vriting has appeared in latter 


ages, that is, when extended into a Play, or 
regular Drama, where plot, characters, and 
paiſions, ate joined with the ſimplicity and 
Innocence of rural manners. This is the chief 
improvement which the Moderns have made 


* See Guardian, No. 40. 


en 
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on this ſpecies of Compoſition ; and of this 1. Þ v. 
nature, we have two Italian Pieces which are ZZ 
much celebrated Guarini's Paitor Fido, and 
Taſſo's Aminta. Both of theſe poſſoſs great 
beauties, and are entitled to the reputation 
they have gained. To the latter, the prefe- 
rence ſeems due, as being leſs intricate in the 
plot and conduct, and leſs rained and affect- 
ed in the ſentiments; and though not wholly 
free of Italian refinement (of which I already 


gave one inſtance, the worſt, indeed, that 
occurs in all the Poem), it is, on the whole, 
a performance of high merit. The ftrain of 
the Poctry is gentle and pleaſing; and the 
Italian Language contributes to add much of 


that ſoftneſs, which is peculiarly ſuited to 
Paſtoral f. 


I Mus wr 


+ It may be proper to take notice here, that the charge 
againſt Taſſo for his points and conceits, has ſometimes been 
carried too far. Mr. Addiſon, for inſtance, in a Paper of 
the Guardian, cenſuriny his Arints, gives this example, 
4 "That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of owers, and 
after viewing herſelf in a fountain, breaks out in a ſpeech 

& to the flowers on her head, and tells them, that the did 
& not wear them to adorn Lerfelf, but to make them aſham- 
& ed.” ( Whoever can bear this,“ he adds, © may be 
& aſſured, that he has no tate for Paſtoral,” Guard. No. 38. 
But Taſſo? s Sylvia, in truth, makes no ſuch rid! culous ngure, 
and we are obliged to ſu! dect that Mr. Addiſon had not read 
the Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appears in 
converſation with Thyrſis, the confidant of Aminta, Sylvia's 
lover, and in order to ſhew him, that Sylvia was not fo ſim- 
ple, or inſenfible to her own charms, as the affected to be, gives 
him this inſtance; that ſhe had caught her one day adjuſting 
her dreſs by a fountain, and applying now one flower, and 
now another to her neck; and after comparing their colours 
with 
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I MusT not omit the mention of another 
- Paſtoral Drama, which will bear being brought 
into compariſon with any Compoſition of this 


"ind, in any language; that is, Allan Kam- 


ſay's Gentle Shepherd. It is a great diſad- 
vantage to this beautiful Poem, that it is 
written in the old ruſtic dialect of Scotland, 
which, in a ſhort time, will probably be en- 
tirely obſolete, and not intelligible; and it is 
a farther diſadvantage, that it is ſo entirely 


formed on the rural manners of f 


that none but a native of that country can 
thoroughly underſtand, or reliſh it. But, 
though ſubject to thoſe local diſadvantages, 
which confine its reputation within narrow 

limits, 


with her own, ſhe broke into a ſmile, as if ſhe had ſeemed 
to ſay, I will wear you, not for my ornaments, but to ſhew 
how much you yield to me: and when caught thus admirin 
herſelf, ſhe threw away her flowers, and bluſhed for ſhame, 
— This deſcription of the vanity of a rural coquette, is no 
more than what is natural, and very different from what the 
Author of the Guardian repreſents it. 

This cenſure on Taſſo was not originally Mr. Addiſon's. 
DBouhours, in his Manière de bien penſer dans les ouvrages 
a"cjprit, appears to have been the firſt who gave this miſre- 
preſentation of Sylvia's Speech, and founded a criticiſm on 
it. Fontenelle, in his Diſcourſe on Paſtoral Poetry, fol- 
lowed him in this criticiſm. Mr. Addiſon, or whoever was 
the Author of that Paper in the Guardian, copied from 


them both. Mr. Warton, in the Prefatory Diſcourſe to his 


Tranſlation of Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the obſervation. 
Sylvia's Speech to the flowers, with which ſhe was adorned, 

is always quoted as the flagrant inſtance of the falſe taſte of 
the Italian Poets. Whereas, Taſſo gives us no ſuch Speech 
of Sylvia's, but only informs us of what ker companion ſup- 
poſed her to be thinking, or ſaying to herſelf, when ſhe was 
privately admiring her own beauty. After charging ſo many 
eminent Critics, for having fallen into this ſtrange inaccura- 


cy, 


F its,” 
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limits, it is full of ſo much natural deſcription, „ ec. 
and tender ſentiment, as would do honour to (EE, 
any Poet. The characters are well drawn, 

the incidents affecting, the ſcenery and man- 

ners lively and juſt. It affords a ſtrong proof, 

both of the power which nature and ſimplici- 

ty poſſeſs, to reach the heart in every ſort of 


Writing ; 


cy, from copying one another, without looking into the 
Author whom they cenſure, it 1s neceſſary for me to inſert 
the paſſage which has occafioned this remark. Daphne 
ſpeas thus to Thyrſis: | | 


Hora per dirti il ver, non mi reſolvo 
Si Silvia e ſemplicetta, come pare 
A le parole, a gli atti. Hier vidi un ſegno 
Cheme ne mette in dubbio. To la trovai 
La preſſo la cittade in quei gran prati, 
Ove fra ſtagni grace un iſoletta, 
Sovra eſſa un lago limpido e tranquillo, 
Tutta pendente in atto, che pare a 
Vagheggiar ſe medeſma, e' nſieme inſieme 
Chieder conſiglio a Pacque, in qual manera 
Diſpor doveſle in ſu la fronte 1 crini, 
E ſovra i crini il velo, e ſovral velo 
I fior, che tenea in grembo; e ſpeſſo ſpeſſo 
Hor prendeva un liguſtro, hor una roſa, 
E l'accoſtava al bel candido collo, 
A le guancie vermiglie, e de colori 
Fea paragone; e poi, ſicome lieta 
De la vittoria, lampeggiava un riſo 
Che parea che diceſſe: io pur vi vinco; 
Ni porto voi per ornamento mio, 
Ma porto voi ſol per vergogna voſtra, 
Perche ſi veggia quanto mi cedete. 
Ma mentre ella s'ornava, e vagheggiava 
Rivolſi gli occhi a caſo, e ſi fu accorta 
Ch'io di la m' era accorta, e vergognando, 
Rizzoſi toſto, e i fior laſcio cadere; 
In tanto io piu ridea de] ſuo roſſore, 
Ella piu s'arroſſia del riſo mio. | 
EE e Au NTA. Arro II. Sc. ii. 
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L rr. Writing; and of the variety of pleaſing cha- 
radders and ſubjects, with which Paſtoral 
Poetry, when properly managed, is capable 
of being enlivencd. 


I PROCEED next, to treat of Lyric Poetry, 
or the Ode; a ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition 
which poſſeſſes much dignity, and in which 
many Writers have diſtinguiſhed themiclves, 
in every age. Its peculiar character is, that 
it is intended to be ſung. or accompanied 
with muſic. Its deſignation implies this. 
Ode is, in Greek, the ſame with Song or 
Hymn ; and Lyric Poetry imports, that the 

Verſes are accompanied with a lyre, or muſi- 
cal inſtrument. This diſtinction was not, at 
the firſt, peculiar to any one ſpecies of Poetry. 

For, as I obſerved in the laſt Lecture, Muſic 
and Poetry were coeval, and were, originally, 
always joined together. But after their ſepa- 
ration took place, after Bards had begun to 
make Verſe Compoſitions, which were to be 

recited or read, not to be fung, ſuch Poems 
as were deſigned to be ſtill joined with Muſic 
or Song, were, by way of on, called 
Odes. 

i | | | 

Is the Ode, therefore, Poetry retains its 

firſt and molt anticnt form; that form, under 
which the original Bards poured forth their 
cnthufiaſtic ftrains, praiſed their Gods and 
their Heroes, celebrated their viQories, and 
lamented their misfortunes, It is from this. 
circumitance, of the Cce's being ſuppoſed to 


retain 


LYRIC POETRY. — 


retain its original union with Muſic, that we Lr c rt. 
are to deduce the proper idea, and the pecu- , 
liar qualities of this kind of Poetry. It is not 
diſtinguiſhed from other kinds, by the ſub- 
jets on which it is employed; for theſe may 
be extremely various. I know no diſtinction 
of ſubject that belongs to it, except that other 
Poems are often employed in the recital of 
actions, whereas ſentiments, of one kind or 
other, form, almoſt always, the ſubject of the 
Ode. But it is chiefly the ſpirit, the manner 
of its execution, that marks and characteriſes 
it. Muſtc and Song naturally add to the 
warmth of Poctry, They tend to tranſport, 
in a higher degree, both the perſon who ſings, 
and the perſons who hear. They juſtify, 
therefore, a bolder and more paſſionate ſtrain, 
than can be ſupported in ſimple recitation. 
On this is formed the peculiar character of the 
Ode. Hence, the enthuſiaſm that belongs to 
it, and the liberties it is allowed to take, be- 
yond any other ſpecies of Poetry. Hence, 
that negle of regularity, thoſe digreſſions, 
and that diſorder which it is ſuppoſed to ad- 
mit; and which, indeed, moſt Lyric Poets 
have not failed ſufficiently to exemplify in 
their practice. 


TAE effects of Muſic upon the mind are 
chiefly 74 to raiſe it above its ordinary 
Rate, and fill it with high enthuſiaſtic emoti- 
ons; or to ſoothe, and melt it into the gentle 
pleaſurable feelings. Hence, the Ode may 
either aſpire to the former character of the 
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1. K Cr. ſublime and noble, or it may deſcend to the 
— 2 latter of the pleaſant and the gay; and be- 

teen theſe, there is, alſo, a middle region, 
of the mild and temperate emotions, which 


the Ode may often oooupy to advantage, 
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14 Odes may be compriſed under four 
denominations. - Firſt, Sacred Odes; Hymns 
addreſſed to God, or compoſed on religious 
ſubjects. Of this nature are the Pſalms of 
David, which exhibit to us this ſpecies of 
Lyric Poetry, in its higheſt degree of per- 
fection. Secondly, Heroic Odes, which are 
employed in the praiſe of heroes, and in the 

_ celebration of martial exploits and great 
actions. Of this kind are all Pindar's Odes, 
and ſome few of Horace's. Theſe two kinds 
ought to have ſublimity and elevation, for 
their reigning character. Thirdly, moral and 
philoſophical Odes, where the ſentiments are 

_ chiefly inſpired by virtue, friendſhip, and 
humanity, Of this kind, are many of Ho- 

race's Odes, and ſeveral of bur beſt modern 
Lyric productions; and here the Ode poſ- 
ſeſſes that middle region, which, as I obſer- 
ved, it ſometimes occupies. Fourthly, Feſ- 

tive and Amorous Odes, calculated mere! 
for pleaſure and amuſement. Of this nature, 
are all Anacreon's; ſome of Horace's; and a 
great number of ſongs and modern produc- 
tions, that claim to be of the Lyric ſpecies. 
The reigning character of theſe, ought to be 
elegance ſmoothneſs, and gaiety. 
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Ox of the chief difficulties in compoſing LECT. 
Odes, ariſes from that enthuſiaſm which is IE 
underſtood to be a charaQteriftic of Lyric 
Poctry. A profeſſed Ode, even of the mo- 
ral kind, but more eſpecially if it attempt the 
ſublime, is expected to be enlivened and ani- 
mated, in an uncommon degree. Full of 
this idea, the Poet, when he begins to write 
an Ode, if he has any real warmth of genius, 
is apt to deliver himſelf up to it, without 
controul or reſtraint; if he has it not, he 
ftrains after it, and thinks himſelf bound to 
aſſume the appearance, of being all fervour, 
and all flame. In either caſe, he is in great 
hazard of becoming extravagant. The li- 

centiouſneſs of writing without order, me- 
thod, or connection, has infected the Ode 

more than any other ſpecies of Poetry. 

Hence, in the claſs of Heroic Odes, we find 

ſo few that one can read with pleaſure. The 

Poet is out of ſight, in a moment. He gets 

up into the clouds; becomes ſo abrupt in his 

tranſitions; ſo eccentric and irregular in his 

motions, and of courſe ſo obſcure, that we 

eſſay in vain to follow him, or to partake of 

his raptures, I do not require, that an Ode 

ſhould be as regular in the ſtructure of its 

parts, as a didactic, or an Epic Poem. But 

ſtill, in every Compoſition, there ought to be 
a ſubject; there ought to be parts which 

makeup a whole; there ſhould be a connec- 
tion of thoſe parts with one another. The 

tranſitions from thought to thought may be 
light and delicate, ſuch as are prompted by a 

lively 
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lively fancy; but Qill they ſhould be ſuch as 
reſerve the connection of ideas, and ſhow 


the Author to be one who thinks, and not one 
who raves, Whatever authority may be 


pleaded for the incoherence and diſorder of 


Lyric Poetry, nothing can be more certain, 
than that any compoſition which is fo 1 irregu- 
lar in its method, as to become obſcure to the 


bulk of —_ is ſo much worſe upon that 


accou N 


Tu extravagant liberty which ſeveral of 


the modern Lyric Writers aſſume to them- 


* © La plupart des ceux qui parlent de lenthouſiaſme de 
Pode, en parlent comme s'ils Etoient eux-memes dans le 
trouble qu'ils veulent definir. Ce ne ſont que grands mots 
de fureur divine, de tranſports de Pame, de mouvemens, de 
lumieres, qui mis bout-a-bout dans des phraſes pompe- 
uſes, ne produiſent pourtant aucune idée diſtindte. Si on 
les en croit, Peſſence de l'enthouſiaſme eſt de ne pouvoir 
etre compris que par les eſprits du prémier ordre, ala tëte 
deſquels ils ſe ſuppoſent, et dont ils excluent tous ceux 
qui Oſent ne les pas entendre.— Le beau deſordre de Pode 


« eſt un effet de Part ; mais il faut prendre garde de donner 


trop d*&tendue a ce terme. On autoriſeroit par la tous les 
écarts imaginables. Un poete n'auroit plus qu'a exprimer 
avec force toutes les penſces qui lui viendroient ſucceſſive- 
ment; il fe tiendroit diſpenſe d'en examiner le rapport, et 
de ſe faire-un plan, dont toutes les parties fe pretaſſent 
mutuellement des beautés. Il n'y auroit ni commence- 
ment, ni milieu, ni fin, dans ſon ouvrage ; et cependant 
Pauteur ſe croiroit d'autant plus ſubfi lime, qu'il ſeroit 
moins raiſonable, Mais qui produiroit une pareille com- 
polition dans Veſprit du lecteur? Elle ne lailleroit qu'un 
etourdiſſement, cauſé par la magnificence :t harmonic des 
paroles, ſans y faire naitre que des idées confules, qui 
chaſſeroĩent | un? ou l'autre, au lieu de concourir enſem— 
6 ble a fixer et © leſprit.“ 

| Orvvats Dr M. De LA Morrs, Tome J. 

Diicours ſur J Ode, 


ſelves 
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ſelves in their Verſification, increaſes the diſ- LECT: 
— 


order of this ſpecies of Poetry. They pro- 
long their pcriods to ſuch a degree, they 
wander through ſo many different meaſures, 
and employ ſuch a variety of long and ſhort 
lines, correſponding in rhyme at ſo great a 
diſtance from each other, that all ſenſe of 
melody is utterly loſt, Whereas Lyric Com- 
poſition ought, beyond every other ſpecies of 
Poetry, to pay attention to melody and beau- 
ty of ſound; and the Verſification of thoſe 
Odes may be juſtly accounted the beſt, which 


renders the harmony of the mend moſt 


ſenſible to every common EAT. 


Pix! DAR, the great Father of Lyric Poetry, 
| has been the occaſion of leading his imitators 
into ſome of the defects I have now menti- 
oned, His genius was ſublime; his expreſſi- 
ons are beautiful and happy ; his deicriptions, 
pictureſque. But finding 1t a very barren 


ſubject to ſing the praiſes of thoſe who had 
gained the prize in the public games, he is 


perpetually digreſſive, and fills up his Poems 
with Fables of the Gods and Heroes, that 
have little connection either with his ſubject, 
or with one another. 'The Ancients admired 
him greatly; but as many of the hiſtories of 
particular families and cities, to which he al- 
ludes, are now unknown to us, he is ſo ob- 
ſcure, partly from his ſubjects, and partly 
from his rapid, abrupt manner of treatin 

them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of 
his expreſſion, our pleaſure 1 in reading him 1s 


mu ch 
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much diminiſhed. One would imagine, „that 
many of his modern imitators thought the 
beſt way to catch his ſpirit, was to imitate 


his diſorder and obſcurity. In ſeveral of the 


choruſes of Euripides and Sophocles, we have 


the ſame kind of Lyric Poetry as in Pindar, 


carried on with more clearneſs and connec- 


tion, and at the ſame time with much ſub- 
limity. 


Or all the writers of Odes, Ancient or 
Modern, there is none, that, in point of cor- 


reQneſs, harmony, and happy expreſſion, can 


view with Horace, He has deſcended from 


the Pindaric rapture to a more moderate de- 


ree of elevation; and joins connected 
thought, and good ſenſe, with the higheſt 
beauties of Poetry. He does not often aſpire 
beyond that middle region, which I men- 
tioned as belonging to the Ode; and thoſe _ 
Odes, in which he attempts the ſublime, are 
perhaps not always his beſt*. The peculiar 
character, in which he excels, is grace and 
elegance; and in this Style of Compoſition, 
no Poet has ever attained to a greater perfec- 


tion than Horace. No Poet * a mo- 


cannot help thinking that in ſome of thoſe Odes 


* There is no Ode whatever of Hay 85 without great 
beauties. But though I may be ſingular in my N 1 


ich have. 
been much admired for ſublimity (ſuch as Ode iv. Lib. 4. 


„ Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c.) there appears 


fomewhat of a ſtrained and forced effort to be lofty. The 
genius of this amiable Poet ſhows itſelf, according to my 


judgment, to greater advantage, in themes of a more tem- 
perate kind. | 


cal 
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ral ſentiment with more dignity, touches a l. E Or. 


gay one more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of 


trifling more agreeably, When he chuſes to 


trifle, His language is ſo fortunate, that 


159 
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with a ſingle word or epithet, he often con- 


veys a whole deſcription to the fancy. Hence 


he ever has been, and ever will continue to 


be, a favourite Author with al perſons of 
taſte, 


Axo xe the Latin Poets of later ages, 
there have been many imitators of Horace. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed is Caſimir, a 
Poliſh Poet of the laſt century, who wrote 
four books of Odes. In graceful eaſe of ex- 
preſſion, he is far inferior to the Roman. He 
oftner affects the ſublime; and in the at- 


tempt, like other Lyric writers, frequently 


becomes harſh and unnatural. But, on ſe- 
veral occaſions, he diſcovers a conſiderable 
degree of original genivs, and poetical fire. 
Buchanan, in ſome of his Lyric Compoſiti- 
ons, is very elegant and claſſical. 


Auo xe the French, the Odes of Jean 
Baptiſte Rouſſcau, have been much, and 
juſtly, celebrated. They poſſeſs great beau- 
ty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. They 
are animated, without being rhapſodical ; 
and are not inferior to any poetical producti- 
ons in the French language. 


IN our own Language, we have ſeveral 
Lyric Compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
| Dryden's 
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Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is well known. 
Mr. Gray is diſtinguiſhed in fome of his 
Odes, both for tenderneſs and ſublimity ; and 


in Dodlley's Miſcellanies, ſeveral very beau- 
tiful Lyric Poems are to be found. As to 


— Pindaric Odes, they are, with a 


few exceptions, ſo incoherent, as ſeidom to 
be intelligible. Cowley, at all times harſh, is 


doubly ſo in his Pindaric Compoſitions. In 
his Anacreontic Odes, he is much happier. 


They are ſmooth and elegant; and, indeed, 


the moſt agreeable, and the moſt perfect, in 
their kind, of all Mr. Cowley's Poems. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE 


DIDACTIC POETRY — DESCRIPTIVE 
| POETRY. 


AVING treated of Paſtoral and Lindo LECT. 


Poetry, I proceed next to DidaQic Poe- 


try; under which is included a numerous 


Claſs of Writings. The ultimate end of all 
Poetry, indeed, of every compoſition, ſhould 
be to make ſome uſeful impreſſion on the 
mind. This uſeful impreſſion is moſt com- 

monly made in Poetry, by indirect methods; 
as by fable, by narration, by repreſentation 
of characters; but DidaQic Poetry openly 
profeſſes its intention of conveying know- 
ledge and inſtruction. It differs, therefore, 
in the form only, not in the ſcope and ſub- 
{tance, from a philoſophical, 4 moral, or a 
critical treatiſe in Proſe. At the fame time, 
by means of its form, it has ſeveral advan- 


tages over Proſe Inſtruction. By the charm 
Vor, UL M of 
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DIDACTIC POETRY. 


LECT. & Verſification and n it renders in- 
| —— ſtruction more agreeable; by the deſcriptions, 


epiſodes, and other embelliſhments, which it 
may interweave, it detains, and engages the 


fancy; it fixes alſo uſcful circumſtances more 


deeply in the memory. Hencc, it is a field, 
wherein a Poct may gain great honour, may 
diſplay both much genius, and much know- 
Edge and judgment. 


Ir may be executed in difterent manners. 
The Poet may chooſe ſome inſtructive ſub- 


je, and he may treat it regularly, and in 


form ; or, without intending a great or regu- 
lar work, he may only inveigh againſt particu- 
lar vices, or make ſome moral obſervations on 


human life and characters, as is commonly 


done in fatires and epiſtles. All theſe come 
under the denomination of Didactic Poetry. 


Tur higheſt ſpecies of it, is a regular 
treatiſe on ſome philoſophical, grave, or uſe- 


ful ſubject. Of this nature we have ſeveral, 


both ancient and modern, of great merit and 
character: ſuch as Lucretius's ſix books De 


Rerum Natura, Virgil's Georgics, Pope's Eſ- 


ſay on Criticiſm, Akenſide's Pleaſures of the 
Imagination, Armſtrong on Health, Horace's, 
Vida' 8, and Boileau's Art of Poetry. | 


Ix all ſuch works, as inſtruction is the pro- 
feſſed object, the fundamental merit conſiſts 
in ſound thought, juſt principles, clear and 
apt lu! ullrations. The Poet muſt inſtruct; 

but 
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but ne muſt ſtudy, at the ſame time, to en- Un cT. 
liven his inſtructions, by the introduction of Ly 
ſuch figures, and ſuch circumſtances, as ma 
amuſe the Imagination, may conceal the dry- 
neſs of his ſubject, and embelliſh it with 
poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgics, 
preſents us here with a perfect model. He 
has the art of raiſing and beautifying the 
molt trivial circumſtances in rural life. When 
he is going to fay, that the labour of the 
country muſt be in ſpring, he expreſſes him- 


ſelf thus: 


Vers novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor 
Liquitur, et Zephyro putris ſe gleba reſolvit; 
Depreſſo incipiat jam tum mihi Taurus aratro 
Ingemere, & ſulco attritus ſplendeſcere vomer &. 


Is TA af telling his huſbandman in 
plain language, that his crops will fail 
through bad management, his language 1s, 


Heu magnum alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum, 
Concuſſaque famem ns ly lvis ſolabere quercu f. 


* While yet the Spring is young, while Earth unbinds 
Her frozen boſom to the weſtern winds; 
While mountain ſnows diſſolve againſt the Sun, 
And ſtreams yet new from precipices run; 
Even in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plough and yoke the ſturdy ſteer, 
And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 
Till the bright ſhare is buried in the ſoil. 


Darox- 
+ On others crops you may with envy look, 


And ſhake for food the long abandon'd oak. 
DvD IN. 


* INSTEAD 


= 'DIDACTIC POETRY. 


LECT. IXsTEAD of ordering him to water his 
XL. 
—— grounds, he preſents us with a beautiful 
landſcape, | 


Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis undam 
Elicit; illa cadens, raucum per lævia murmur 
Saxa ciet; ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva J. 


IN all Didactic Works, method and order 
is eſſentially requiſite ; not ſo ſtrict and for- 
mal as in a proſe treatiſe; yet ſuch as may 
exhibit clearly to the Reader a connected train 
of inſtruction, Of the Didaciic Poets, whom 
before mentioned, Horace in his Art of 
Poetry, is the one moſt cenſured for want of 
method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in 
any thing throughout many of his Writings, 
it is in this, of not being ſufficiently atten- 
tive to juncture and connection of parts. He 
writes always with cafe and gracefulneſs; 
often in a manner ſomewhat looſe and ram- 
bling. There is, however, in that work 
much good aſe, and excellent criticiſm ; 
and, if it be conſidered as intended for the 
regulation of the Roman drama, which ſeems 
to have been the Author's chief purpoſe, it 
will be found to be a more complete and 1 re- 


4 Behold when devices ſuns, or Syrius? beams 
Strike fiercely on the field, and with'ring ſtems, 
Down trom the ſummit of the neighbouring hills 
O'er the ſmooth ſtones, he calls the bubbling rills ; 

Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſage ſtay' d, 
And marks their future current with his ſpade, 
Before him ſcattering they prevent his pains, 

And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains. 

WARTON. 


gular 
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gular "7 Y than under the common notion, LECT. 


of its being a . of the whole e 
Art. 


WiIrn regard to Epiſodes and  Embelliſh- 
ments, great liberty is allowed to Writers of 
Didactic Poetry. We ſoon tire of a conti- 
nued ſeries of inſtructions, eſpecially in a 
poetical work, where we look for cntertain- 

ment. The great art of rendering a Didac- 
tic Poem intereſting, is to relieve and amuſe 
the Reader, by connecting ſome agreeable 
Epiſodes with the principal ſubject. 'T heſe 
are always the parts of the work which are 
beſt known, and which contribute moit to 
ſupport the reputation of the Poet. The 
principal beauties of Virgil's Georgics lie in 
digreſſions of this kind, in which the Author 
has exerted all the force of his genius; ſuch 
as the prodigies that attended the death of 

Julius Cæſar, the Praiſes of Italy, the Hap- 
pineſs of a Country Lite, the Fable of Ariſ- 
teus, and the moving Tale of Orpheus and 

Eurydice. So alſo the favourite paſſages in 
Lucretius's work, and which alone could 
render ſuch a dry and abſtract ſubject tolera- 
ble in Poetry, are the digreſſions on the 
Evils of Superſtition, the Praiſe of Epicurus 
and his philoſophy, the Deſcription of the 
Plague, and ſeveral other incident illuſtra- 
tions, which are remarkably elegant, and 

| adorned with a ſweetneſs and harmony of 
Verification peculiar to that Poet, There is 
indeed nothing in Poctry, ſo entertaining or 
deſcriptive, 
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U. EC T. deſcriptive, but what a Didactic Writer of 
LS genius may be allowed to introduce in ſome 


art of his work ; provided always, that ſuch 
Epiſodes ariſe naturally from the main ſub- 
jet; that they be not diſproportioned in 
length to it; and that the Author know how 
to deſcend with propriety to the plain, as 


well as how to riſe to the bold and figured 
Style. 


Moucx art may be ſhewn by a Didactic 
Poet, in connecting his Epiſodes happily with 
his ſubject. Virgil is alſo diſtinguiſhed for 
his addreſs in this point. After ſeeming to 
have left his huſbandmen, he again returns 
to them very naturally by laying hold of 
ſome rural circumſtance, to terminate his di- 
greſſion. Thus, having ſpoken of the battle 


of Pharſalia, he ſubjoins immediately, with 
much art: 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis, 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabrà rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
ae effofſis mirabitur ofla ſepulchris *. 


* 'Then, . length of time, the lab'ring frains 
Who turn the turf of theſe unhappy plains, 
Shall ruſty arms from the plough'd furrows take, 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake ; | 
Amuſed at antique titles on the Rover; 


And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 


| Dgyvpen. 


IN 
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Is Engliſh, Dr. Akenſide has attempted the L E CT, 
moſt rich and poetical form of Didactic Wri- 
ing in his Pleaſures of the Imagination; and 
though, in the execution of the whole, he is 
not equal, he has, in ſeveral parts, ſucceed- 
ed happily, and diſplayed much genius. Dr. 
Armſtrong, in his Art of reforming Health, 
has not aimed at fo high a ſtrain as the 
other. But he is more equal ; ; and maintains 
throughout a chaſte, and correct elegance. 


SATIRES and Epiſtles naturally run into 
a more familiar Style, than ſolemn Philoſo- 
phical Poetry, As the manners and charac- 
ters, which occur in ordinary life, are their 
ſubject, they require being treated with ſome- 
what of the eaſe and freedom of converſa- 
tion, and hence it is commonly the “ muſa 


pedeſtris,” which reigns 1n ſuch Compoſi- 


tions. 


SATIRE, in its firſt ſtate among the Romans, 
had a form different from what it afterwards 
aſſumed. Its origin is obſcure, and has given 

_ occaſion to altercation among Critics. It ſeems 
to have been at firſt a relic of the Ancient Co- 
medy, written partly in Proſe, partly in Verſe, 

and abounding with ſcurrility. Ennius 
and Lucilius corrected its groſſneſs; and at 
laſt, Horace brought it into that form, which 
now gives the denomination to Satirical 

Writing. Reformation of manners, is the 
end which it profeſſes o have in view; and 
in order to this end, it aſſumes the liberty of 
boldly cenſuring vice, and vicious characters. 


It 
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DIDACTIC POETRY. 


L ECT. It has been carried on in three different man- 
vers, by the three great Ancient Satiriſts, 


Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius. Horace's 
Style has not much elevation. He entitled his 


eee * Sermones,” and ſeems not to have 


intended riſing much higher than Proſe put 
into numbers. His manner is eaſy and grace- 
ful. They are rather the follies and weak- 
neſſes of mankind, than their enormous vices, 


which he chuſes for the object of his Satire. 


He reproves with a ſmiling aſpect; and while 


he moralizes like a ſound Philoſopher, diſ- 
covers, at the ſame time, the politeneſs of a 
courtier. Juvenal is much more ſerious and 
declamatory. He has more ſtrength and fire, 


and more elevation of Style, than Horace; 


but is greatly inferior to him in gracefulneſs 
and eaſe. His Satire is more zealous, more 
ſharp and pointed, as being generally directed 


againſt more flagitious characters. As Scali- 
ger ſays of him, © ardet, inſtat, jugulat ;” 


whereas Horace's chants is, admiſſus 
* circum præcordia ludit.“ Perſius has a 


greater reſemblance of the force and fire of 


Juvenal, than of the politeneſs of Horace. 
He is diſtinguiſhed for ſentiments of noble 
and ſublime morality. He is a nervous and 
lively writer; but witbal, often harſh and 
obſcure. 


Po ric Al Epiſtles, when employed on 
dra] or critical ſubjects, ſeldom riſe into a 


higher ſtrain of Poetry than Satires. In the 
form of an Epiſtle, indeed, many other fub- 


jects 
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ul 


Jeas may be handled, and either Love Poetry,, ꝝ . 


or Elegiac, may be carried on; as in Ovid's 

Epiſtolæ Heroidum, and his Epiſtolæ de 
Ponto. Such works as theſe are deſigned to 
be merely ſentimental ; and as their merit 
conſiſts in being proper expreſſions of the paſſi- 
on or ſentiment which forms the i , they 


XL. 
— 


may aſſume any tone of Poetry that is ſuited | 


to it. But Didactic Epiſtles, of which now 
| ſpeak, ſeldom admit of much elevation. 


They are commonly intended as obſervations + 


on Authors, or on Life and Characters; in 
delivering which, the Poet does not purpoſe 


to compoſe a formal treatiſe, or to confine 


himſelf ſtrictly to regular method; but gives 
ſcope to his genius on ſome particular theme, 
which, at the time, has prompted him to 
write. In all Didactic Poetry of this kind, it 


is an important rule “ quicquid precipies, eſto 


* brevis.” Much of the grace, both of Sati- 
rical and Epiſtolary Writing, conſiſts in a 
ſpirited conciſeneſs. This gives to ſuch com- 


poſition an edge and a livelineſs, which ſtrike 


the fancy, and keep attention awake. Much 


of their merit depends alſo on juſt and happy 


repreſentations of characters. As they are 


not ſupported by thoſe high beauties of de- 


{criptive and poctical language which adorn 
other compoſitions, we expect, in return, to 
be entertained with lively paintings of men 
and manners, which are always pleaſing ; and 
in theſe, a certain ſprightlineſs and turn of 
wit finds its 1 place. The higher _ 
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DIDACTIC POETRY. 


1 r. of Poetry ſeldom admit it; but here it is ſea- 
WE ſonable and beautiful. . 


IX all theſe reſpects, Mr. Poge's Ethical 


Epiſtles deſerve to be mentioned with ſignal 


honour, as a model, next to perfect, of this 
kind of Poetry. Here, perhaps, the ſtrength 
of his genius appeared. In the more ſublime 
parts of Poetry, he is not fo diſting iſhed. 
In the enthuſiaſm, the fire, the force and co- 


piouſneſs of poetic genius, Dryden, though a 


much leſs correct Writer, appears to have 
becn ſuperior to him. One can ſcarce think 
that he was capable of Epic or Tragic Poetry; 


but within a certain limited region, he has 


been outdone by no Poet. His tranſlation of 


the Iliad will remain a laſting monument to 


his honour, as the moſt elegant and highly 


finiſhed tranſlation, that, perhaps, ever was 


given of any poetical work. That he was 
not incapable of tender Poetry, appears from 


the epiſtle of Eloiſa to Abelard, and from the 


verſes to the memory of an unfortunate Lady, 
which are almoſt his only ſentimental pro- 
ductions ; and which indeed are excellent in 
their kind, But the qualities for which he 1s 
chiefly diſtinguithed are, judgment and wit, 


with a conciſe and happy expreſſion, and a 


melodious verſification. Few Poets ever had 
more wit, and at the ſame time more judg- 
ment, to direct the proper employment of that 
wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock 
the greateſt maſter- piece that perhaps was 
ever compoſed, in the gay and ſprightly Style; 
and 
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and in his ſerious works, ſuch as his Eſſay on LECT: 

Man, and his Ethic Epiſtles, his wit juſt diſ- 
covers itſelf as much, as to give a proper 
ſeaſoning to grave reflexions. His imitations \ 
of Horace are ſo peculiarly happy, that one. 
is at a loſs, whether moſt to admire the origi- 
nal or the copy; and they are among the few 
imitations extant, that have all the grace and 
eaſe of an original. His paintings of charac- 
ters are natural and lively in a high degree 
and never was any Writer ſo happy in that 
conciſe ſpirited Style, which gives animation 
to Satyres and Epiſtles, We are never ſo 
ſenſible of the good effects of rhyme in Eng- 
liſh verſe, as in reading theſe parts of his 
works. We fee it adding to the Style, and 
elevation which otherwiſe it could not have 
poſſeſſed ; while at the ſame time he manages 
it ſo artfully, that it never appears in the leaſt 
to encumber him; but, on the contrary, 
ſerves to increaſe the livelineſs of his manner. 
He tells us himſelf, that he could expreſs 
moral, obſervations more conciſely, and there- 
fore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he could 
do in proſe. 
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Amone moral and Didactic Poets, Dr. 
Young is of too great eminence, to be pailed 
over without notice. In all his works, the 

marks of ſtrong genius appear. His Univer- 
{al Paſſion, poſſeſſes the full merit of that 
animated conciſeneſs of Style, and lively de- 
ſcription of characters, which | mentioned as 
particularly requiſite 1 in Satirical and Didactic 
- Compoſitions, 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


Compoſitions. Though his wit may often be· 
thought too ſparkling, and his ſentences too 
pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is fo 
great, as to entertain every Reader, In his 


Night Thoughts, there is much energy of ex- 


preſſion ; in the three firſt, there are ſeveral 


pathetic paſſages; and ſcattered through them 


correct and elegant poetical expreſſion, and 


all, happy images and illuſions, as well as 


pious reflections, occur. But the ſentiments 


are frequently over-ſtrained, and «= 8; Sap 


the Style is too harſh and obſcure to be pleaſ 
ing. Among French Authors, Boileau has 
undoubtedly much merit in Didactic Poetry. 
Their later Critics are unwilling to allow him 
any great ſhare of original genius, or poetic 
fire * But his Art of Poetry, his Satires and 
Epiſtles, mult ever be eſteemed eminent, not 

only for ſolid and judicious thought, but for 


fortunate imitation of the Ancients. 


From Didactic, I proceed next to treat of 


Deſcriptive Poetry, where the higheſt exerti- 


ons of genius may be diſplayed. By De- 


ſcriptive Poetry, I do not mean any one par- 


_ ticular ſpecies or form of Compoſition. 


There are few Compoſitions of any length, 
that can be called purely deſcriptive, or 
wherein the Poet propoſes to himſelf no 
other object, but merely to deſcribe, without 
employing narration, action, or moral ſenti- 


* Vid. Poctique Francoiſe de Marmontel. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


ment, as the ground-work of his Piece. De-L x cr. 
ſcription is generally introduced as an embel- 


liſhment, rather than made the ſubject, of a 
regular work, But though it ſeldom form a 
ſeparate ſpecies of writing, yet into every 
ſpecies of Poetical Compoſition, Paſtoral, 
Lyric, DidaQic, Epic, and Dramatic, it both 


enters, and poſſeſſes in each of them a very 


conſiderable place; ſo that in treating of 
Poetry, it demands no ſmall attention. 


DEsCRI1PT1ON 1s the great teſt of a Poet's 
imagination ; and always diſtinguiſhes an 
original from a ſecond-rate Genius. To a 
Writer of the inferior claſs, nature, when at 
any time he attempts to deſcribe it, appears 
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exhauſted by thoſe who have gone before him 


in the ſame tract. He ſees nothing new, or 
peculiar, in the object which he would paint; 

his conceptions of it are looſe and vague; and 
his expreſſions, of courſe, feeble and general. 
He gives us words rather than ideas; we meet 


with the language indeed of poetical deſori 
tion, but we apprehend the object deſcribed 
very indiſtinQtly, Whereas, a true Poet makes 


us imagine that we ſee it before our eyes; he 
catches the diſtinguiſhing features; he gives 
it the colours of life and reality; he places it 
in ſuch a light, that a Painter could copy 


after him. This happy talent is chiefly owing 


to a ſtrong imagination, which firſt receives a 
lively impreſſion of the object; and then, by 


employing a proper ſclection of circumſtances 


in 
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LECT. in deſcribing it, tranſmits that impreſſion in 
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— its full force to the imagination of others. 


IN this ſelection of circumſtances, lies the 


great art of Pictureſque Deſcription. In the 
firſt place, they ought not to be vulgar, and 


common ones, ſuch as are apt to paſs by 
without remark ; but, as much as poſſible, 


new and original. which may catch the fancy, 
and draw attention, In the next place, they 


ought to be ſuch as particularize the object 
deſcribed, and mark it ſtrongly. No deſcrip- 
tion, that reſts in Generals, can be good. For 
we can conceive nothing clearly in the ab- 
ſtrat; all diſtinct ideas are formed vpon 
particulars. In the third place, all the cir- 


cumſtances employed ought to be uniform, 


and of a piece; that 1s, when deſcribing a 
great object, every circumſtance brought into 


view ſhould tend to aggrandize; or, when de- 
ſcribing a gay and pleaſant one, ſhould tend 


to beautify, that by this means, the impreſſi- 


on may reſt upon the imagination complete 
and entire: and laſtly, the circumſtances in 
deſcription ſhould he expreſſed with conciſe- 


neſs, and with ſimplicity; for, when either too 
much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon 


and extended, they never fail to enfeeble the 
Impreſſion that is deſigned to be made. Bre- 


vity, almoſt always, contributes to vivacity. 
Theſe general rules will be beſt underſtood 


by illuttrations, founded on particular in- 


flances. 
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Op all profeſſed Deſcriptive Compoſitions, L E c r. 
the largeſt and fulleſt that I am acquainted 
with, in any language, is Mr. Thomſon's 
S ; a work which poſſeſſes very un- 
common merit. The Style, in the midſt of 
much ſplendour and ſtrength, is ſometimes 
harſh, and may be cenſured as deficient in 
eaſe and diſtindtneſs. But, notwithſtanding 
this defect, Thomſon is a ſtrong and a beau- 
tiful een for he had a feeling heart, 
and a warm imagination. He had ſtudied, 
and copied nature with care. Enamoured of 
her beauties, he not only deſcribed them pro- 
perly, but felt their impreſſion with ſtron 

lenlibility. The impreſſion which he felt, 
he tranſmits to his Readers; and no erſon 
of taſte can peruſe any one of his Seaſons, 
without having the ideas and feelings which 
belonged to that ſeaſon, recalled, and rendered 
reſent to his mind, Several inſtances of 
moſt beautiful defcription might be given 
from him; ſuch as, the ſhower in Spring, 
the morning in Summer, and the man pe- 
riſhing in ſnow in Winter. But, at preſent, 
[ ſhall produce a paſlage of another kind, to 
ſhew the power of a {ſingle well choſen cir- 
cumſtance, to heighten a deſcription, In his 
Summer, relating to the effects of heat in the 
torrid zone, he is led to take notice of the 
peſtilence that deſtroyed the Engliſh fleet, at 
Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon; when 
he has the n lines: 
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you, gallant Vernon, ſaw 

The miſerable icene ; you pitying ſaw 

To infant weakneſs ſunk the warrior's arm; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghaſtly form ; 
The hp pak quiv'ring ; and the beamleſs eye 
No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ſhips from ſhore to ſhore ; . 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe. — L. 1050. 


ALL the circumſtances here are properly 
choſen, for ſetting this diſmal ſcene in a 
ſtrong light before our eyes. But what is 
moſt ſtriking in the picture, is, the laſt 
image. We are conducted through all the 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, till we come to the morta- 
lity prevailing in the fleet, which a vulgar 
Poet would have deſcribed by exaggerated 
expreſſions, concerning the multiplied tro- 


phies and victories of death. But, how much 


more 1s the 1magination impreſſed, by this 
ſingle circumſtance, of dead bodies thrown 


_ overboard every night; of the conſtant found 


of their falling into the waters ; ; and of the 
Admiral liſtening to this Oy ſound, 
ſo often ſtriking his car? 


Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe “. 
NMR. 


* The elogium which Dr. l in his Lives of the 
Poets, gives of Thomſon, is high, and, in my opinion, 
very juſt. As a Writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the 
„ higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and of expreſſing 
“ his thoughts, is original. His Blank Verſe is no more 
«© the Blank Verſe of — or of any other Poet, here 
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Mk. PARNELL's Tale of the Hermit, is LECT. 

conſpicuous, throughout the whole of it, for — 
beautiful Deſcriptive Narration. The man- 
ner of the Hermit's ſetting forth to viſit the 
world; his meeting with a companion, and 
the houſes in which they are ſucceſſively en- 
tertained, of the vain man, the covetous 
man, and the good man, are pieces of very 
fine painting, touched with a light and deli- 
cate pencil, overcharged with no ſuperfluous 
colouring, and conveying to us a lively idea 
of the objects. But, of all the Engliſh 
Poems in the Deſcriptive Style, the richeſt 


„ the Rhymes of Prior are the Rhymes of Cowley. His 
„ numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own growth, 
© without tranſcription, without imitation. He thinks in 
* a peculiar train, and he thinks always as - man of genius. 
He looks round on nature and life, with the eye which 
nature beſtows only on a Poet ; the eye that diſtinguiſhes 
in every thing preſented to its view, whatever there is on 

* which imagination can delight to be detained ; and with 
, a mind, that at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends 
5 to the minute. The Reader of the Seaſons wonders that 


„he never ſaw before what Thomſon ſhews him, and that 


cc 


"mn 
cc 


he never yet has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. —His de- 
&« ſcriptions of extended ſcenes, and general effects, bring 


before us the whole magniſicence of nature, whether 
„ pleaſing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplen- 
« dour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the 
horror of Winter, take, in their turn, poſſeſſion. of the 
mind. The Poet leads us through the appearances of 
things, as they are ſucceſſively varied by the vicifſitudes 
« of the year, and imparts to us fo much of his own en- 
« thuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand. with his imagery, 
« and kindle with his ſentiments.” The cenſure which the 
ſame eminent Critic paſſes upon 'Thomſon's diction, is no 
leſs juſt and well founded, that, © it is too exuberant, and 


may ſometimes be charged with filling the ear more than 
« the mind.“ 
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and moſt remarkable are, Milton's Allegro 
and Penſeroſo. The collection of gay images 
on the one hand, and of melancholy ones on 


the other, exhibited in theſe two ſmall, but 
inimitably fine Poems, are as exquiſite as can 


be concei ved. They are, indeed, the ſtore- 


houſe whence many ſucceeding Poets have 
enriched their deſcriptions of ſimilar ſubjects; 
and they alone are ſufficient for illuſtrating 
the obſervations which I made, concerning 
the proper ſelection of circumſtances in De- 
ſcriptive Writing. Take, for inſtance, the 


following pallngo from the Penſeroſo: : 


.. 


I walk unſeen 
On the dry, {nooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her higheſt noon ; 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 
Stoo ping through a fleccy cloud. 
Oft, on a plat of riſing ground, 
1 hear the far off curfew found, 
Over ſome wide watered ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſolemn roar 2 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
Some ſtill removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom; 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the belman's drowſy charm, 
To bleſs the doors from nightly harm ; 
Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be ſeen, in ſome high lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaſt regions hold 
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Th' immortal mind, that hath for ſook 
Her manſion in this flethly nook; _ 
And of theſe Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under-ground. 


HERE, there are no unmeaning general 
expreſſions ; all is particular; all is Pictu- 
reſque ; nothing forced or exaggerated ; but 
a ſimple Style, and a collection of ſtrong ex- 
preſſive images, which are all of one claſs, 


and recall a number of ſimilar ideas of the 


melancholy kind : particularly, the walk by 
moon-light; the ſound of the curfew bell 
heard diſtant ; the dying embers in the cham- 
ber ; the Bellman's call; and the lamp ſeen 


at midnight, in the high lonely tower. We 


may obſerve, too, the conciſeneſs of the 


Poet's manner. He does not reſt long on one 


circumſtance, or employ a great many words 
to deſcribe it; which always makes the im- 


preſſion faint and languid ; but placing it in 
one ſtrong point of view, full and clear be- 
fore the Reader, he there leaves it. 


„ FrRoM his ſhield and his helmet,” ſays 


Homer, deſcribing one of his heroes in bat- 


tle, From his ſhield and helmet, there 
„ ſparkled an inceſſant blaze; like the au- 
<*« tumnal ſtar, when it appears in its bright- 
% neſs from the waters of the ocean.” This 
is ſhort and lively; but when it comes into 
Mr, Pope's hand, it evaporates 1n three pom- 

i pous 
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1 x c T.pous lines, cach of which repeats the ſame 


XL 
| [UPI] 


image in different words: 


High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 

Th' unwearied blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th autumnal ſkies. 


Ir is to be obſerved, in general, that, 
deſcribing ſolemn or great objects, the con- 
ciſe manner 1s, almoſt always, proper. De- 
ſcriptions of gay and ſmiling ſcenes can bear 


to be more amplified and prolonged ; as 


ſtrength 1s not the predominant quality ex- 


pected in theſe. But where a ſublime, or a 


pathetic impreſſion is intended to be made, 
energy is above all things required. The ima- 
gination ought then to be ſeized at once; 
and it is far more deeply impreſſed by one 
ſtrong and ardent image, than by the anxious 


minuteneſs of laboured illuſtration. —* His 
face was without form, and dark,” ſays 


Oſſian, deſcribing a ghoſt, © the ſtars dim 


* twinkled through his form; thrice he 


ſighed over the hero; and thrice the winds 


4 of tne night roared around, 5D 


Ir deſerves attention too, that in deſcribing 
inanimate natural objects, the Poet, in order 
to enliven his deſcription, ought always to 
mix living beings with them. The ſcenes of 


dcad and ill life are apt to pall upon us, if 


the Poet do not ſuggeſt ſcntiments, and in- 
troduce 


Hic nemus; hic i plo tecum conſumerer evo 2 
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troduce life and action into his deſcription. LE © T- 7 
This is well known to every Painter who is ö it 
a maſter in his art. Seldom has any beauti- [i 
ful landſcape been drawn, without ſome i 
human being. repreſented on the canvas, as bit 
1 it, or on ſome a account concerned it 
FEA 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 1 


THE touching part of theſe fine tans of 
Virgil's, is the laſt, which ſets before us the 
intereſt of two lovers in this rural ſcene. A 
long deſcription of the © fontes,” the “ ne- 

mus, and the © prata,” in the moſt poeti- 
cal modern manner, would have been inſipid 
without this ſtroke, which, in a few words, 
brings home to the heart all the beauties of 
the place; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer evo.” 
It is a great beauty in Milton's Allegro, that 
it is all ave, and full of perſons, 


Evexy thing, as I 8 ſaid, in aeferip- 
tion, ſhould be as marked and particular as 
poffible, in order to imprint on the mind a 
diſtinct and complete i image. A hill, a river, 
or a lake, riſe up more ape to the 


* Here cooling fountains roll thro? How! ry meads; 
Here woods, Lyceris, lift their verdant heads, 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 
And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 
. | Vina: Ecl. X. Was ros. 


fancy, 
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fancy, when ſome particular lake, or river, or 


— hill, is ſpecified, than when the terms are 


left general. Moſt of the Ancient Writers 
have been ſenſible of the advantage which 
this gives to deſcription. Thus, in that beau- 
tiful Paſtoral Compoſition, the Song of Solo- 
mon, the images are commonly particulariſed 
by the objects to which they allude. It is the 
„ Roſe of Sharon; the lily of the vallies; 
* the flock which feeds on Mount Gilead; 
% the ſtream which comes from Mount Le- 
* banon. Come with me, from Lebanon, 
my ſpouſe; look from the top Amana, 
from the top of Shenir and Hermon, from 
the mountains of the Leopards. Ch, iv. 8. 
So Horace : 


Quid dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 

Vates? quid orat de patera novum 
Fundens liquorem ? non opimas 

Sardiniæ legetes feracis; 

Non æſtuoſæ grata Calabriæ 

Armenta; non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
Non rura, quæ Liris quietà 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis“. 


Lib. J. Ode, 2. 


Born Homer and Virgil are remarkable 
for the talent of Poetical Deſcription. In 
Virgil's ſecond Aneid, where he deſcribes 

the 


* When at Apollo's hallowed ſhrine 
The Poet hails the power divine, 
And here his ſirſt libation . 
What is the bleſſing he i 1 
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r 
„„ 


the burning and ſacking of Troy, the par- LE Ner- 
ticulars are ſo well ſelected and repreſented, — 
that the Reader finds himſelf in the midſt of 
that ſcene of horror. The death of Priam, 
eſpecially, may be ſingled out as a maſter- 
poicce of deſcription, All the circumſtances 
of the aged monarch arraying himſelf in Ar- 
mour, when he finds the enemy making 
themſelves maſters of the city ; his meetin 
with his family, who are taking ſhelter at an 
altar in the court of the palace, and their 
| placing him 1n the midſt of them ; his indig- 
nation when he beholds Pyrrhus flaughtering 
one of his ſons; the feeble dart which he 
throws; with Pyrrhus's brutal behaviour, 
and his manner of putting the old man to 
death, are painted in the moſt affecting man- 
ner, and with a maſterly hand. All Homer's 
battles, and Milton's account, both of Para- 
diſe, and of the Infernal Regions, furniſn 
many beautiful inſtances of Poetical Deſcrip- 
tion. Offian too, paints in ſtrong and lively 
colours, though he employs few circumſtan- 
ces; and his chief excellency lies in painting 
to the heart. One of his fulleſt Deſcriptions - 
is the following of the ruins of Balclutha : 
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He nor deſires the ſwelling grain, 
That yellows o'er Sardinia's plain, 
Nor the fair herds that lowing feed 
On warm Calabria's flowery mead; 
Nor ivory of ſpotleſs ſhine ; 
Nor gold forth flaming from the mine; 
Nor the rich fields that Liris laves, 
And eats away with filent waves. Francis. 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


% have ſcen the walls of Balclutha, but 


* they were deſolate. The fire had reſound- 


ed within the halls; and the voice of the 


people is now heard as more. The ſtream 
of Clutha was removed from its place, by 


„ the fall of the walls; the thiſtle ſhook 


5 there its lonely head; the moſs whiſtled to 

the wind. The fox looked out of the 
„ window ; the rank graſs waved round his 
„ head. Deſolate i is the dwelling of Moina. 
„ Silence is in the houſe of her fathers.” 

Shakeſpeare cannot be omitted on this occaſi- 
on, as ſingularly eminent for painting with 
the pencil of nature. Though it be in man- 


ners and characters, that his chief excellency 


lies, yet his ſcenery alſo is often exquiſite, 
and happily deſcribed by a ſingle ſtroke; as 
in that fine line of the Merchant of e 
which conveys to the fancy as natural and 
beautiful an image, as can poſſibly be exhi- 
bited 1 in ſo few words: 


How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank ! 


| ** will we lit, &c. 


Mocu of the beauty of Deſcriptive Portey 
depends on a right choice of Epithets. Many 
Poets, it muſt be confeſſed, are too careleſs 
in this particular, Epithets are frequently 
brought in, merely to complete the verſe, or 
make the rhyme anſwer ; and hence they are 
ſo unmeaning and redundant ; expletive 
words only, which, in place of adding any 

thing 
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thing to the deſcription, clog and enervate 1t. LE CT. 
Virgil's * Liquid fontes,” and Horace's _*_ 
Prata canis albicant pruins,” muſt, I am 
afraid, be aſſigned to this claſs : for, to de- 
note by an epithet that water 1s liquid, or 
that ſnow is white, is no better than mere 
tautology. Every Epithet ſhould either add 
a new idea to the word which it qualifies, or 
at leaſt ſerve to raiſe and heighten its known 
ſignification. So in Milton, 


Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyſs, 

And through the palpable obſcure, find out 
His uncouth way? or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable w—_ 

Over the vaſt opt ? 
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The epithets employed here inlay. add 
ſtrength to the deſcription, and aſſiſt the fan- 
cy in conceiving it; the wandering feet the 
unbottomed abyſs—the palpable obſcure 
the uncouth way—the indefatigable wing— 
ſerve to render the images more complete and 
diſtinct, But there are a ſort of general epi- 
thets, which, though they appear to raiſe the 
ſignification of the word to which they are 
joined, yet leave it ſo undetermined, and are 
now become ſo trite and beaten in poetical 
language, as to be perfectly inſipid. Of this 
kind are © barbarous diſcord—hateful envy— 
* mighty . ar — gloomy ſhades 
—direful 
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DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


LECT. —direful ſcenes,” and a thouſand more of the 
ame kind which we meet with occaſionally 
in good Poets; but with which, Poets of in- 


ferior genius abound every where, as the 


great props of their affected ſublimity. They 


give a ſort of ſwell to the language, and raiſe 
it above the tone of Proſe; but they ſerve 
not in the leaſt to illuſtrate the object deſcrib- 


ed; on the contrary, they load the Style with 
a a languid verbolity. .. 


SOMETIMES it is in the power of a Poet of 


genius, by one well-choſen epithet, to accom- 


plich a deſcription, and by means of a ſingle 
word, to paint a whole ſcene to the fancy. 
We may remark this effect of an epithet in 


the mowing fine lines of Milton's Lycidas : 


Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſcleſs deep 
Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high,; 

Nor yet where Deva ſpreads her wizard ſtream. 


Ao x theſe wild ſcenes, © Deva's wizard 
* ſtream” is admirably imagined ; by this one 
word, preſenting to the fancy all the romantic 


- ideas, of a river flowing through a deſolate 


country, with banks haunted by wizards and 
enchanters, Akin to this is an epithet which 
Horace gives to the river Hydaſpes. A good 
man, ſays he, ſtands in need of * 


© 


: Give 
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Sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, LECT. 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem | XL. 


Caucaſum ; vel que loca tabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes “. 


This epithet “ fabuloſus“ one of the com- 
mentators on Horace has changed into 
ſabuloſus“ or ſandy; ſubſtituting, by a 
ſtrange want of taſte, the common and tri- 
vial epithet of the ſandy river, in place of 
that beautiful picture which the Poet gives 
us, by calling Hydaſpes the Romantic Ri- 
ver, or the ſcene of Adventures and Poetic 
Tales. = 


V1RG1L has employed an epithet with 
great beauty and propriety, when account- 
ing for Daedalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his ſon Icarus : 


Bis conatus erat caſus effingere in auro 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus f. En. VL 


* Whether through Lybia's burning ſands 
Our journey leads, or Scythia's lands, 
Amidit th' unhoſpitable waſte of ſnows, 
Or where the fabulous Hydaſpes flows. 
| | — | Fa Axcis. 
Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part, 
Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 
He twice aſſayed to caſt his ſon in gold, 
Twice from his hand he drop'd the forming mould. 
DRYDEN. 


In this tranſlation the thought 1s juſtly given ; but the 
beauty of the expreſſion „ patriæ manus,” which in the 


1 conveys the thought with ſo much tenderneſs, is 
OIr. 


'THESE 
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Tuxs k inſtances, and obſervations, may 
give ſome juſt idea of true poetical deſcrip- 
tion. We have reaſon always to diſtruſt an 
Author's deſcriptive talents, when we find 
him laborious and turgid, amaſſing common- 
place epithets and general expreſſions, to 
work up a high conception of ſome object, of 
which, after all, we can form but an indiſ- 
tin idea. The beſt deſcribers are ſimple, 
and conciſe. They ſet before us ſuch fea- 
tures of an object, as, on the firſt view, 
ſtrike and warm the fancy: they give us 
ideas which a Statuary or a Painter could lay 
hold of, and work after them; which is one 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt deciſive trials of the 
real merit of Deſcription, = 
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LECTURE Xl 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


A” ONG the various kinds of Poetry, ur. 
which we are, at preſent, employed in 
examining, the Antient Hebrew Poetry, or 
that of. the Scriptures, juſtly deſerves a place. 
Viewing thoſe ſacred books in no higher light, 
than as they preſent to us the moſt antient 
monuments of Poetry extant, at this day, in 
the world, they afford a curious object of 
Criticiſm. They diſplay the taſte of a remote 
age and country. They exhibit a ſpecies of 
Compoſition, very different trom any other 
with which we are acquainted, and, at the 
ſame time, beautiful. Conſidered as Inſpired 
Writings, they give riſe to diſcuſſions of ano- 
ther kind. But it is our buſineſs, at preſent, 
to conſider them not in a theological, but 1n 
a critical view: and it mult needs give plea- 
ſure, if we ſhall find the beauty and dignity 
of the Compoſition, e to the weight 
and 
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L a1 0 r. and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's 
—— learned Treatiſe, De Sacra Poëſi Hebræo- 
rum,“ ought to be peruſed by all who de- 
ſire to become thoroughly acquainted with 
this ſubject. It is a work exceedingly valua- 
ble, both for the elegance of its Compoſition 
and for the juſtneſs of the criticiſm which it 
contains. In this Lecture, as I cannot illuſ- 
trate the ſubject with more benefit to the 
Reader, than by following the track of that 
ingenious Author, I ſhall make much uſe 


of his obſer vations. 


1 Need not fond many words in ſhom- 
ing, that among the books of the Old T = 
ment there is ſuch an apparent diverſit 
Style, as ſufficiently diſcovers, which of - a : 
are to be conſidered as poetical, and which, 
as proſe compoſitions. While the hiſtorical 
books, and legiſlative writings of Moſes, are 
evidently proſaic in the compoſition, the 
Book of Job, the Pſalms of David, the Song 

of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 

a great part of the Prophetical Writings, and 
ſeveral paſſages ſcattered occaſionally through 
the hiſtorical books, carry the moſt plain and 
bing marks of Poetical Writing. 


TnERE is not the leaſt reaſon for "ITY 
ing, that originally theſe were written in 
verſe, or ſome kind of meaſured numbers; 
though as the antient pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Language is now loſt, we are not 
able to aſcertain the nature of the Hebrew 
verſe. 
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verſe, or at moſt can aſcertain it but imper-L E CT, 
fealy. Concerning this point there have 
been great controverſies among learned men, 
which it is immaterial to our preſent purpoſe 
to diſcuſs. Taking the Old Teſtament in 
our own tranſlation, which is extremely lite- 
ral, we find plain marks of many parts of the 
original being written ina meaſured Style; and 
the disjecti membra poete, often ſhow 
themſelves, Let any perſon read the Hiſto- 
rical Introduction to the book of Job, con- 
tained in the firſt and ſecond chapters, and 
then go on to Job's ſpeech in the beginning Y 
of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid 
being ſenſible, that he paſſes all at once from 
the region of Proſe, to that of Poetry. Not 
only the poetical ſentiments, and the figured 
Style, warn him of the change ; but the ca- 
dence of the ſentence, and the arrangement 
of the words are ſenſibly altered; the change 
is as great as when he paſles from readin 
Czſar's Commentaries, to read Virgil's Æneid. 
This is ſufficient to ſhow that the ſacred 
1 contain, what muſt be called Poe- 
try in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of that word; and I 
ſhall afterwards ſhow, that they contain in- 
ſtances of moſt of the different forms of 
Poetical Writing. It may be proper to re- 
mark, in paſſing, that hence ariſes a moſt 
invincible argument in honour of Poetry. Þ 
No perſon can imagine that to be a frivolous K 
and contemptible art, which has been em- 
ployed by Writers under divine inſpiration ; 
and has been choſen as a proper channel, 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


for conveying to the world the knowledge of 


—— di vine truth. 


From the earlieſt times, Muſic and Poe- 
try were cultivated among the Hebrews. In 
the days of the Judges, mention is made of 


the Schools or Colleges of the Prophets; 
where one part of the employment of the 


perſons trained in ſuch ſchools was, to ſing 
the praiſes of God, accompanied with various 
inſtruments. In the firſt Book of Samuel, 
(chap. x. 7.) we find on a public occaſion, a 
company of thoſe Prophets coming down 
from the hill where the ſchool was, © pro- 

* pheſying,” it is ſaid, © with the pfaltery, 
e tabret, and harp before them.” But in 
the days of King David, Muſic and Poetry 


were carried to their greateſt height. For the 


ſervice of the Tabernacle, he appointed four 
thouſand Levites, divided into twenty-four 


courſes, and marſhalled under ſeveral leaders, 


whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to ſing Hymns, 
and to perform the inſtrumental muſic in the 
public worſhip. Aſaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
thun, were the chief directors of the muſic; 
and, from the titles of ſome Pſalms, it would 
appear that they were alſo eminent compo- 
ſers of Hymns or ſacred Poems. In chapter 
XXV. of the firſt Book of Chronicles, an ac- 
count is given of David's inſtitutions, relating 
to the ſacred Muſic and Poetry; which were 
certainly more coſtly, more ſplendid and mag- 
nificent, than ever obtained in the public ſer- 
vice of any other nation. 

THE 


THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. | 


Tas general conſtruclion of the Hebrew 
Poetry is of a ſingular nature, and peculiar 
to itſelf. It conſiſts in dividing every period 
into correſpondent, for the moſt part into 
equal members, which anſwer to one ano- 
ther, both in ſenſe and found, In the firſt 
member of the period a ſentiment is expreſ- 
ſed; and in the ſecond member, the ſame 
ſentiment is amplified, or is repeated in dif- 
ferent terms, or ſometimes contraſted with 
its oppoſite ; but in ſuch a manner that the 
fame ſtructure, and nearly the fame number 
of words is preſerved. This, is the general 
frain of all the Hebrew Poetry. Inſtances 
of it occur every where on opening the Old 
Teſtament. hus, in Pſalm xcvi. “ Sing 
* unto the Lord a new ſong—Sing unto 
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„the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the 


* Lord and bleſs his name—-ſhew forth his 


ſalvation from day to day. Declare his 


cc 


among all the people. For the Lord 1s 
great and greatly to be praiſed—He is to 
be feared above all the gods. Honour and 
majeſty are before him — Strength and 


cc 
ee 
cc 


cc 


in a great meaſure, to this form of Compo- 
ſition, that our verſion, though in Proſe, re- 
tains ſo much of a Poetical caſt. For the ver- 
ſion being ſtrictly word for word after the ori- 
ginal, the form and order of the original ſen- 


glory among the heathen—his wonders 


beauty are in his ſanQuary.” It is owing, 


tence 1s preſerved; which, by this artificial 


ſtruQure, this regular alternation and correſ- 
pondence of parts, makes the ear ſenſible of 


VoI. III. <q) | a departure 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


a departure from the common Style and tone 
of Proſe. 


Tas origin of this form of Poetical Com- 
poſition among the Hebrews, is clearly to be 


deduced from the manner in which their Sa- 


cred Hymns were wont to be ſung. They 
were accompanied with muſic, and they were 
performed by choirs or bands of fingers and 
muſicians, who anſwered alternately to each 
other. When, for inſtance, one band began 


the Hymn thus: © The Lord reigneth, let 


„the earth rejoice; the chorus, or ſemi- 


chorus, took up the correſponding verſicle : 


Let the multitudes of the ifles be glad 
thereof.“ Clouds and darkneſs are 
round about him,” ſung the one; the 
other replied, © Judgment and righteouſneſs 
„ are the habitation of his throne.” And in 
this manner their Poetry, when ſet to muſic, 
naturally divided itſelf into a ſucceſſion of 
ſtrophes and antiſtrophes correſpondent to 
each other; whence, it is probable, the ori- 
gin of the Antiphon, or Reſponſory, in the 
public religious ſervice of ſo many Chriſtian 
churches. 


We are cxpreſsly told, in the Book of 


Ezra, that the Levites ſung in this manner; 


* Alternatim,” or by courſe (Ezra iii. 11 ) 
and ſome of David's Pſalms bear plain marks 


of their being compoſed in order to be thus 


performed. The 24th Pſalm, in particular, 
which is e to have been compoſed on 
R | - hc 
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the great and ſolemn occaſion of the Ark of l E CT: 
the Covenant being brought back to Mount 
Zion, muſt have had a noble eftet when 
performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth 
has illuſtrated it. The whole people are 
ſuppoſed to be attending the proceſſion. 
The Levites and Singers, divided into their 
ſeveral courſes, and accompanied with all 
their muſical inſtraments, lead the way. 
After the Introduction to the Pſalm, in the 
two firſt yerſes, when the proceſſion begins 
to aſcend the ſacred Mount, the queſtion is 
put, as by a ſemichorus, © Who ſhall. 
e aſcend unto the hill of the Lord, and who 
* ſhall ſtand in his holy place?” The reſponſe 
1s made by the full chorus with the greateſt 
dignity ; He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
+ ſoul to vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully.” As 
the proceſſion approaches to the doors of the 
Tabernacle, the chorus, with all their inſtru- 
ments, join in this exclamation: ©« Lift up 
your heads, ye gates, and be ye lifted up, 
ye everlaſting doors, and the King of Glory 
“ ſhall come in.” Here the ſemichorus 
plainly break in, as with a lower voice, 
„Who is this King of Glory?” and at the 
moment when the Ark is introduced into the 
Tabernacle, the reſponſe is made by the burſt 
of the whole chorus: © The Lord, ſtrong 
and mighty; the Lord, mighty in battle.” 
| take notice of this inſtance the rather, as it 
ſerves to ſhow how much of the grace and 
magnificence of the ſacred Poems, as indeed 
O2 of 
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THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


Ir gr. of all Poems, depend upon our knowing the 
XLI. | 


particular occaſions for which they were com- 
poſed, and the particular circumRances to 
which they were adapted; and how much 


of this beauty muſt now be loſt to us, 


through our imperfect acquaintance with 
many particulars of the ebnen 1 and 
Hebrew rites. 


Tur 8 of Compoſition which has 
been explained, by correſpondent verſicles, 
being univerſally introduced into the Hymns 
or mulical Poetry of the Jews, eaſily ſpread . 
itſelf through their other Poctical Writings, 


which were not deſigned to be ſung in alter- 


nate portions, and which therefore did not ſo 


much require this mode of Compoſition. But 


the mode became familiar to their cars, and 
carried with it a certain ſolemn majeſty of 
Style, particularly fuited to ſacred ſubjects. 
Hence, throughout the Prophetical Writings, 
we find it prevailing as much as in the 
Pſalms of David; as, for inſtance, in the 
Prophet Iſaiah (chap. Ix. 1) Arde,: fhine, 
„for thy light is come—and the glory of the 
« Lord is riſen upon thee ; For lo! darkneſs 
* ſhall cover the earth, —and groſs darkneſs 
the people. But the Lord ſhall riſe upon 
„ thee—and his glory ſhall be fecn upon 
„ thee, and the Gentiles ſhall come to thy 
* light—and kings to the brightneſs of thy 

« rifing.” This 3 of writing is one of the 


1 great charaQteriſtics of the antient Hebrew 


Poetry ; 
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Poetry ; very different from, and even oppo- U E Cr. 
ſite to, the Style of the Great ad Roman XL. 


Poets. 


IxpEPEN DEN x of this peculiar mode of 
conſtruction, the ſacred Poetry is diftinguiſh- 
ed by the higheſt beauties of ſtrong, conciſe, 


bold, and figurative expreſſion. 

1 Comorenn Ess and ſtrength, are two of 
: its moſt remarkable characters. One might 
. indeed at firſt imagine, that the practice of 
the Hebrew Poets, of always amplifying the 


ſame thought, by repetition or contraſt, 
might tend to enfeeble their Style. But they 
conduct themſelves ſo, as not to produce this 
effect. Their Sentences are always ſhort. 
Few ſuperfluous words are uſed. The ſame 
thought 1s never dwelt upon long. To their 
conciſeneſs and ſobriety of expreſſion, their 
Poetry is indebted for much of its ſublimity 
and all Writers who attempt the Sublime, 
might profit much, by imitating, in this reſ- 
pect, the Style of the Old Teſtament, For 
as | have formerly had occaſion to ſhow, 
nothing 1 is ſo great an enemy to the Sublime, 
as prolixity or diffuſeneſs. The mind is ne- 
ver ſo much affected by any great idea that is 
preſented to it, as when it is ſtruck all at 
once; by attempting to prolong the impreſſi- 
on, we at the ſame time weaken it. Moſt of 
| the antient original Poets of all nations, are 
ſimple and conciſe. 'The ſuperfluities and 
excreſcencies of Style, were the reſult of 
Imitation 
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LECT, imitation in after times; when Compoſi- 
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tion paſſed into inferior hands, and flowed 


from art and ſtudy, more than from native 
* | 


No Writings whatever abound ſo much 
with the moſt bold and animated figures, as 
the Sacred Books, It 1s proper to dwell a 
little upon this article ; as through our early 
familiarity with theſe books, a familiarity 
too often with the ſound of the words, rather 
than with their ſenſe and meaning, beauties 

of Style eſcape us in the Scripture, which, 
In any other book, would draw particular 
attention. Metaphors, Compariſons, Alle- 
gories, and Perſonifications, are there parti- 
cularly frequent. In order to do juſtice to 
theſe, it is neceſſary that we tranſport our- 
ſelves as much as we can into the land of 
Judæa; and place before our eyes that ſce- 
nery, and thoſe objects, with which the He- 
brew Writers were converſant. Some atten- 
tion of this kind 1s requiſite, in order to re- 
liſh the writings of any Poet of a foreign 
country, and a different age. For the imagery 
of every good Poet is copied from nature, 
and real life; if it were not ſo, it could not 
be lively; ad theretore, in orcer to enter 
into the propriety of his images, we muſt 
endeavour to place ourſelves in his ſituation. 
Now we ſhall find, that the Metaphors and 
Compariſons of the Hebrew Poets, preſent 
to us a very beautiful view of the natural 

objects 
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objects of their own country, and of ther f C r. 
arts and employments of their common life. — 
NaTURAL objects are in FRA meaſure 
common to them with Poets of all ages and 
countries, Light and darkneſs, trees and 
flowers, the foreſt and the cultivated field, 
ſuggeſt to them many beautiful figures. But, 
in order to reliſh their figures of this kind, 
we muſt take notice, that ſeveral of them 
ariſe from the particular circumſtances of the 
land of Judæa. During the ſummer months, 
little or no rain falls throughout all that re- 
gion, While the heats continued, the coun- 
try was intolerably parched ; want of water 
was a great diſtreſs; and a plentiful ſhower 
falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered 
the whole face of nature, and introduced : 
much higher ideas of refreſhment and plea- 
ſure, than the like cauſes can ſuggeſt to us. 
Hence, to repreſent diſtreſs, ſuch frequent 
alluſions amongſt them, © to a dry and 
* thirſty land where no water is;“ and hence 
to deſeribe a change from diſtreſs to proſpe- 
rity, their metaphors are founded on the fall- 
ing of ſnowers, and the burſting out of ſprings 
in the deſert. Thus in Iſaiah, The wil- 
* derneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad, 
„and the deſart ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as 
„ the roſe. For in the wilderneſs ſhall wa- 
ters break out, and ſtreams in the defart ; 
and the parched ground ſhall become a 
pool; and the thirſty land, ſprings of wa- 
i the habitation of dragons there 
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LECT, ſhall be graſs, with ruſhes and reeds.” 


XLI. 
————— 


Chap. xxxv. i. 6, 7. Images of this nature 
are very familiar to Llaiah, and occur in 
many parts of his Book. 


AGAIN, as Judza was a hilly country, it 
was, during the rainy months, expoſed to 
frequent inundations by the ruſhing of tor- 
rents, which came down ſuddenly from the 
mountains, and carried every thing before 


them; and Jordan, their only great river, 


annually overflowed its banks. "Hence the 
frequent alluſions to © the noiſe, and to the 
« ruſhings of many waters; and hence great 
calamities ſo often compared to the over- 
flowing torrent, which, in ſuch a country, 
muſt have been images particularly ftriking : 

* Deep calleth unto deep at the noiſe of thy 


„ water-ſpouts; all thy waves, and thy bil- 


3, 


loves, are gone over me. 


Pſalm xlii. 7, 


TEE two moſt remarkable mountains of 


the country, were Lebanon and Carmel: 


the former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; the 
latter for its beauty and fertility, the richneſs 
of its vines and olives. Hence, with the 


greateſt propriety, Lebanon is employed as 


an image of whatever is great, ſtrong, or 
magnificent; Carmel, of what is ſmiling and 
beautiful, * The glory of Lebanon,” ſays 
Iſaiah, * ſhall be given to it, and the excel- 
85 lency of Carmel.” (xxxv. 2.) Lebanon is 


often put meta phorically for the whole flate 


* 
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or people of Iſrael, for the temple, for the LECT. 
king of Aſſyria; Carmel, for the bleſſings of, — 
peace and proſperity. His countenance 

is as Lebanon,” ſays Solomon, ſpeaking 

of the dignity of a man's appearance; but 

when he deſcribes female beauty, Thine 

% head is like mount Carmel.“ Song, v. 15. 

and vii. 5. 


Ir is farther to be remarked under this 
head, that in the images of the awful and 
terrible kind, with which the Sacred Poets 
abound, they plainly draw their deſcriptions 
from that violence of the elements, and thoſe 
concuſſions of nature, with whizh their cli- 
mate rendered them acquainted, Earth- 
quakes were not unfrequent ; and the tem- 
peſts of hail, thunder, and lightning i in Judæa 
and Arabia accompanied with whirlwinds 
and darkneſs, far exceed any thing of that 
fort which happens in more temperate regi- 


ons. Ifaiah deſcribes, with great majeſty, 


the earth © reeling to and fro like a drunkard, 
and removed like a cottage.” (xxiv. 20.) 
And in thoſe circumſtances of terror, with 
which an appearance of the Almighty is de- 
{cribed in the 18th Pſalm, when his © pavi- 
lion round about him was darkneſs; when 
e hailſtones and coals of fire were his voice; 
« and when, at his rebuke, the channels of the 
« xyaters are {aid to be ſeen, and the foundations 
of the hills diſcovered ;” though there may 
be ſome reference, as Dr. Lowth thinks, to 
the hiſtory of God's deſcent upon Mount 

Sinai, 
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Sinai, yet it ſeems more probable, that the 
figures were taken directly from thoſe com- 
motions of nature with which the Author 
was acquainted, and which ſuggeſted ſtronger 
and nobler images than what now occurs 
to us. 


BesIDEs the natural objects of their own 
country, we find the rites of their religion, 
and the arts and employments of their com- 
mon life, frequently employed as grounds of 
imagery among the Hebrews. They were a 
people chiefly occupied with agriculture and 
paſturage. Theſe were arts held in high ho- 


nour among them ; not dildained by their pa- 


triarchs, kings, and prophets. Little addicted 


to commerce; ſeparated from the reſt of the 
world by their laws and their religion; they 
were, during the better days of their ſtate, 
ſtrangers in a great meaſure to the refine- 
ments of luxury. Hence flowed, of courſe, 
the many alluſions to paſtoral life, to the 
green paſtures and the {lull waters,” and 


to the care and watchfulneſs of a ſhepherd 


over his flock, which carry to this day ſo 


much beauty and tenderneſs in them, in the 


zd Pfalm, and in many other paſſages of 
the Poetical Writings of Scripture. Hence, 
all the images founded upon rural employ- 
ments, upon the wine preſs, the threſhing 
floor, the ſtubble and the chal, To difre- 
ith all ſuch images, is the effect of falſe de- 
licacy, Homer 1s at leaſt as frequent, and 
much more minute and particular, in his 

ſimilies, 
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ſimilies, founded on what we now call low LE c 1. 
life; but, in his management of them, far ., 
inferior to the Sacred Writers, who generall 
mix with their compariſons of this kind 
ſomewhat of dignity and grandeur, to ennoble 
them. What inexpreſſible grandeur does the 
following rural image in Iſaiah, for inſtance, 
receive from the intervention of the Deity : 
The nations ſhall ruſh like the ruſhings of 
“ many waters; but God ſhall rebuke them, 
„“ and they ſhall fly far off; and they ſhall 
be chaſed as the chaff of the mountain | 
before the wind, and like the down of the 
<« thiſtle before the whirlwind. 
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Fi6URATIVE alluſions too, we frequently 
find, to the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion; to the legal diſtinctions of things 
clean and unclean; to the mode of their 
Temple Service; to the dreſs of their Prieſts; 
and to the moſt noted incidents recorded in 
their Sacred Hiſtory ; as to the deſtruction of 
Sodom, the deſcent of God upon Mount 
Sinai, and the miraculous paſſage of the 
Iſraelites through the Red Sea. The religion 
of the Hebrews included the whole of their 
laws, and civil conflitution. It was full of 
ſplendid external rites, that occupied their 

nſes; it was connected with every part of 
their national hiſtory and eſtabliſhment ; and 
and hence, all ideas founded on religion, poſ- 
ſeſſed in this nation a dignity and importance 

peculiar to themſelves, and were uncommon- 
ly fitted to impreſs the imagination. 
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From all this it reſults, that the imagery 
of the Sacred Poets | is, in a high degree, ex- 
preſſive and natural; it is copied directly from 
real objects, that were before their eyes; it 
has this advantage, of being more complete 
within itſelf, more entirely founded on na- 
tional ideas and manners, than that of moſt 
other Poets. In reading their works, we find 
ourſclves continually in the land of Judæa. 
The palm- trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, 
are ever riſing in our view. The face of their 
territory, the circumſtance of their climate, 
the manners of the people, and the auguſt 
ceremonies of their religion, conſtantly paſs 
** diiterent forms before us. 


Tus compariſons employed by the Sacred 
Poets are generally ſhort, touching on one 
point only of reſemblance, rather than branch- 
ing out into little Epifodes. In this reſpect, 
they have perhaps an advantage over the 
Greek and Roman Authors; whoſe compari- 
ſons, by the length to which they are extend- 
ed, ſometimes interrupt the narration too 
much, and- carry too viſible marks of ſtudy 
and boar, Whereas, in the Hebrew Poets, 
they appear more like the glowings of a lively 
fancy, juſt glancing aſide to ſome reſembling 
object, and prefent:y returning to its tract. 
Such is the following fine compariſon, intro- 
duced to deſeribe the happy influence of good 
government upon a people, in what are called 
the laſt words of David, recorded in the 2d 
Book of Samuel E * « He that ruleth 
over 
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over men muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear of UR T. 8 
“God; and he thall be as the light of the — ol 
„ morning, when the fun riſeth ; even a "1. 
66. morning without clouds; as the tender graſs . ta 
+ ſpringing out of the earth, by clear ſhining * |» 
« after rain.” This is one of the moſt regu- WW 
lar and formal compariſons in the Sacred 1 by 
Books, | | | j os 

1 5 
r, a is a figure frequent- — 
ly found in them. When formerly treating 11 
of this figure, I gave, for an inſtance of it, 1. 
that remarkably fine and well ſupported Al. 1 
legory, which occurs in the Soth Pſalm, 74) Wl 
wherein the People of Ifracl are compared to „ 
a vine. Of Parables, which form a ſpecies i 
of Allegory, the Prophetical Writings are "3" 
full: and if to us they ſometimes appear ob- 4: 1 
ſcure, we muſt remember, that in theſe earl (4.8 
times, it was univerſally the mode throughout 1 
all the eaſtern nations, to convey ſacred N 
truths under myſterious * and repreſen- | (11 1h 
tations. #110 
Bur the Poetical Figure, which, be all +l 
others, elevates the Style of Scripture, and gives on || 
it a peculiar boldneſs and ſublimity, is Proſo- N 
popœia or Perſonification. No Perſonifications mw. 
employed by any Poets, are ſo magnificent and 1 
ſtriking as thoſe of the Inſpired Writers. On mi. 
great occaſions, they animate every part of na- 1-08 
ture; eſpecially, when any appearance or opera- {4 Wii 
tion 'of the Almighty is concerned.“ Before ie 9 
him went the peſtilence-the waters ſaw thee, any. 


—_ God. e 
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LECT: „O God, and were afraid—the mountains 
— ſaw thee, and they trembled.— The over- 
flowing of the water paſſed by; — the deep 
"Fa « uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
"= high.“ When enquiry is made about the 
| place of wiſdom, Job introduces the © Deep, 
“ ſaying, it is not in me; and the ſea faith, 
it is * in me. Deſtruction and death ſay, 
we have heard the fame thereof with our 
cars.“ That noted ſublime paſſage in the 
Book of Ifaiah, which deſcribes the fall of 
the King of Aſſyria, is full of perſonified ob- 
jects; the fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon 
breaking forth into exultation on the fall of 
the tyrant; Hell from beneath, ſtirring up all 
the dead to meet him at his coming; and the 
dead Kings introduced as ſpeaking, and join- 
ing in the triumph. In the ſame ſtrain, are 
theſe many lively and paſſionate apoſtrophes 
to cities and countries, to perſons and things, 
with which the Prophetical Writings every 
where abound. * O thou ſword of the Lord! 
« how long will it be ere thou be quiet? put 
_« thyſelf up into the ſcabbard, reſt and be 
« ſtill, How can it be quiet,” (as the reply 
is inſtantly made) © ſeeing the Lord hath 
1 „given it a charge againſt Aſkelon, and 
Wl the ſea-ſhore? there hath he appointed " i 
4% Jerem. xIvii. 6. 
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II general, for it t would carry us too far to 
enlarge upon all the inſtances, the Style of 
"vg the Poetical Books of the Old Teſtament 1s, 
|" beyond the Style of all other Poetical Veri. 
1 er v! 
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fervid, bold, and animated, It is extremely i x ECT. 
different from that regular correct expreſſion, AL 
to which our ears are accuſtomed in Modern 
Poetry. It is the burſt of Inſpiration. The 
ſcenes are not coolly deſcribed, but repreſent- 

ed as paſſing before our eyes. Every object, 

and every perſon, is addreſſed and ſpoken to, 

as if preſent. The tranſition 1s often abrupt ; 

the connection often obſcure ; the perſons are 

often changed; figures crowded, and heaped 
upon one another. Bold ſublimity, not cor- 

rect elegance, is its character. We ſee the 
ſpirit of the Writer raiſed beyond himſelf, 

and labouring to find vent for ideas too 
mighty for his utterance. 


Apr theſe my on the Poetry of the 

| Scriptures in general, I ſhall conclude this 
Diſſertation, with a ſhort account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Poetical Compoſition in the 
Sacred Books; and of the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters of ſome of the chief Writers, 


Tas ſeveral kinds of Poctical Compoſition 
which we find in Scripture, are chiefly the 
Didactic, Elegiac, Paſtoral, and Lyric. Of 
the Didactic ſpecies of Poetry, the Book of 
Proverbs is the principal inſtance. The nine 
firſt Chapters of that Book are highly poetical, 
adorned with many diſtinguiſhed graces, and 
figures of expreſſion. At the 10th Chapter, 
the Style 1s ſenſibly altered, and deſcends into 
a lower ſtrain, which is continued to the end; 
retaining however that ſententious, pointed 

manner, 
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L x . manner, and that artful conſtruction of period, 


XLI. 


which diſtinguiſnes all the Hebrew Poetry. 
The Book of Eccleſiaſtes comes likewiſe un- 
der this head; and ſome of the Pſalms, as s the 


I Igth in particular, 


Or Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful 
ſpecimens occur in Seripture; ſuch as the La- 
mentation of David over his friend Jonathan; 


ſeveral paſſages in the Prophetical Books; 
and ſeveral of David's Pſalms, compoſed on 


occaſions of diſtreſs and mourning. The +124 


Pſalm, in particular, is, in the higheſt degree, 


tender and plaintive. But the moſt regular 
and perfect Elegiac Compoſition in the Scrip- 
ture, perhaps in the whole world, is the Book, 
entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As 
the Prophet mourns in that book over the 


deſtruction of the Temple, and the Holy 


City, and the overthrow of the whole State, 


he aſſembles all the affecting images which a 


ſubject ſo melancholy could ſuggeſt. The 


Compoſition is uncommonly artificial. By 


turns the Prophet, and the City of Jeruſalem, 
are introduced, as pouring forth their ſorrows; 
and, in the end, a chorus of the people ſend 

up the moſt carneſt and plaintive ſupplicati- 
ons to God. The lines of the original too, as 
may, in part, appear from our tranſlation, are 
longer than 1s uſual in the other kinds of 
Hebrew Poetry ; and the melody 1s rendered 
thereby more flowing, and better adapted to 
the querimonious ſtrain of Elegy. 


Tur 
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Tar Song of Solomon affords us a high LECT. 
exemplification of Paſtoral Poetry. Conſi 
dered with reſpect to its ſpiritual meaning, it 
is undoubtedly a myſtical Allegory; in its 

form, it is a Dramatic Paſtoral, or a perpe- 
tual Dialogue between perſonages i in the cha- 
racter of Shepherds; and, ſuitably to that 
form, it is full of rural and paſtoral 1 Images, 
from begining to end. 
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or Lyric Poetry, or chat which is intend- 
ed to be accompanied with Muſic, the Old 
Teſtament is full. Beſides a great number of 
Hymns and Songs, which we find ſcattered | 
in the Hiſtorical and Prophetical Books, ſuch 
as the Song of Moſes, the Song of Deborah, 
and many Others of like nature, the whols 
Book of Pſalms is to be conſidered as a col- 
lection of Sacred Odes, In theſe, we find the 
Ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, 
and ſupported with the higheſt ſpirit of Lyric 
Poetry; ſometimes ſprightly, chr and tri- 
umphant; ſometimes ſolemn and magnificent; 
ſometimes tender and ſoft. From theſe in- 
ſtances, it clearly appears, that there are 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, full exem- 
plifications of ſeveral of the chief kinds of 
Poetical en 


 Amonce the different Compoſers of the 
8 Books, there is an evident diverſity of 
ſtyle and manner; and to trace their different 
characters in this view, will contribute not a 
little towards our reading their Writings with 
Vo. III. — Pp greater 
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L . © 7. greater advantage. The moſt eminent of the 
—— Sacred Poets are, the Author of the Book of 


Job, David, and a As the Compoſitions 
of David are of the Lyric kind, there is a greater 
variety of ſtyle and manner in his works, 
than in thoſe of the other two. The manner 
in which, conſidered merely as a Poet, David 


chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, the ſoft, and 


the tender. bn his Pſalms, there are many 
lofty and ſublime paſſages; but, in ſtrength 
of deſcription, he yields to Job; in ſublimi- 


ty, he yields to Iſaiah. It is a fort of tempe- 
rate grandeur, for which David is chiefly 


diſtinguiſhed ; and to this he always ſoon re- 
turns, when, npon ſome occaſions, he riſes 


above it. The Pſalms in which he touches us 


moſt, are thoſe in which he deſcribes the 
happineſs of the righteous, or the goodnels of 
God; cxpreſſes the tender breathings of a 
devout mind, or ſends up moving and affec- 
tionate ſupplications to Heaven. Iſaiah is, 
without exception, the moſt ſublime of all 
Poets. Ibis is abundantly viſible in our 
Tranſlation ; and what is a material circum- 
ſtance, none of the Books of Scripture appear 
to have been more happily tranſlated than the 
Writings of this Prophet. Majeſty is his 
reigning character; a Majeſty more com- 
manding, and more uniformly ſupported, 
than is to be found among the reſt of the 
Old Teſtament Poets. He poſſeſſes, indeed, 


a dignity and grandeur, both! in his concepti- 


ons and expreſſions, which is altogether un- 
paralleled, and peculiar to himſelf. There is 
more 
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more clearneſs and order too, and a morer rc 7. 
viſible diſtribution of parts, in his Book, „ 
than in any other of the Prophetical Writ- 
_ ings. 
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Wurs we compare him with the reſt of 
the Poetical Prophets, we Immediately ſee in 
Jeremiah, a very different genius. Iſaiah em- 
ploys himſelf generally on magnificent ſubjects. 
Jeremiah has little turn for the ſublime, and 
inclines always to the tender and elegiac. 
Ezechiel, in poetical grace and elegance, is 
much inferior to them both; but he is diltin- 
guiſhed by a character of uncommon force 
and ardour. To uſe the elegant expreſſions 
of Biſhop Lowth, with regard to this Pro— 
pe " Eq atrox, vehemens, tragicus; in 
8 ſenſibus, ſervidus, acerbus, indignabundus; 
in imaginibus fecundus, tru zoulentus, et 
nonnunquam penè e in dictione 
grandiloquus, gravis, auſt erus, et interdum 
incultus; frequens in repetitionibus, non 
decoris aut gratiae cauſa, ſcd ex indigna- 
tione ct violentia. Qnicquid ſuſceperit 
tractandum id ſeduld perſequitur ; in eo 
unicè hœret defixis; a propoſito raro de- 
flectens. In ceteris, a pleriſque vatibus 
fortaſſe ſuperatus 3 ſed in eo generc, ad 
quod videtur a natura unice comparatus, 
nimirum, vi, pondere, 1 impetu, £ cranditate, 
nemo un _— eum ſuperavit. T he ſame 
learned Writer compares Iſaiah to Homer, 
Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezechiel to 

Aſchylus. Mot of the Book of Iſaiah is 
„„ ſtrictly 
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EET: Arictly poetical; of Jeremiah and Ezechiel, 
— not above one half can be held to belong to 
Poetry. Among the Minor Prophets, Hoſea, 


Joel, Michah, Habakkuk, and eſpecially. 
Nahum, are diſtinzuiſhed for poetical ſpirit. 
In the Prophecies of Daniel and Jonah, there 


15 NO —_ 


Ir only now remains to ſpeak of the IN 


of Job, with which I fhall conclude. It is 
known to be extremely ancient ; general] 


reputed the moſt ancient of all the Poetical 
Books; the Author uncertain. It is remark- 
able, that this book has no connection with 
the affairs, or manners of the Jews, or He- 
brews. The ſcene is laid in the land of Uz, 
or Idumæa, which is a part of Arabia; and 
the imagery employed is generally of a diffe- 
rent kind, from what I before ſhowed to be 
peculiar to the Hebrew Poets. We meet 


with no alluſions to the great events of Sacred 


Hiſtory, to the religious rites of the Jews, to 


Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the peculia- 
rities of the climate of Judæa. We find few 


compariſons founded on rivers or torrents; 
theſe were not familiar objects in Arabia, 
But the longeſt compariſon that occurs in the 


Book, is to an object trequent and well 


known 1n that region, a brook that fails 1n 


the ſeaſon of heat, and diſappoints. the ex- 


pectation of the traveller. 


Tun ew), how ever, of the Book of 
Job, is not _ equal to that of any other of 
the 


te 
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the Sacred Writings, but is ſuperior to them LE cr. 


all, exc-pt thoſe of Iſaiah alone. As Iſaiah 
is the moſt ſublime, David the moſt pleaſing 
and tender, fo Job is the moſt deſcriptive, of 
all the Inſpired Poets, A peculiar glow of 
fancy, and ſtrength of deſcription, characte- 
riſe the Author. No Writer whatever 
abounds ſo much in Metaphors. He may be 
ſaid, not to deſcribe, but to render viſible, 
whatever he treats of. A variety of inflan 

ces might be given. Let us remark only 


thoſe ſtrong and lively colours, with which, 


in the f lowing paſſages, taken from the 
18th and 20th Chapters of his Book. he paints 


the condition of the wicked ; obſerve how 


rapidly his figures riſe before us; and what a 


deep impreſſion, at the fame time, they leave 
on the imagination, © Knoweſt thou not 
this of old, ſince man was placed upon the 


© earth, that the trivmphing of the wicked is 
* ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, but 
« for a moment? Though his excellency 


- a mount up to the heavens, and his head 
« reach the clouds, yet he ſhall periſh for 
« ever. He ſhall flie away as a dream, and 


„ away, as a viſion of the night. The eye 
« alſo which ſaw him, ſhall ſec him no more; 


they which have ſeen him, ſhall ſay, where 
„is he?—He ſhall ſuck the poiſon of aſps; 
the viper's tongue ſhall ſlay him. In the 
„ fulneſs of his ſufficiency, he ſhall be in 
ſtraits; every hand ſhall come upon _ 

(44 e 


* ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be chaſed | 
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He ſhall flee from the iron weapon, and the 
bow of ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. All 
darkneſs ſhall be hid in his ſecret places, 
A fire not blown ſhall conſume him. The 
Heaven ſhall reveal his iniquity, and the 
Earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. The In- 
creaſe of his houſe ſhall depart. His goods 
ſhall flow away in the day of wrath. The 
light of the wicked ſhall be put out; the 
lizht ſhall be dark in his tabernacle. The 
ſteps of his ſtrength ſhall be ſtraitened, 
and his own counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
For he is caſt into a net, by his own feet, 
He walketh upon a ſnare. Terrors ſhall 
make him afraid on every ſide; and the 
robber ſhall prevail againſt him. Brim- 
ſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his habitation. 
His remembrance ſhall periſh from the 
earth, and he ſhall have no name in the 
ſtreet. He ſhall be driven from light into 
darkneſs. They that come after him ſhall 
be aſtoniſhed at his day. He ſhall drink 
of the wrath of the Almighty. 


LECTURE 


EPIC POETRY 


T now remains to treat of ths two higheſt x . E CT. 


kinds of Poetical Writing, the Epic and 


the Dramatic, I begin with the Epic. This 


Lecture ſhall be employed upon the general 
principles of that Species of Compoſition : 
after which, I ſhall take a view of the cha- 


_ racer and proud of the moſt celebrated Epic 
Poets. 


Tur Epic Poem is ahiverfally allowed to 
be, of all poetical works, the moſt dignified, 
and, at the fame time, the moſt difficult in 


execution. To contrive a ſtory which ſhall 


pleaſe and intereſt all Readers, by being at 
once entertaining, important, and inſtruc- 
tive; to fill it with ſuitable incidents; to en- 
liven it with a variety of characters, and of 
deſcriptions; and, throughout a long work, 
| | to 
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EPIC POETRY. 


to maintain that propriety of ſentiment, and 


that elevation of Style, which the Epic Cha- 


racter requires, is unqueſtionably the higheſt 
effort of Poetical Genius. Hence ſo very 
few have ſucceeded in the attempt, that ſtrict 
Critics will hardly allow any other Poems to 


bear the name of Epic except the Iliad, and 
the Æneid. 


TnrRe is no ſubject, it muſt be confeſſed, 
on which Critics have diſplayed more pedan- 
try, than on this. By tedious Diſquititions, 
founded on a ſervile ſubmiſſion to authority, 
they have given ſuch an air of myſtery to a 
plain ſubject, as to render it difficult for an 
ordinary Reader to conceive, what an Epic 
Poem is. By Boſſu's definition, It is a Diſ- 
courſe invented by art, purely to form the 
wanners of men, by means of inſtructions 
diſguiſed under the allegory of ſome impor- 
tant action, which is related in Verſe. This 
definition would ſuit ſeveral of /Efop's Fa- 
bles, if they were ſomewhat extended, and 
put into Verſe: and, accordingly, to illuſtrate 
his definition, the Critic draws a parallel, in 
form, between the conſtruction of one of 
Aſop's Fables, and the plan of Homer's 
Iliad. The firit thing, ſays he, which either 
a Writer of Fables, or of Heroic Poems, 
"= is, to chooſe ſome maxim or point of 
morality; to inculcate which, is to be the 
deſign of his work. Next, he invents a ge- 
neral ſtory, or a ſeries of fats: without any 
names, och as he Judges will be moſt * 


EPIC POETRY. _ 
for lane ting his intended Moral. Laſtly, LEG. 
he particulariſes his ſtory; that is, if he be. Au), 
a Fabuliſt, he introduces his dog, his ſheep, 
and his wolf; or if he be an Epic Poet, he 
looks ont in Antient Hiſtory for ſome proper 


names of heroes to give to his actors; and 
then his plan! Is compicted. 
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Turs is one of the moſt frigid, and abſurd 
ideas, that ever entered into the mind of a 
Critic. Homer, he ſays, ſaw the Grecians 
divided into a great number of independent 
States; but very often obliged to unite into 
one body againſt their common enemies. 
The moſt uſeful inſtruction which he could 
give them in this ſituation, was, that a miſ- 
underſtanding between princes 1s the ruin of 
the common cauſe. In order to enforce this 
inſtruction, he contrived, in his own mind, 
ſuch a general ſtory as this. Several princes 
join in a confederacy againſt their cnemy. 
The prince, who was choſen as the leader of 
the reſt, affronts one of the moſt valiant of 
the confederates, who thereupon withdraws 
himſelf, and refuſes to take part in the com- 
mon enterprize. Great misfortunes are the 
conſequence of this diviſion ; till, at length, 
both parties having ſuffered by the quarrel, 
the offended prince forgets his diſpleaſure, 
and 1s reconciled to the leader; and union 
being once reſtored, there enſues complete 
victory over their enemies. Upon this gene- 
ral plan of his Fable, adds Boſſu, it was of 
no great conſequence, whether, in filling it 
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EPIC 


. E . up, Homer had employed the names of beaſts, 


XLII. 
G 


like Aſop, or of men. He would have been 


equally inſtructive, either way. But as he 


rather fancied to write of heroes, he pitched 


upon the war of Troy for the ſcene of his 


Fable; he feigned ſuch an action to happen 
there; he gave the name of Agamemnon, to 
the common leader ; that of Achilles, to the 
oftrended prince; and ſo the Iliad aroſe. 


He that can believe Homer to have pro- 
ceeded in this manner, may believe any 
thing. Once may pronounce, with great cer- 
tainty, that an Author who ſhould compoſe 
according to ſuch a plan; who ſhould arrange 


all the ſubject, in his own mind, with a view 


to the moral, before he had ever thought of 
the perſonages who were to be his Actors, 
night write, perhaps, uſeful Fables for chil- 


dren; but as to an Epic Poem, if he adven- 


tured to think of one, it would be ſuch as 


would find few Readers. No perſon of any 


taſte can entertain a doubt, that the firſt ob- 
| pos which ſtrike an Epic Poet are, the Hero 


whom he 15s to celebrate, and the Action, or 


Story, which is to be the ground-work of his 


Poem. Ile does not ſit down, like a Philo- 
ſopher, to form the plan of a Treatiſe of Mo- 
rality. His genius is fired by ſome great en- 
terprize, which, to him, appears noble and 


intereſting ; and which, therefore: he pitches 


upon, as worthy of being celebrated in the 
highest ſtrain of Poetry. There is no ſubject 


of this kind, but will alw ays aftord ſome ge- 


neral 
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| 
neral moral n ariſing from it in 6 T. 5 
rally. The inſtruction which Boſſu points 2, i 
out, is certainly ſuggeſted by the lliad; and 1 
there is another which ariſes as naturally, and Ml 
may Juſt as well be aſſigned for the moral of bod 
that Poem; namely, that Providence avenges 1 
thoſe who have ſuffered injuſtice; but that 1 
when they allow their reſentment to carry 8 
them too far, it brings misfortunes upon | .. 
themſelves. The ſubject of the Poem is the : 8 
wrath of Achilles, cauſed by the injuſtice of 1: M 
Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achilles by _ ki 
giving ſucceſs to the Trojans againtt Aga- | 
memnon; but by continuing obſtinate in his | 1 
reſentment, Achilles loſes bis beloved friend Wl 
Patroclus. of 
Tig plain account of the nature of an Epic i 1 
Poem is, the recital of ſome illuſtrious enter- | 
priſe in a Poetical Form. This is as exact a 1 
definition, as there is any occation for on this [i 
ſubject. It comprehends ſeveral other Poems 1 
| beſides the Iliad of Homer, the Aneid of 1 
Virgil, and the Jeruſalem of Taſſo; which Hl. 
are, perhaps, the three moſt regular and com- 1 
plete Epic Works that ever were compoſed. 1” mY 


But to exclude all Poems from the Epic Claſs, 11 
which are not formed exactly upon the ſame 
model as theſe, is the pedantry of Criticiſm. 
Wa. can give exact definitions, and deſcripti- 
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ons of minerals, plants, and animals; and . wy 
can arrange them with preciſion, under the — 1 
different claſſes to which they belong, becauſe — 
Nature affords a viſible unyarying "Hlandard,  M 
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er to which we refer them, But with regard to 
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works of taſte and imagination, where Na- 
ture has fixed no ſtandard, but leaves ſcope 
for beauties of many different kinds, it is ab- 
ſurd to attempt defining, and limiting them, 
with the ſame preciſion. Criticiſm, when 
employed in ſuch attempts, degenerates into 
trifling queſtions about words and names only, 
I therefore have no ſcruple to claſs ſuch Po- 
ems, as Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, Lucan's 
Pharſalia, Statius's Thebaid, Oſſian's Fingal 
and Temora, Camoen's Luſiad, Voltaire's 
Henriade, Camvray;'s Telemachus, Glover's 
Leonidas, Wilkie's © Epigoniad, under the 
ſame _ of Compoſition with the Iliad 
and the Aneid ; though ſome of them ap- 
proach much nearer than others, to the 
perfection of theſe celebrated Works. They 
are, undoubtedly, all Epic; that is, poetical 
recitals of grcat adventures; which( is all 
that is meant by” this denomination of 
Poetry. | 


Troven I cannot, by any means, allow, 
that it is the eſſence of an Epic Poem to be 
wholly an Allegory, or a Fable contrived to il- 
luſtrate ſore moral truth, yet it is certain, that 
no Poetry is of a more moral nature than this. 
Its effect in promoting virtue, is not to be 
meaſured by any one maxim, or inſtruction, 
which reſults from the whole ſtory, like the 
moral of one of Aſop's Fables. This is a 
poor and trivial view of the advantage to be 
derived from peruſing a long Epic Work, 

that, 
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that, at the end, we ſhall be able to gather 
from it ſome common⸗ place morality. Its ef- 
fect ariſes, from the impreſſion which the 
parts of the Poem ſeparately, as well as the 
whole taken together, make upon the mind 
of the Reader; from the great examples 
which it ſets before us, and the high ſenti- 
ments with which it warms our hearts, The 
end which it propoſes, is to extend our ideas 
of human perfection; or, in other words, to 
excite admiration, Now this can be accom 


pliſhed only, by proper repreſentations of 


heroic deeds, and virtuous characters. For 
high virtue is the object, which all mankind 
are formed to admire ; and, therefore, Epic 


Poems are, and muſt be, favourable to the 
cauſe of virtue. Valour, Truth, Juſtice, Fi- 


delity, F riendſhip, Piety, Magnanimity, are 
the objeas which, in the courſe of ſuch Com- 
politions, are preſented to our minds, under 
the moſt ſplendid and honourable colours, 
In behalf of virtuous perſonages, our affec- 


tions are engaged; in their deſigns, and their 


diſtreſſes, we are intcreſted ; the generous 
and public affeclions are awakened ; the 
mind is purified from ſenſual and mean pur- 
ſuits, and accuſtomed to take part in great, 
heroic enterpriſes. [t is, indeed, no ſmall 
teſtimony in honour of virtue, that ſeveral 
of the moſt refined and elegant entertain- 
ments of mankind, ſuch as that ſpecies of 
Poetical C ompoſition which we now conſi- 
der, muſt be grounded on moral ſentiments 
and d impreſſions, This! 18 teſtimony of ſuch 
W eight. 
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LF. CT. weight, that, were it in the power of ſcepti- 
cal Philolophers. to weaken the force of thoſe 


reaſonings which eftabliſh the eſſential diſ- 


tinction between Vice and Virtue, the writ- 


ings of Epic Poets alone were ent to 
refate their falſe Philoſophy; ſhowing, by 
that appeal which they conſtantly make to 
the feelings of mankind in favour of virtue, 
that the foundations of it are laid, deep and 
ſtrong, in human nature. 


Tun general ſtrain and ſpirit of Epic 8 
poſition, ſuiliciently mark its diſtinction from 
the other kinds of Poetry. In Paſtoral 
Writing, the reigning idea is, Innocence and 
tranquillity. Compatlion, is the great ob- 
ject of Tragedy; Ridicule, the province of 


Comedy. The predominant character of the 
Epic, is admiration excited by heroic actions. 


It is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from Hiſtory, 
both by its poetical form, and the liberty of 


Afcion which it aſſumes. _ It is a more calm 


compoſition than Tragedy, It admits, nay 
requires, the pathetic and the violent, on 
particular occaſions; but the pathetic is not 
expected to be its general character. It re- 
quires, more than any other ſpecies of Poe- 
try, a grave, equal, and ſupported dignity. 
It takes in a greater compaſs of: time and ac- 
tion, than Dramatic writing admits; and 
thereby allows a more full diſplay of charac- 


ters. Dramatic. Writing, diſplays charac- 
ters chiefly by means of ſentiments and paſ- 


fions ; Epic Poctry, chiefly by means of ac- 
tions. 1he emotions, therefore, which it 
raiſes, 
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raiſes, are not ſo violent, but they are more L x c T, 
prolonged, —Theſe are the general charac- . 
teriſtics of this ſpecies of Compoſition. But, ; 
in order to give a more particular and cri- E 
tical view of it, let us conſider the Epic | 1h 
Poem under three heads ; firſt, with reſpect 1 
to the Subject, or Action ; ſecondly, with | 
eſpe to the Actors, or Characters ; ; and 
laſtly, with reſpect to the Narration of the 
Poet. „ 5 "42 
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Tus Action, or Subject of the Epic Poem, 
mult have three properties; it muſt be one; 
it mult be great ; it muſt be intereſting, 
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FIRST, It muit be one Action, or Enter- 1 ! 
priſe, which the Poet chooſes for his ſubject. Ft f 
I have frequently had occafion to remark the | 
importance of unity, in many kinds of Com- 1 
polition, in order to make a full and ſtrong | WM. 
impreſſion upon the mind. With the high- _ j Wi: 


eſt reaſon, Ariſtotle inſiſts upon this, as eſ- 
ſential to Epic Poetry ; and it is, indeed, the 
moſt material of all his rules reſpecting it. 
For it is certain, that, in the recital of heroic 
adventures, ſeveral ſcattered a and independent 
tacis can never affect a Reader ſo deeply, 
nor engage his attention ſo Rrongly, as a 
tale that is one and conneacd, where the 
ſeveral incidents hang upon one another, and 
are all made to conſpire for the accompliſh- 
ment of one end. In a regular Epic, the 
more that this unity is rendered ſents to 
the imagination, the effet will te the better: 
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LEC T.and for this reaſon, as Ariſtotle has abſerved, 


it 1s not ſufficient for the Poet to confine 
himſelf to the actions of one man, or to thoſe 
which happened during a certain period of 
time; but the unity muſt lie in the ſubject 


itſelf; and ariſe from all the parts combining 


into 0 whole. 


Tn all the great Epic Poems, unity of action 
is ſufficiently apparent. Virgil, for inſtance, 


has choſen, for his ſubjeR, the eſtabliſhment 


of Æneas in Italy, From the beginning to 
the end of the Poem, this object is ever in 
our view, and links all the parts of it toge- 
ther with full connection. The unity of the 
Odyſſey is of the ſame nature; the return 
and re-eſtabliſnment of Ulyſſes in his own 


country. The ſubject of Taſſo, is the reco- 


very of Jeruſalem from the Infidels ; that 
of Milton, the expulſion of our firit parents 


from Paradiſe ; and both of them are unex- 


ceptionable in the unity of the Story. The. 
profeſſed ſubject of the Thad, is the anger 
of Achilles, with the conſequences which it 

roduced. The Greeks carry on many un- 
ſucceſsful engagements againſt the Trojans, 
as long as they are deprived of the ailiftance 
of Achilles. Upon his being appeaſed and 
reconciled to Agamemnon, vidory follows, 
and the Poem cloſes. It muſt be owned, 
however, that the unity, or connecting prin- 
ciple, is not quite ſo ſenſible to the imagi- 
nation here, as in the Æneid. For, through- 


out many books of the Iliad, Achilles is out 


of 
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of ſight; he is loſt in inaction, and then 15 


"A 

fancy terminates on no other object, than 1 
the ſucceſs of the two armies whom we ſce WW. 
contending i IN War. | - 1 i 
Taz unity of the Epic AQtion is not to 5 * 
be ſo ſtrialy interpreted, as if it excluded all 9 
115% 


Epiſodes, or ſubordinate actions. It is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve here, that the term Epiſode 
is employed by Ariſtotle, in a diferent ſenſe 
from what we now div to it. It vas a term 
originally applied to Dramatic Poctry, and 
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thence transferred to Epic; and by Epiſodes, 4 
in an Epic Poem, it would ſcem that Ariſto- 1 
tle underſtood the extenſion of the general Fj | 
Fable, or plan of the Poem, into all its cir- \ 
cumſtances. What his meaning was, is in- 1 
deed not very clear; and this obſcurity has | 0 i 
occaſioned much altercation among Critical Wh 
Writers. Boſſu, in particular, is ſo perplexed N 
upon this ſubject, as to be unintelligible. + it 
But, diſmifling ſo fruitleſs a controverſy, _ i 
wk we now unaeriiand by Epiſodes, are | 
certain actions, or ein ra, into ww. 
the narration, connected with the principa - 
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action, yet not fo eſlential to it, as to de- 
ſtroy, if they had been omitted, the mean 
ſubject of the Poem. Of this nature are 
the interview of Hector with Andro 

mache, in the Thad ; the fory of Cac cus. Kat 
that of Nifus and Buryalus, in the Avacid ; 
the adventures of Tancred with Ermini: a and 
Clorinda, in the Jeraſalem ; and the Paal 
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of his deſcendants exhibited to Adam, i in the | 
laſt books of Paradiſe Loſt, 


SUcn Epiſodes as theſe, are not only per- 


mitted to an Epic Poet ; but provided they 


be properly executed, are great ornaments to 


his work. The rules regarding them are the 


following: 


FiRs r, They muſt be naturally intro- 
duced; they muſt have a ſufficient connec- 
tion with the ſubject of the Poem; they 
muſt ſeem inferior parts that belong to it; 
not mere appendages ſtuck to it. The Epi- 
ſode of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond 


book of Taſſo's Jeruſalem, is faulty, by 


tranſgreſſing this rule. It is too detached 
from the reſt of the work; and being intro- 
duced ſo near the opening of the Poem, 
miſleads the Reader into an expectation, that 
it is to be of ſome future conſequence; 
whereas, it proves to be connected with no- 
thing that follows. In proportion as any 
Epiſode is {lightly related to the mean ſub- 


ject, it ſhould always be the ſhorter. The 


paſſion of Dido in the Æneid, and the ſnares 
of Armida in the Jeruſalem, which are ex- 
panded ſo fully in theſe Poems, cannot, 


with propriety, be called Epiſodes. They 


are conſtituent parts of the work, and form 


a conſiderable ſhare of the intrigue of the 
Poem. | 


Is 
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| In the next place, Epiſodes ought to pre-LEcT 


ſent to us, objects of a different kind, from 
thoſe which go before, and thoſe which fol- 


low, in the courſe of the Poem. For, it is 


principally for the ſake of variety, that Epi- 


ſodes are introduced into an Epic Compoſi- 
tion. In ſo long a work, they tend to diver- 
fy the ſubject, and to relieve the Reader, 


by ſhifting the ſcene. In the midſt of com- . 


bats, therefore, an Epiſode of the martial 
kind would be out of place; whereas, Hec- 
tor's viſit to Andromache in the Iliad, and 
Erminia's adventure with the Shepherd in 
the ſeventh book of the Jeruſalem, afford us 
a well-judged and pleaſing retreat from camps 
and battles, 


LasTLy, As an Epiſode is a profeſſed 
embelliſhnent, it ought to be particularly 
elegant and well finiſhed ; ; and, accordingly, 
it is, for the moſt part, in pieces of this 
kind, that Poets put forth their ſtrength. 
The Epiſodes of Teribazus and Arian. in 


Leonidas, and of the death of Hercules, in 


the Epigoniad, are the two — beauties 
in theſe Poems. 


Tg unity of the Epic Action neceſſarily 


ſuppoſes, that the action be entire and com- 
plete ; that is, as Ariſtotle well expreſſes it, 
that it have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end. Either by relating the whole, in his 
own perſon, or by introducing ſome. of his 
Actors o relate what had pafſſed before the 
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EPIC POETRY. 


opening of the Poem, the Author muſt al- 
— ways contrive to give us full information of 
every thing that belongs to his ſubject; he 
muſt not ſeave our cur; ;olity, in any article, 


ungratifed ; he muſt bring us preciſely to the 
accompliſhment of his plan; and then conclude. 


Tir ſecond property of the Epic Action, 


is, that it be great; that it have ſufficient 


ſplendour and importance, both to fix our 
attention, and to juſtify the magnificent ap- 
paratus which the Poet beftows upon it. 


This is ſo evidently requiſite as not to re- 


quire illuſtration; and, indeed, hardly any 
vr ho have attempted Epic Poetry, have failed 
in chooſing ſome ſubject ſufficiently impor- 
tant, either by the nature of the action, or 
by the fame of the perſonages concerned in it. 


Ir lnatributes to the grandeur of the Epic 
Subject, that it be not of a modern date, nor 
fall within any period of hiſtory with which 


ve are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan 


and Voltaire have, in the choice of their ſub- 
jecis, tranſgreſſed this rule, and they have, 


upon that account, ſuccceded worſe, Anti- 
quity is favourable to thoſe high and auguſt 
ideas, which Epic Poetry is deligned to raiſe. 
It tends to aggrandiſe, in our imagination, 
both perſons and cvents; and what is ſtill 


ore material, it allows the Poet the liberty 


of adorning his ſubject by means of fiction. 
a is ſoon as he comes within the 


-Ferge ef real and authent: Licated hiſtory, this 


liberty 
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liberty is abridged. He muſt either confine 1 H cw. 
himſelf wholly, as Lucan has done, to ſtrict 
hiſtorical truth, at the expence of rendering 
his ſtory jejune; or if he goes beyond it, like 
Voltaire in his Henriade, this diſadvantage 
follows, that, in well-known events, the true 
and the ficlitious parts of the plan do not na- 
turally mingle, and incorporate with each 
other. Theſe obſervations cannot be ap- 
plied to Dramatic Writing; where the per- 
ſonages are exhibited to us, not ſo much that 
we may admire, as that we may love or pity 
them. Such paſſions are much more con- 
ſiſtent with the familiar hiſtorical knowledge 
of the perſons who are to be the objeUs of 
them; and even require them to be diſplaycd 
in the light, and with the tailings, of ordinary _ 
men. Modern, and well-known hittory, 
therefore, may furniſh very proper materials 
for tragedy. But for Epic Poetry, where 
Heroiſm is the ground-work, and w here the 
object in view, 1s to excite admiration, an- 
cient or traditionary hiſtory is aſſuredly the 
ſafeſt region. There, the Author may lay 
hold on names and characters, and events, 
not wholly unknown, on which to build his 
Story, while, at the fame time, by reaſon of 
the diſtance of the period, or of the remote- 
neſs of the ſcene, ſufficient licence is leſt him 
for fiction and invention. 
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THe third property = in ud Epic 
Poem, is, that it be intereſting. It is not 
ſuffcient for this purpoſe that it be great. 

For 
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LECT. For deeds of mere valour, how heroic ſoever, 


XLII. 


may prove cold and tireſome. Much will 2] 


depend on the happy choice of ſome ſubject, 


which ſhall, by its nature, intereſt the Public; 


as when the Poet ſelects for his Hero, one 


who is the founder, or the deliverer, or the 


favourite of his nation; or when he writes 


of atchievements that has been highly cele- 


brated, or ha e been connected with with 


important conſequences to any public cauſe. 
Moſt of the great Epic Poems are abundantly 
fortunate in this reſpect, and muſt have been 

very intereſting to thoſe ages and countries in 
which they were compoſed, 


Bur the chief circumſtance which renders 


an Epic Poem intereſting, and which tends 


to intereſt, not one age or country alone, but 
all Readers, is the ſkilful conduc of the Au- 
thor in the management of his ſubjecl. He 
muſt ſo contrive his plan, as that it ſhall 


comprehend many affecling incidents, He 
muſt not dazzle us perpetually with valiant 
_ atchievements.; for all Readers tire of con- 


ſtant fighting and battles; but he muſt ſtudy 


to touch our hearts. He may ſometimes be 


awful and auguſt ; he mutt often be tender 
and pathetic; he wuſt give us gentle and 
pleaſing ſcenes of love, {riendſhip, and af- 


feclion. The more that an Epic Poem a- 


bound with ſituations which awaken the 


feelings of humanity, it is the more intereſt- 
ing; and theſe form, always, the favourite 


patlages 0 the work. I know no Epic 
Poets 
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Pocts fo happy i in this reſpect, as Virgil and Ur cw. 
Taſſo. 8 | — 


2 


Maca, too, depends on the characters of 
the Heroes, fie rendering the Poem intereſt- 
ing; that they be ſuch, as ſhall ſtrongly 8 
tach the Readers, and make them take 

in the dangers which the Heroes 2 | 
Theſe dangers, or obſtacles, form what 1s 
called the Nodus, or the intrigue of the Epic 
Poem; in the judicious conduct of which, 
conſiſts. much of the Poet's art, He muſt 
rouſe our attention, by a proſpect of the dif- 
ficulties which ſeem to threaten diſappointment 
to the enterprize of his favourite perſonages; 
he muſt make theſe difficulties grow and 1 
thicken upon us by degrees; till, after having 9 
kept us, for ſome time, in a ſtate of agitati- nn 
on and ſuſpenſe, he paves the way, by a pro- 
per preparation of incidents, for the winding 
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up of the plot in a natural and probable _ 1 
manner. It is plain, that every tale which KY 


is deſigned to engage attention, muſt be con- 
ducted on a _ of this ſort. 


A QUESTION has been moved, whether 
the nature of the Epic Poem does not require 
that it ſhould always end ſucceſsfully ? Moſt 
Critics incline to think, that a ſucceſsful iſſue 
is the moſt proper; and they appear to have 
reaſon on their fide, An unhappy conclu- 

ſion depreſſes the mind, and is oppoſite to the 

elevating emotions which belong to this 
ſpecies of Poetry, Terror and compaſſion 
are 
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are the proper ſubjects of tragedy ; but as 
the Epic 1 oem is of larger compaſs and ex- 
tent, it were too much, if, after the difficul- 


ties and troubles which commonly abound in 


the progreſs of the Poem, the Author ſhould 


bring them all at laſt to an unfortunate iſſue. 
Accordingly, the general practice of Epic 


Poets is on the ſide of a proſperous conclu- 


ſion; not, however, without ſome excepti- 
ons. For two Authors of great name, Lucan 
and Milton, have held a contrary courle ; 
the one concluding with the ſubverſion of the 


| Roman Liberty; the other, with the expul- 


ſion of man from Parnaſfe. 


Wren regard to the time or duration of 


the Epic action, no preciſe boundaries can be 


aſcertained. A conſiderable extent is always 


allowed to it, as it does not neceſſarily de- 


pend on thoſe violent paſſions which can be 
ſuppoſed to have only a ſhort continuance. 
The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of 
Achilles, has, with propriety, the ſhorteſt 


duration of any of the great Epic Poems, Ac- 


cording to Boſſu, the aQion laits no longer 
than forty. ſeven days. The action of the 
Odyſſey, computed from the taking of Troy 
to the peace of Ithaca, extends to eight years 
and a half; and the action of the AÆncid, 
computed in the ſame way, from the taking 
of Troy to the death of Turnus, includes 
about fix years. But if we meaſure the pe- 
riod only of the Poct's own narration, or 


compute from the time jn which the Hero 


makcs 


EPIC POETRY. 


make his firſt appearance, till the concluſi- L x ct. 


on, the duration of both theſe laſt Poems 
is brought within a much ſmaller compaſs. 


The Odyſley beginning with Ulyſſes in the 


iſland of Calypſo, comprehends fifty- eight 


days only; and the Aineid, beginning with 
the ſtorm, which throws /Eneas upon the 
coaſt of Africa, is reckoned to include, at the 
moſt, a year and ſome months, 


Ha vixNx e thus treated of the Epic Action, 


or the ſubject of the Poem, I proceed next 


to make ſome obſervations on the Actors or 
Perſonages. | 


As it 1s the buſineſs of an Epic Poet to 


copy after nature, and to form a probable in- 
tereſting tale, he muſt ſtudy to give all his 


Perſonages proper and well-ſupported cha- 
racers, ſuch as diſplay the features of human 
nature, This is what Ariſtotle calls, giving 
manners to the Poem. It is by no means 
neceſſary, that all his actors be morally good; 
imperfect, nay, vicious characters may find a 
proper place; though the nature of Epic 
Poetry ſeems to require, that the principal 
figures exhibited ſhould be ſuch as to tend to 


raiſe admiration and love, rather than hatred 


or contempt. But whatever the character be 


which a Poet gives to any of his actors, he 


muſt take care to preſerve it uniform, and 
conſiſtent with itſelf, Every thing which 
that perſon ſays, or does, muſt be ſuited to 
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it, and muſt ſerve to diſtinguiſh him from 
any other, 


Pokric characters may be divided into 


two kinds, general and particular. General 


characters are, ſuch as wiſe, bra ve, virtuous, 
without any farther diſtinction. Particular 
characters expreſs the ſpecies of bra very, of 
wiſdom, of virtue, for which any one is emi- 


nent. They e exhibit the peculiar features 


which diſtinguiſh one individual from ano- 
ther, which mark the difference of the ſame 
moral quality in different men, according as 
it is combined with other diſpoſitions i in their 
temper. In drawing ſuch particular charac- 
ters, genius is chiefly exerted. How far each 
of the three great Epic Poets have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this part of Compoſi- 
tion, I ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ſhow, 
when I come to make remarks upon their 
works. It is ſufficient now to mention, that 
it is in this part Homer has principally excell- 
ed; Taſlo has come the neareſt to Homer ; 
and Virgil has been the moſt deficient. 


Ir has been the practice of all Epic Poets, 
to ſelect ſome one perſonage, whom they diſ- 
tinguiſh above all the reſt, and make the 


hero of the tale. This is conſidered as eſſen- 
tial to Epic Compoſition, and is attended 


with ſeveral advantages. It renders the uni- 
ty of the ſubject more ſcnfible, when there is 


one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, 


all the reſt "ug I tends to intereſt us more 
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ves the Poet an opportunity of exerting his 
talents for adorning, and diſplaying one cha- 
rater, with peculiar ſplzador. It has been 


e enterprize which 1s carried on; and it Ur c . 


XLII. 
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aſked, Who then is the hero of Paradiſe 


Loſt? The Devil, it has been anſwered by 
ſome Critics; and, in conſequence of this 
idea, much ridicule and cenſure has been 


thrown upon Milton. But they have miſ- 


taken that Author's intention, by proceeding 
upon a ſuppoſition, that, in the concluſion 
of the Poem, the hero muſt needs be trium- 
phant. Whereas Milton followed a different 
plan, and has given a tragic concluſion to a 
Poem, otherwiſe Epic in its form, For 
Adam is undoubtedly his hero; that is, the 
capital and moſt intereſting. figure in his 
Poem. 

Brsions human actors, there are perſo- 
nages of another kind, that uſually occupy no 


ſmall place in Epic Poetry, I mean the gods, 


or ſupernatural beings. 'This brings us to the 
conſideration of what 1s called the Machinc- 
ry of the Epic Poem; the moſt nice and dif- 
ficult part of the ſubject. Critics appear to 
me to have gone to extremes, on both fides. 
Almoſt all the French Critics decide in favour 
of Machinery, as eſſential to the conſtitution 
of an Epic Poem. They quote that ſentence 
of Petronius Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, 
per ambages, Deorumque miniſteria, pre- 
“ cipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus, and hold, that 
though a Poem had every other requiſite that 


could 
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LECT. could be demanded, yet it could not berank- 


ed in the Epic claſs; unleſs the main action 
was carried on by the intervention of the 
gods. This deciſion ſeems to be founded on 
no principle or reaſon whatever, unleſs a ſu- 
perſtitious reverence for the practice of Ho- 
mer and Virgil. Theſe Poets very properly 
embelliſned their ſtory by the traditional tales 
and popular legends of their own country; 
according to which, all the great tranſactions 
of the heroic times were intermixed with the 
fables of their deities. But does it thence 
follow, that in other countries, and other 
ages, where there is not the like advantage 
of current ſuperſtition, and popular creduli- 
ty, Epic Poetry muſt be wholly confined to 
antiquated fictions, and fairy tales? Lucan 
has compoſed a very ſpirited Poem, certainly 
of the Epic kind, where neither gods nor ſu- 
pernatural beings are at all employed. The 
Author of Leonidas has made an attempt of 
the ſame kind, not without ſucceſs; and be- 
yond doubt, wherever a Poet gives us a re- 
gular heroic ſtory, well connected in its parts, 
adorned with characters, and ſupported with 
proper dignity and elevation, though his 
agents be every one of them human, he has 
fulfilled the chief requiſites of this ſort of 
Compoſition, and has a juſt title to be claſſed 
with Epic Writer 


Bur "REY I cannot admit that Machi- 
nery is neceſſary or eſſential to the Epic plan, 
neither can J agree v 1th ſome late Critics of 

conſiderable 


EPI ros 


conſiderable name, who are for 2 it . = ©. 


totally, as inconſiſtent with that probability 
and impreſſion of reality, which, they think, 

ſhould reign in this kind of Writing“. 

Mankind do not conſider Poetical Writings 
with ſo philoſophical an eye. They ſeek en- 
tertainment from them; and for the bulk of 
Readers, indeed for almoſt all men, the mar- 
vellous has a great charm. It gratiſies and 
fills the imagination; and gives room for many 


a ſtriking and ſublime deſcription. In Epic 


Poetry, in particular, where admiration and 
lofty ideas are ſuppoſed to reign, the marvel- 


lous and ſupernatural find, if any where, 


their proper place. They both enable the 
Poet to aggrandize his ſubject, by means of 
thoſe auguſt and ſolemn objects which Reli- 
gion introduces into it; and they allow him 
to enlarge and diverſify his plan, by com- 
prehending within it heaven, and earth, and 
hell, men and inviſible beings, : and the 
whole circle of the univerſe. 


Ar the ſame time, in the uſe of this ſu- 
pernatural Machinery, it becomes a Poet to 
be temperate and prudent. He is not at li- 
berty to invent what ſyſtem of the marvel- 


lous he pleaſes. It muſt always have ſome 


foundation in popular belief. He muſt avail 
himſelf in a decent manner, either of the 
religious faith, or the ſuperſtitious credulity 


of the country wherein he lives, or of which 


* See Elm. of Critieifa, ch. 22. 
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LECT: he writes, ſo as to give an air of probability to 
_—— events which are moſt contrary to the common 


courſe of nature. Whatever Machinery he 


_ employs, he muſt take care not to over- 
load us with it; not to withdraw human 


actions and manners too much from view, 
nor to obſcure them under a cloud of incre- 


dible fictions. He muſt always remember, 


that his chief buſineſs, is to relate to men, 
the actions and exploits of men; that it 1s, 


by theſe principally he is to intereſt us, and 
to touch our hearts; and that if probability 
be altogether baniſhed from his work, it can 


never make a deep or a laſling impreſſion. 
Indeed, I know nothing more difficult in 
Epic Poetry, than to adjuſt properly the mix- 
ture of the marvellous with the probable; ſo 


as to gratity and amuſe us with the one, 


without ſacrificing the other. I need hardly 
obſerve, that theſe obſervations affe not the 


conduct of Milton's work; whoſe plan being 


altogether theological, his ſupernatural beings 
form not the machinery, but are the princi- 


pal actors in the Poem. 


Wirn regard to Allegorical Perſonages, 
Fame, Word, Love, and the like, it may 
be ſafely pronounced, that they form the 
worſt machinery of any. In deſcription they 
are ſometimes allowable, and may ſerve for 
embelliſhment; but they ſhould never be 


permitted to bear : any ſhare in the action of 
the Poem, For being plain and declared 
fictions, mere names of general ideas, to 


which 
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which even fancy cannot atttiheite any ex- LECT 


iſtence as perſons, if they are introduced as 
mingling with human actors, an intolerable 
confuſion of ſhadows and realities ariſes, 


and all conſiſtency of action is utterly de- 
ſtroyed. 


Is the varration of the Poet, W 
laſt head that remains to be conſidered, it is 


XLII. 
— 


not material, whether he relate the whole 


ſtory in his own character, or introduce ſome 
of his perſonages to relate any part of the 
action that had paſſed before the Poem opens. 
Homer follows the one method in his Iliad, 

and the other in his Odyſſey. Virgil has, in 
this reſpect, imitated the conduct of the 
Odyſſey; Taſſo that of the Iliad. The chief 
advantage which ariſes from any of the 


Actors being employed to relate part of the 


ſtory, is, that it allows the Poet, if he chooſes 
it, to open with ſome intereſting ſituation of 
affairs, informing us afterwards of what had 
paſſed before that period; and gives him the 
greater liberty of ſpreading out fuch parts of 
the ſubject as he inclines to dwell upon in 
perſon, and of comprehending the reſt within 
a ſhort recital, Where the ſubject is of great 
extent, and comprehends the tranſactions of 
ſeveral years, as in the Odyſſey and the 
Aneid, this method therefore ſeems prefera- 
ble. When the ſubject is of a ſmaller com- 
paſs, and ſhorter duration, as in the Thad 
and the Jeruſalem, the Poet may, without 
diſadvantage, relate the whole in his own. 


perſon, 


EPIC POETRY. 


LECT. r. perſon, according as is done in both theſe 


Poems. 


Ix tbe ee of the ſubjeQ, the in- 
vocation of the Muſe, and other ceremonies 
of the introduction, Poets may vary at their 
pleaſure. It is perfectly trifling to make 
theſe little formalities the object of preciſe 
rule, any farther, than that the ſubject of 
the work ſhould always be clearly propoſed, 
and without affected or unſuitable pomp. 
For, according to Horace's noted rule, no 

Introduction ſhould ever ſet out too high, or 
_ promiſe too much, leſt the Author ſhould not 
fulfil the expectations he has raiſed. 


Wuar is of moſt importance in the tenor 
of the narration is, that it be perſpicuous, 
animated, and enriched with all the beauties 
of Poetry. No ſort of Compoſition requires 
more ſtrength, dignity, and fire, than the 
Epic Poem. It is the region within which 
we look for every thing that 1s ſublime in 
deſcription, tender in ſentiment, and bold 
and lively in expreſſion; and therefore, though 
an Author's plan ſhould be faultleſs, and his 
ſtory ever ſo weil conducted, yet if he be 
teeble, or Flat in Style, deſtitute of affecting 
ſcenes, and deficient in poetical colouring, he 
can have no ſucceſs. The ornaments which 
Epic Poetry admits, muſt all be of the grave 
and chaſte kind. Nothing that is looſe, lu- 
dicrous, or affected, finds any place there. 


All 


EPIC POETRY 


All the objects which it preſents ought to be L = cw. 


either great, or tender, or pleaſing, Deſcrip- 
tions of diſguſting or ſhocking objects, ſhould 
as much as poſſible be avoided ; and there- 
fore the fable of the Harpies, in the third 
book of the Aineid, and the allegory of Sin 
and Death, in the ſecond book of Paradiſe 


Loſt, had been better omitted in theſe cele- 
brated Poems. 


Von, III. R I. Ber 
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HOMER's ILIAD AND ODYSSEY— 
RGI. 8 ANEID. | 


s the Epic Poem is univerſally allowed 
to poſſeſs the higheſt rank among Poe- 


tical Works, it merits a particular diſcuſſion. 
Having treated of the nature of this Compo- 


ſition, and the principal rules relating to it, 
proceed to make ſome obſervations on the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Epic Poems. Ancient and 


Modern. 


HomeR claims, on every account, our 
firſt attention, as the father not only of Epic, 
but in ſome meaſure, of Poetry in general. 
Whoever ſits down to read Homer, muſt 
conſider that he is going to read the moſt an- 


"cient book in the World, next to the Bible. 


Without making this reflection, he cannot 
enter into the ſpirit, nor reliſh the Compoſi- | 


tion 
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tion of the Author. He is not to Hy for 1 ECT. 
the correctneſs, and elegance, of the Auguſ- (2, 
tan Age. He muſt diveſt himſelf of _ 1 
modern ideas of dignity and refinement; and 
tranſport his imagination almoſt three thou- 
ſand years back in the hiſtory of mankind. 
What he is to expeQ, 1s a picture of the an- 
cient world. He muſt reckon upon finding 
characters and manners, that retain a conſi- 
derable tincture of the ſavage ſtate ; moral 
ideas, as yet imperfectly formed; and the 
appetites and paſſions of men brought under 
none of thoſe reſtraints, to which, in a more 
advanced State of Society, they are accuſ- 
tomed. But bodily ſtrength, prized as one 
of the chief heroic endowments ; the prepar- 
ing of a meal, and the appeaſing of hunger, 
deſcribed as very intereſting objects; and the 
heroes boaſting of themſelves openly, ſcold- =_ 
ing one another outrageouſly, and glorying, 1 
as we would now think very indecentiy, over 1 
their fallen enemies. 


Tu opening of the Iliad, poſſeſſes none 
of that ſort of dignity, which a modern looks * 
for in a great Epic Poem. Tt turns on no _ 8 
higher ſubjeR, than the quarrel of two Chief- WM 
| tans about a female flave. The priex of 
Apollo beſeeches Agamemnon to reſtore his 
daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, had 
fallen to Azamemnon' s ſhare of booty. He 
refuſes. Apollo, at the prayer of his Prieſt, 
ſends a plague into the Grecian camp. The 
_ when conſulted, declares, that there 


. 18 
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is no way of appeaſing Apollo, but by re- 


—— ins the daughter of his Prieſt. Agamem- 
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non is cnraged at the Augur; profeſles that 
he likes his flave better than his wife Cly- 
temneſtra; but fince he muſt reſtore her in 
order to ſave the army, infiſts to have ano- 
ther in her place; and pitches upon Briſeis, 
the flave of Achilles. Achilles, as was to 
be expeaed, kindles into rage at this de- 
mand; reproaches bim for his rapacity and 
infolence, and, after giving him many hard 
names, ſolemnly ſwears, that, if he is to be 
thus treated by the General, he will with- 
draw his troops, and aſſiſt the Grecians no 
more againſt the Trojans. He withdraws 
accordingly. His Mother, the Goddeſs The- 
tis, intereſts Jupiter in his cauſe ; who, to 
revenge the wrong which Achilles had ſuf- 
tered, takes part againſt the Greeks, and ſuffers 
them to fall into great and long diſtreſs; until 
Achilles is pacified, and reconciliation brought 
about between him and Agamemnon. 


Sven is the baſis of the whole action of 
the lliad. Hence riſe all thoſe © ſpecioſa 
% wiracula,” as Horace terms them, which 
fill that extraordinary Peem ;- and which 
have had the power of intereſting almoſt all 
the nations of Europe, during every age, 
fince the days of Homer. The general ad- 
miration commanded by a Poetical plan, fo 
very different from what any one would have 
formed in our times, ought not, upon reflec- 
tion, to be matter of ſurpriſe. For, beſides 

„ that 
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that a fertile genius can enrich and beautify r u. 
any ſubje on which it is employed, it is o 
be obſerved, that ancient manners, how much 
ſoe ver they contradict our preſent notions oſ 
dignity and refinement, afford, nevertheleſs, 
materials for Poetry, ſuperior, in ſome re- 
ſpects, to thoſe which are furniſhed by a 
more poliſhed ſtate of Society. They diſco- 
ver human nature more open and undiſguiſed, 
without any of thoſe ſtudied forms of beha- 
viour which now conceal men from one ano- 
ther. They give free ſcope to the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt impetuous emotions of the mind, 
which make a better figure in deſcription, 
than calm and temperate feelings. They 
ſhow us our native prejudices, appetites, and 
deſires, exerting themſelves without controul. 
From this ſtate of manners, Joined with the 
advantages of that ſtrong and expreſſive 
Style, which, as I formerly obſerved, com- 
monly diſtinguiſhes the Compoſitions of early 
ages, we have ground to look for more of 
the boldneſs, eaſe and freedom of native 
genius, in compoſitions cf ſuch a period, 
than in thoſe of more civilized times. And, 
accordingly, the two great characters of the 
Homeric Poetry are, Fire and Simplicity. 
Let us now proceed to make ſome more par- 
ticular obſervations on the Iliad, under the 
three heads of the ſubject and Action, the 
Charaders, and Narration of the Poet. 
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THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


LE c r. pily choſen. In the days of Homer, no ob- 


ject could be more ſplendid and dignified 
than the Trojan war. So great a confederacy 


of the Grecian States, under one leader; and 
the ten years ſiege which they carried on 


againſt Troy, muſt have ſpread far abroad 
the renown of many military exploits, and 
intereſted all Greece in the traditions con- 


cerning the Heroes who had moſt eminently 
ſignalized themſelves. Upon theſe traditi- 


ons, Homer grounded his Poem; and though 
he lived, as is generally lieved, only two 


or three centuries after the Trojan war, yet, 


through the want of written records, tradi- 
tion muſt, by this time, have fallen into the 
degree of obſcurity moſt proper for Poetry; 
and have left him at full liberty to mix as 


much fable as he pleaſed, with the remains 


of true hittory. He has not choſen, for his 


ſubject, the whole Trojan war; but, with 
great judgment, he has ſelected one part of 


it, the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamem- 
non, and the events to which that quarrel 
gave rife ; which, though they take up forty- 

even days only, yet include the moſt inter- 
efling, and moſt critical period of the war. 
By this management, he has given greater 
unity to what would have otherwiſe been an 


unconnected hiſtory of battles. He has gained 


one Hero, or principal charaQer, Achilles, 
who reigns throughout the work; and he has 
ſhown the pernicious effect of diſcord among 


confederated princes. At the ſame time, I 


admit that Homer is lefs fortunate in his 
ſubjea 
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ſubject than Virgil. The plan of the AneidL R c T. 


includes a greater compaſs, and a more agree- 
able diverſity of events; whereas the Iliad is 
. entirely filled with battles. 


Tae praiſe of high invention has in eve 
age been given to Homer, with the greateſt 
reaſon, The prodigious number of incidents, 
of ſpeeches, of characters divine and human, 
with which he abounds; the ſurpriſing vari- 
ety with which he has diverſified his battles, 
in the wounds and deaths, and little hiſtory 
pieces of almoſt all the perſons ſlain, diſcover 
an invention next to boundleſs. But the 
praiſe of judgment is, in my opinion, no leſs 
due to Homer, than that of invention. His 
ſtory is all along conducted with great art. He 
riſes upon us gradually; his Heroes are 
brought out, one after another, to be objects 
of our attention. The diſtreſs thickens, as 
the Poem advances; and every thing is ſo 
contrived as to aggrandize Achilles, and to 
render him, as the Poet intended he ſhould 
__ the capital figure. 


Bor that wherein Homer excels all Wri- 
ters, is the characteriſtical part. Here, he 
is without a rival. His lively and ſpirited 
exhibition of characters, is, in a great mea- 
ſure, owing to his being ſo dramatic a Wri- 
ter, abounding every where with dialogue 
and converſation, There 1s e more dialogue 
in Homer than in Virgil; or, indeed, than 
in any other Poet. What Virgil informs us 
of by two words of Narration, Homer brings 
about 
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L A about by a Speech. We may obſerve here, 


that this method of Writing 1s more ancient 
than the narrative manner. Of this we have 


a clear proof in the Books of the Old Teſ- 
tament, which, inſtead of Narration, abound 
with f. peeches, with anſwers and replies, upon 
the moſt familiar ſubjects Thus, in the 


Book of Geneſis: © Joſeph ſaid unto his 
* brethren, whence come * and they an- 
ſwered, From the land of Canaan we come 
* to buy food. And Joſeph ſaid, Ye are 
{ ſpies ; to ſee the as of the land 
are ye come. And they ſaid unto him, 
„% Nay, my Lord, but to buy food are thy 
ſervants come ; we are all one man's ſons, 
we are true men, thy ſervants are no ſpies, 
* And he ſaid unto them, Nay, but to ſee 
“ the nakedneſs of the land ye are come. 
% And they faid, Thy ſervants are twelve 
« brethren, the ſons of one man in the land 
„of Canaan; and behold the youngeſt is 
„this day with our father; and one 1s not. 
And Joſeph ſaid unto them, this it is that I 
ſpake unto you, ſaying ye are ſpies. Here- 
* by ye ſhall be proved; by the lie of Pha- 
„ roah, ye ſhall not go forth, except your 
$6 youngett brother coine hither, & c.“ Gene- 
iis xlii. 715. Such a Style as this, is the 
moſt ſimple and artleſs form of Writing; and 
muſt, therefore, undoubtedly have been the 
moſt ancient. It is copying directly from 
nature; giving a plain rchearſal of what 
paſſed, or was ſuppoſed to pais, in conver- 
{ation | berwe: een the of whom the Au- 
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thor treats. In progreſs of time; pn the L E C 1. 
Art of Writing was more fludied, it was Io: 


thought more elegant to compreſs He ſub- 
ſtance of converſation into ſhort diſtinct nar- 

rative, made by the Poet or Hiſtorian in his 
own perſon; and to reſerve direct [peeches 
for ſolemn occaſions only. 


Tus Ancient Me method which 
Homer practiſed, has ſome advantages, ba- 
lanced with ſome defects. It en Com- 

poſition more natural and animated, and 
more expreſſi ve of manners and characters; 
but withal leſs grave and majeſtic, and ſome. 
times tireſome. Homer, it muſt be admitted, 
has carried his propenſity to the making of 
Speeches too far; and if he be tedions an 
Where, it is in theſe; ſome of them trifling, 
„and ſome of them plainly unſeaſonable. 
Together with the Greek vivacity, he leaves 
upon our minds, fome imprethon of the 
Greek loquacity alſo. His Speeches, how- 
ever, are upon the whole characteriſe and 
lively; and to them we owe, in a great 
meaſure, that admirable diſplay winch. he 
has given of human nature, Every one who 
reads him, becomes tamiliarly and intimately 
acquainted with his heroes. We ſeem to 
have lived among them, and to have conver- 
ſed with them. Not only has he purſued the 
ſingle virtue of courage, through all its dif- 
E forms and features, in his different 
warriors; but ſome more delicate characters, 
into which courage either enters not at all, 
| at: 
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tc 7,07 but for an inconſiderable part, he has 


XLIII. 
— 


drawn with lingular art. 


How finely, for inſtance, has he painted 


the character of Helen, ſo as, notwithſtand- 


ing her frailty and her crimes, to prevent her 


from being an odious object! The admiration 
with which the old generals behold her, in 
the Third Book, when ſhe 1s coming towards 
them, preſents her to us with much dignity. 
Her velling herſelf and ſhedding tears, her 
confuſion in the preſence of Priam, her grief 
and ſelf-accuſations at the ſight of MMenelous, 
her upbraiding of Paris for his cowardice, 

and, at the ſame time, her returning fond- 


aol for him, exhibit the moſt ſtriking fea- 
tures of that mixed female character, which 


we partly condemn, and partly pity, Homer 


never introduces her, without making her 


ſay ſomething to move our compaſſion ; 
while, at the ſame time, he takes care to 
contraſt her character with that of a virtuous 
matron, in the chaſte and tender Andro- 
mache. "= | 


8 himſelf, the Author of all the - 


chief, is characteriſed with the utmoſt 
priety. He is, as we would expect * a 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy. He 


retreats from Menelaus, on his firſt appear- 
ance; but immediately afterwards, enters into 
fiogle combat with him. He 1s a great 
matter of civility, remarkably courteous in 
his ſpeeches ; ; and receives all the reproofs of 

his 
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bis brother Hector with modeſty and defer: L E e : 
ence. He is deſcribed as a perſon of ele- . 
gance and taſte. He was the Architect of 
his own Palace. He is, in the Sixth Book, 

found by Hector, burniſhing and dreſſing up 

his armour ; and iſſues forth to battle with a 

_ peculiar gaiety and oſtentation of appearance, 
which is illuſtrated by one of the fineſt com- 
pariſons in all the Iliad, that of the horſe 
prancing to the river, 


Hoek has been blamed 85 making his 
hero Achilles of too brutal and inamiable a 
character. But I am inclined to think, that 
injuſtice is commonly done to Achilles, upon 
the credit of two lines of Horace, who has 

certainly overloaded his character. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat ſibi nata; nihil non arrogat arms. 


AcHulLLEs is paſſionate indeed, to a oreat 
degree; but he is far from being a contemner 

of laws and juſtice. In the conteft with | 
Agamemnon, though he carries it on with 
too much heat, yet he has reaſon on his ſide. 

He was notoriouſly wronged ; but he ſub- 
mits; and reſigns Briſeis peaceably, when 
the heralds come to demand her; only, he 
will fight no longer under the command of 
a leader who had affronted him. Beſides his 
wonderful bravery and contempt of death, 
he has ſeveral other qualities of a Hero. He 
is _ and ſincere. He loves his 2 
an 


252 | THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
* and reſpeas the Gods. He is diſtinguiſhed 


—— by ſlrong friendſhips and attachments; he is, 
throughout, high ſpirited, gallant, and ho- 
nourable ; and allowing for a degree of fero- 
city which belonged to the times, and enters 
into the characters of moſt of Homer's He- 
rocs, he is, upon the whole, abundantly 
fitted .to vaſe high admiration, though not 
pure eſteem. 
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loner the head of Characters, Homer's 
Gods or his Machinery, according to the cri- 
tical term, come under couſideration. The 
Gods make a great figure in the Iliad; much 
greater indecd than they do in the Acid, or 
in any other Epic Poem; and hence Homer 
has become the ſtandard of P oetic Theology. 
Concerning Machinery in general, J deliver- 
ed my ſentiments in the former Lecture. 
Concerning Homer's Machinery, in particu- 
lar, we muſt obſerve, that it was not his own 
invention. Like every other good Poet, he 
unqueſtionably followed the traditions of his 
country. The age of the Trojan war ap- 
proached to the age of the Gods, and Demi- 
gods, in Greece. Several of the Heroes con- 
cerned in that war, were reputed to be the 
children of thoſe Gods. Of courſe, the tra- 
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exploits of that age, were blended with the 
Fables of the Deities. Theſe popular le- 
gends, Homer very properly adopted; though 
it is pertecity abſurd to inter from this, that 
nerefore Poets n in ſucceeding ages, 

and 
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ditionary tales relating to them, and to the 
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and writing on quite different ſubjects, are 1. x c T. 


obliged to foilow the ſame ſyſtem of Machi- NEON 
nery. | — 


Ix the bands of Homer, it produces, on 
the whole, a noble effect; it is alu ays gay 
and amuſing ; often, lofty and magnificent, 
It introduces into his Poem a great number 
of perſonages, almoſt as much diſtinguiſhed 
by charaQers as his human actors. It diver- 
ſites his bat les greatly, by the intervention 
of the Gods; and by frequently ſhifting the 
ſcene from earth to heaven, it gives an agrec- 
able relief to the mind, in the midſt of fo 
mech blood and ſlaughter. Homer's Gods, 
it muſt be confeilcd, though they be always 
lively and animated figures, yet ſometimes 
want dignity. The conjugal contentions 
between Juno. and Jupiter, with which he 
entertains us, and the indecent ſquabbles he 
deſcribes among the inferior Deities, accord- 
ing as they dale different fides with the con- 
tending parties, would be very unlucky mo- 

dels for any modern Poet to imitate. In 
apology for Homer, however, it muſt be re- 
membered, that according to the Fables of 
thoſe days, the Gods are but one remove 
above the condition of men. They have all 
the human paſſions. They drink and feaſt, 
and are vulnerable like men; they have chil- 
dren, and kinſmen, in the oppoſite armies; 
and bating that they are immortal, that they 
have houſes on the top of Olympus, and 
winged chariots, in which they are often fly- 
ing down to earth, and then re- aſcending, in 


ac on 


order 
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hte: by order to feaſt on Nectar and Ambroſia; they 
A are in truth no higher beings than the hu- 
man Heroes, and therefore very fit to take 
part in their contentions, At the ſame time, 
though Homer fo frequently degrades his di- 
vinities, yet he knows how to make them 
appear in ſome conjunctures, with the moſt 
awful Majeſty. Jupiter, the Father of Gods 
and Men, is, for the moſt part, introduced 
with great dignity; and ſeveral of the moſt 
ſublime conceptions in the Ihad, are founded 
on the appearances of Neptune, Minerva, 
and Apollo, on Mes occalions. | 


Wrrtn regard to Homer's Style 1 man- 
ner of Writing, it is eaſy, natural, and, in 
the higheſt degree, animated. It will be ad- 
mired ® ſuch only as reliſh ancient ſimpli- 
city, and can make allowance for certain ne- 
gligencies and repetitions, which greater re- 
finement in the Art of Writing has taught 
ſucceeding, though far inferior, Poets to 
avoid, For Homer is the moſt fimple in his 
Style of all the great Poets, and reſembles 
moſt the Style of the poetical parts of the 
Old Teſtament. They can have no concep- 
tion of his manner, who are acquainted with 
him in Mr. Pope's Tranſlation only. An 
excellent poetical performance that Tranſla- 
tion is, and faithful in the main to the Ori- 
ginal. In ſome places, it may be thought to 
have even improved Homer, It has cer- 
tainly ſoftened ſome of his rudeneſſes, and 
added _— and grace to ſome of his ſen- 
timents. 
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timents. But withal, it is no other than Un. 
Homer moderniſed. In the midſt of the ele- — 

ance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope's language, 
we loſe ſight of the old Bard's ſimplicity. I 
know indeed no Author, to whom it is more 
difficult to do juſtice in a Tranſlation, than 

Homer. As the plainneſs of his diction, 
were it literally rendered, would often appear 
flat in any modern language; ſo, in the midſt 
of that plainneſs, and not a little heightened 
by it, there are every where breaking forth 
upon us Haſhes of native fire, of ſublimity 
and beauty, which hardly any language, ex- 
cept his own, could preſerve. His Verſifica- 
tion has been univerſally acknowledged to be 
uncommonly melodious; and to carry, be- 

yond that of any Poet, a reſemblance in the 
ſound to the ſenſe and meaning. 


IN Narration, Homer is, at all times, re- 
markably conciſe, which nde him lively 
and agreeable; though in his ſpeeches, as I 
have before admitted, ſometimes tedious. He 

1s every where deſcriptive; and deſcriptive by 
means of thoſe well choſen particulars, which 
form the excellency of deſcription, Virgil 


gives us the nod of Ju piter with great — 
ficence. 


Annuit; ; et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 


Bor Homer, in deſcribing the ſame thing, 
gives us the ſable eye-brows of Jupiter bent, | 

| and his ambroſial curls ſhaken, at the mo- 
- ment when he gives the nod; and thereby 


renders 


bet | 
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renders the figure more natural and lively. 
Whenever he ſeeks to draw our attention to 
ſome intereſting object, he particulariſes it ſo 
happily, as to paint it in a manner to our ſight. 
The ſhot of Pandarus' arrow, which broke 


the truce between the two armies, as related 
in the Fourth Book, may be given for an 


inſtance; and above all, the admirable inter- 


view of Hector with Andromache, in the 


Sixth Book; where all the circumſtances of 
conjugal hd parental tenderneſs, the child 
affrighted with the view of his Father's Hel- 
met and Chreſt, and chnging to the nurſe; 
Hector putting off his Helmet, taking the 
child into his arms, and offering up a prayer 
for him to the Gods; Andromache receiving 
back the child with a ſmile of pleaſure, and 
at the ſame inſtant, burſting into tears, 
dæxg bos yehuoace, AS It 1s finely expreſſed in the 
original, form the moſt natural and affecting 


ure that can poſſibly be imagined. 


I the deſcription of Battles, Homer par- 
ticularly excels. He works up the hurry, 


the terror, and confuſion of them in ſo maſ- 


terly a manner, as to place the Reader in the 


__ midſt of the engagement. It is here, 


bat the fire of his genius is moſt highly diſ- 
= may inſomuch, that Virgil's Battles, and 
indeed thoſe of mall other Poets, are cold 
and inanimated in compariſon of Homer's. 


Wiru regard to Similies, no Poct abounds 


ſo much with them, Several of them are 


* | 
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| beyond doubt extremely banned ſuch as LECT. 
thoſe, of the fires in the Trojan camp com 
pared to the Moon and Stars by night; Paris | 
going forth to Battle, to the war-horſe pran- 
cing to the river; and Euphorbus ſlain, to 
the flowering ſhrub cut down by a ſudden 
blaſt: all which are among the fineſt poetical 
paſſages that are any where to be found. I 
am not, however, of opinion, that Homer's 
Compariſons, taken in general, are his great 
eſt beauties. They come too thick upon us; 
and often interrupt the train of his narration 
or deſcription. The reſemblance on which 
they are founded, is ſometimes not clear ; 
and the objects whence they are taken, are 
too uniform. His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, and 
herds of ſheep, recur too frequently ; and 

the alluſions in ſome of his Similies, even 
after the allowances that are te be made 


for ancient manners, mult be admitted to be 
debaſing *. 


VoL. III, S- > Mr 
2 \ 

* The ſevereſt critic upon Homer in modern times, M. 
la Motte, admits all that his admirers urge for the ſuperio= 
rity of his genius and talents as a Poet: C'étoit un gé- 
ce nie naturellement Poetique, ami des Fables & des merveil- = 
leux, et porte en général! a l'imitation, ſoit des objets de 
la nature, ſoit des ſentimens et des actions des hommes. 
Il avoit Veſprit vaſte et fecond ; plus eleve que deélicat, 
plus naturel qu'ingenieux, et plus amoureux de l'abond- 
ance que du choix.—ll a ſaiſi, par une ſuperiorite de 
gout, les premieres idées de Peloquence dans toutes les 
genres; 1] a parls la langage des toutes les paſſions ; et il a 
du moins ouvert aux éerivains qui doivent le ſuivre une 
infinite de routes, qu'il ne reſtoit plus qu aapplanir. Ilya 
apparence que en quelques temps qu” Homere ett vegu, il 
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LECT. My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
take ſome notice of the Odyſſey alſo. Lon- 
ginus's criticiſm upon-it is not without foun— 

dation, that Homer may in this Poem be 
compared to the ſetting fun, whoſe gran- 
deur fill remains, without the heat of his 
meridian beams. It wants the vigour and 
ſublimity of the Iliad ; vet, at the ſame time, 
poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be juſtly en- 


Poem, and has much greater variety than 
the Thad; it contains many intereſting ſtories, 
Gd beautiful deſcriptions. We ſee every 
where the ſame deſcriptive and dramatic ge- 
nius, and the ſame fertility of invention that 
appears in the other work. It deſcends in- 
deed from the dignity of Gods, and Heroes, 
and warlike atchievements; but in recom- 
pence, we have more pleaſing pictures of an- 
cient manners. Inſtead of that ferocity which 


reigns in the Hiad, the Odyſley preſents us 
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le prendre que dans ce ſens, on peut dire, qu'il eſt le 
“% maitre de ceux mcmes qui Pont ſurpaſſe.” —Diſcours ſur 
Homere. Oeuvres de Ja Motte. Tome 2de. After theſe 


the merit of the Iliad very low. But his principal objec- 
tions turn on the debating ideas which are there given of 
the Gods, the groſs characters and manners of the Heroes, 
and the imperfect morality of the ſentiments : which, as 


drawn his figures in the dreſs of the times. Homer painted 
his Gods, ſuch as popular tradition then repreſented them; 
and deſcribed ſuch characters and ſentiments, as he found 
among thote with whom he lived. | | 


with 


made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſſary to 


high praiſes of the Author, he indeed endeavours to bring 


Voltaire obſerves, is like accuſing a painter for having 


titled to high praiſe. It is a very amuſing 


* 


« elit &t6, du moins, le plus grand Poete de ſon pais: et a ne 
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with the moſt amiable Images of hoſpitality LECT. 
and humanity ; entertains us with many a * — | 

wonderful adventure, and many a landſcape 

of nature; and inſtructs us by a conſtant 

vein of morality and virtue, winch runs 


theou gh the Poem. 
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Ar the 3 time, hw are nn defects 
which muſt be acknowledged in the Odyſſey. 
Many ſcenes in it, fall below the TROY 
which we naturally expect in an Epic Poem 
The laſt Twelve Books, after Ulyſſes 1 
landed in Ithaca, are, in ſeveral _ tedi- 
ous and languid ; and though the diſcovery 
which Ulyſſes makes of himſelf to his Nurſe, 
Euryclea, and his interview with Penelope 
before ſhe knows him, in the Nineteenth 
Book, are tender and affecting, yet the Poet 
does not ſeem happy in the great anagnoriſis, 
or the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Penelope. She 
is too cautious and diſtruſtful, and we are 
diſappointed of the ſurpriſe of joy, which 
we ee on that high occaſion. 
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ArrRR having ſaid ſo much of the Father 
of Epic Poetry, it is now time to proceed to 
Virgil, who has a very marked character, 
quite diſtinct from that of Homer. As the 
diſtinguiſhing excellencies of the Thad are, 
Simplicity and Fire; thoſe of the Æneid are, 
Elegance and Tenderneſs. Virgil is, bevond 
doubt, leſs animated and leſs ſublime than 
"Homer; but to counterbalance this, he has 
fewer negligencies, greater varicty, and ſup- 

8 2 ports 
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LECT. ports more of a correct and regular y, 


een P throughout his work. 


Wurd woe begin to read the Wins: we find 
ourſelves in the region of the moſt remote, 
and even unrefined antiquity, When we 
open the Aneid, we diſcover all the correct- 
neſs, and the improvements of the Auguſtan 
age. We meet with no contentions of heroes 
about a female ſlave; no violent ſcolding, 
nor abuſive language; but the Poem opens 
with the utmoſt magnificence; with Juno, 
forming deligns for preventing Ancas's ef- 
eblifhmecnt in Italy, and Aneas himſelf, 
preſented to us with all his fleet, in the mid- 
dle of a ſtorm, which is deſcribed in the 
higheſt Style of Poetry. 


Tar ſubject of the Mneid is extremely 
happy 3 ſtill more ſo, in my opinion, than 
cither of Homer's Poems. As nothing could 
be more noble, nor carry more of Epic dig- 
nity, ſo nothing could be more flattering 
and intereſting to the Roman people, than 

3 s deriving the origin of their ſtate from 
ſo famous a hero as Æneas. The object was 
ſplendid in itſelf; it gave the Poet a theme, 
taken from the ancient traditionary hiſtory of 
his own country; it allowed him to connect 
his ſubject with Homer's ſtories, and to adopt 
all his mythology ; it afforded him the op- 
portunity of frequently glancing at all the 
future great exploits of the Romans, and of 
deſcribing Italy, and the very territory of 


Rome, 
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Rome, in its antient and fabulous ſtate. The LE cr. 
eſtabliſhment of Mncas conſtantly traverſed = — 8 
by Juno, leads to a great diverſity of events, 
of voyages, and wars; ; and furnithes a pro- 
per intermixture of the incidents of peace 
with martial exploits. Upon the whole, I 
believe, there is no where to be found fo 
complete a model of an Epic Fable, or Story, 
2s Virgil's Aneid. I ſee no foundation for 
the opinion, entertained by ſome Critics, 
that the AÆneid is to be conſidered as an Al- 
legorical Poem, which carries a conſtant 
reference to the character and reign of 
Auguſtus (æſar; or, that Virgil's main de- 
ſign in compoling the Aneid, was to recon- 
cile the Romans to the government of that 
Prince, who is ſuppoſed to be ſhadowed out 
under the character of Mneas. Virgil, in- 
deed, like the other Poets of that age, takes 
every opportunity Which his ſubject aftords 
him, of paying court to Auguſtus *, But, 
to imagine that he carried a political plan! in 
his view, through the whole Poem, appears 
to me, no more than a fanciful - refinement, 
He had ſufficient motives, as a Poet, to de- 
termine him to the choice of his ſubject, 
from its being, in itſelf, both great and pleaſ- 
ing; from its being ſuited to his genius, and 
its being attended with the peculiar advan- 
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J. 791. 
Hic vir, hic eft, tibi quem promitti ſæpius audis, &c. 
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his art and judgment. 
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LECT. tages, which I mentioned above, for the full 


ple of poetical talents. 


Uxity of action is perfedly preſerved ; 


as, from beginning to end, one main object 


18 always kept in view, the ſettlement of 
Eneas, in Italy, by order of the Gods. As 
the ſtory comprehends the tranſactions of 
ſeveral years, part of the tranſactions are 
very properly thrown into a recital made b 

the Hero. The Epiſodes are linked with 
ſufficient connection to the main ſubject; 
and the Nodus, or Intrigue of the Poem, is, 
according to the plan of ancient machinery, 
happily formed, The wrath of Juno, who 
oppoſes herſelf to the T rojan ſettlement in 
Italy, gives riſe to all the difficulties which 
obſtruct Æncas's undertaking, and connects 
the human with the celeſtial operations, 
throughout the whole work. Hence ariſe 
the tempeſt which throws Aneas upon the 
ſhore of Africa; the paſſion of Dido, who 
endeavours to detain him at Carthage ; and 
the efforts of Turnus, who oppoſes bim i in 
war. Till, at laſt. upon a compcſition made 
with Jupiter, that the Trojan name ſhall 
cver ſunk in the Latin, Juno fore- 
goes her reſentment, and the Hero becomes 
victorious. 


Ix theſe main points, Virgil has adufcd 
1 work with great propriety, and ſheun 
But the admiration 

| due 


3 
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263 
due to fo miele a Poet, mult not prevent LECT. 


XI III. 
us from remarking ſome other particulars i 


which he has failed. Firſt, there are almoſt 
no characters at all marked in the Aneid. 
In this. reſpeR, it is inſipid. when compared 
to the Iliad, which is full of characters and 
life. Achates, and Cloanthes, and Gyas, and 
the reſt of the Trojan heroes, who accom- 
panied Æneas into Italy, are ſo many un- 
diſtinguiſhed figures, who are in no way 
made known to us, either by any ſentiments 
which they utter, or any memorable exploits 
which they perform. Even Æneas himſelf 
is not a very intereſting Hero. He: 1s de- 
ſcribed, indeed, as pious and brave; but his 
charaQer 1s not marked with any of thoſe 
ſtrokes that touch the heart; it is a fort of 
cold and tame character ; and throughout his 
behaviour to Dido, 1n the fourth book, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpeech which he makes after ſhe 
ſuſpected his intention of leaving her, there 
appears a certain hardneſs, and want of re- 
lenting, which 1s far from rendering him 
amiable *. Dido's own character is by much 
the beſt ſupported, in the whole MAneid. 
The warmth of her paſſions, the keenneſs of 
her indignation and reſentment, and the vio- 
lence of her whole character, ext a figure 
greatly more animated than any other which 
Virgil has drawn. 
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Num fletu ingemuit noſtro ? Num lumina flexit ? 
Num lacrymas victus dedit? Aut miſeratus amantem eſt ' 


Ex. iv. 367 
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BrsIDEs this defect of character in the 
aid. the diſtribution and management of 


he - ſubjeR is, in ſome reſpects, exception- 


able. The Zaneid. it is true, muſt be conſi- 
dered with the indulgence due to a work not 
thoroughly completed. The fix laſt books, 
are ſaid not to have received the finiſning hand 
of the Author; and for this reaſon, he or- 


dered, by his will, the Æneid to be commit- 


ted to the flames. But though this may ac- 
count for incorrectneſs of execution, it does 
not apologize for a falling off in the ſubject, 


which ſecms to take place in the latter part of 


the work. The wars with the Latins are in- 
tcrior, in point of dignity, to the more in- 
tereſling objects which had before been pre- 


ſented to us, in the deſtruction of Troy, the 
intrigue with Dido, and the deſcent into 
| Hell. And into thoſe Italian wars, there is, 


perhaps, a more material fault ſtill, in the 
condudt of the ſtory. The Reader, as Voltaire 
has obſerved, is tempted to take part with 


Turnus againſt Eneas. Turnus, a brave 


Your, prince, in love with Lavinia, his near 
on, is deſtined for her by general con- 
ſent, and highly fa voured by her mother, 
Lidia herſelf diſcovers no reluQance to the 


match: when there arrives a ſtranger, a fu- 
gitive from a diſlant region, who had never 


ſeen her, and who founding a claim to an 
eſlabliſkment in Italy upon oracles and pro- 
phecies, embroils the country in war, kills 


the lover of Lavinia, and proves the occaſion 


of her mother's death. duch a plan is not 
fortunately 
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fortunately laid, for diſpoſing us to be fa-Lzcr. 

vourable to the Hero of the Poem; and the 

defect might have been eaſily remedied, by 

the Poet's making /Eneas, inſtead of diſtreſ- 

ſing Lavinia, deliver her from the perſecution 

of ſome rival who was odious to her, and to 
the whole country. 


Bu r, notwithſtanding thoſe defects, which 
it was neceſſary to remark, Virgil poſſeſſes 
beauties which have juſtly drawn the admi- 
ration of ages, and which, to this day, hold 
the balance in equilibrium between his fame, 
and that of Homer, The principal and diſ- 

tinguiſhing excellency of Virgil, and which, 
in my opinion, he poſſeſſes beyond all Poets, 
is Tenderneſs. Nati're had endowed him 
with exquiſite ſenſibility ; he felt every af- 
fecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
ſcribes; and, by a {ſingle ſtroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an Epic 
Poem, is the merit next to ſublimity ; and 
puts it in an Author's power to render his 


Compoſition extremely intereſting to all 
Readers. | 
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Tre chief beauty, of this kind, in the 
Iliad, is, the interview of Hector with An- 
dromache. But, in the Aneid, there are 
many ſuch, The ſecond book 1s one of the 
greateſt maſter-pieces that ever was executed 
by any hand; and Virgil ſeems to have put 
forth there the whole ſtrength of his genius, 
as the ſubject afforded a variety of 3 
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THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


LECT, both of the awful and tender kind. The 


images of horror, preſented by a city burned 
and ſacked in the night, are finely mixed with 


pathetic and affecting incidents. Nothing, in 
any Poet, is more beautifully deſcribed than 


the death of old Priam; and the family- pieces 
of AÆneas, Anchiles, and C reuſa, are as ten- 
der as can be conceived. In many paſſages 

of the Aneid, the ſame pathetic ſpirit ſhines; 
and they have been always the favourite paſ- 
ſages in that work. The fourth book, for in- 


Nance, relating the unhappy paſſion and death 
of Dido, has been always moſt juſtly admi- 


Ted, and abounds with beauties of the higheſt 
kind. The interview of /Aneas with An- 
dromache and Helenus, in the third book ; 
the Epiſodes of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus 


and Euryalus, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in 


the Italian wars, are all ſtriking inſtances of 
the Poet's power of raiſing the tender emo- 
tions. For we muſt obſerve, that though 
the Æneid be an unequal Poem, and, in 


ſome places, languid, yet there are beauties 


ſcattered through it all; and not a few, even 


in the laſt ſix books, The beſt and moſt 
finiſhed books, upon the whole, are the firſt, 


the ſecond, the fourth, the fixth, the . 
venth, the elgl.t1, and the ewelfth. 


VirGiL's Letides are far inferior to Ho- 
mer's, in point of fire and ſublimity: but 
there is one important Epiſode, the deſcent 
into Hell, in which he has outdone Homer in 
the Odyſtey, by many degrees. There is no- 

| thing 
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thing in all antiquity equal, in its kind, to 
the ſixth book of the Aneid. The ſcenery, 


and the objects are great and ſtriking; and 


fill the mind with that ſolemn awe, which 


was to be expected from a view of the invi- 
ſible world. There runs through the whole 
deſcription, a certain philoſophical ſublime ; 
which Virgifs Platonic Genius, and the en- 
larged ideas of the Auguſtan Age, enabled 
him to ſupport with a degree of majeſty, 
far beyond what the rude ideas of Homer's 


age ſuffered him to attain. With regard to 


the ſweetneſs and beauty of Virgil's num- 
bers, throughout his whole works, they are 
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ſo well known, that it were needleſs to en- 


large in the praiſe of them. 


Ueo the whole, as to the comparative 
merit of theſe two great princes of Epic 
Poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former muſt, 
_ undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater 


Genius; the latter, to be the more correct 


Writer. Homer was an original in his art, 


and diſcovers both the beauties, and the de- 


teas, which are to be expected in an original 


Author, compared with thoſe who ſucceed 


him ; more boldneſs, more nature and eaſe, 
more ſublimity and force; but greater irre- 
gularities and negligencies in Compoſition. 
Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Ho- 
mer; in many places, he has not ſo much 
imitated, as he has literally tranſlated him, 
The deſcription of the Storm, for inſtance, 
in the firſt Æneid, and Zneas's Speech upon 


that 
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THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


LECT. that occaſion, are tranſlations from the fifth 


book of the Odyſley ; not to mention almoſt 
all the ſimilies of Virgil, which are no other 
than copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre- 
eminence 1n invention, therefore, muſt, be- 
yond doubt, be aſcribed to Homer, As to 
the pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
Critics incline to give it to Virgil, yet, in my 
opinion, it hangs doubtful, In Homer, we 
diſcern all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all 
the Roman ſtatelineſs. Homer's imagination 


is by much the moſt rich and copious; Vir- 


gibs the moſt chaſte and correct. The 
ſtrength of the former lies, in his power of 
warming the fancy; that of the latter, in his 


power of touching the heart. Homer's ſtyle 


more ſimple and animated; Virgil's more 
elegant and uniform. The bas, on 


many occaſions, a ſublimity to which the lat- 
ter never attains; but the latter, in return, 
never ſinks below a certain degree of Epic 


dignity, which cannot ſo clearly be pronoun- 


ced of the former. Not, however, to detract 
from the admiration due to both theſe great 


Poets, moſt of Homer's deſects may reaſona- 


bly be imputed, not to his genius, but to the | 


manners of the age in which he lived; and 


for the feeble paſſages of the Aneid, this ex- 


cuſe ought to be admitted, that the Aneid 


was left an unfiniſhed work. 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA—TASSO's JERUSA- 
LEM—CAMOEN's LUSLAD—FENELON's 


TELEMACHUS-—-VOLTAIRE's HENRI- 


ADE—MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


Aras Homer and Virgil, the next 1 rr. 


reat Epic Poet of antient times, who 
| mol" himſelf, is Lucan. He is a Poet 
who deſerves our attention, on account of a 
very peculiar mixture of great beauties, with 
great tauits, Though his Pharſalia diſcover 
too little invention, and be conducted in too 
 hiftorical a manner, to be accounted a per- 


fectly regular Epic Poem, yet it were the 


mere ſaueamiſhneſs of Criticiſm, to exclude 
it from the Epic Claſs. The boun! aries, as I 
formerly remarked, are far from being aſcer- 
tained by any ſuch preciſe limit, that we muſt 
refuſe the Epic name to a Poem, which 
treats of great and beroic adventures, be- 


cauſe 
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L r C r. cauſe it is not exactly conformable to the 

plans of Homer and Virgil. The ſubject of 

the Pharſalia carries, undoubtedly, all the 
Epic Grandeur and Dignity ; neither does it 
want unity of object, viz. the Triumph a 

Ceſar over the Roman Liberty. As 1 

'Y ſtands at preſent, it is, indeed, brought 1 

1 no proper cloſe, But cither time has depriv- 

_ ed us of the laſt books, or it has been left 

by the Author an incomplete work. 
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Trnovgn Lucan's ſubject be abundantly 
heroic, yet I cannot reckon him happy in the 
choice of it. It has two defects. The one 
is, that civil wars, eſpecially when as fierce 
and cruel as *thoſe of the Romans, preſent 
too many ſhocking objects to be. fit for Epic 
Poetry, and give odious and diſguſting views 
of human nature. Gallant and honourable 
atchievements, furniſh a more proper theme 

for the Epic Muſe, But Lucan's Genius, it 
muſt be confeſſed, ſeems to delight in ſavage 
ſcenes; he dwells upon them too much; and 
not content with thoſe which his ſubject na- 
turally furniſhed, he goes out of his way to 
introduce a long Epiſode of Marius and 
Sylla's proſcriptions, which abounds with all 
the forms of atrocious e 
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Tur hor defect of Leh ſubject is, 
its being too near the times in which he 
lived. This is a circumſtance, as I obſerved 
in a former Lecture, always unlucky for a 
Poet; as it deprives him of the aſſiſtance of 
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fiction and machinery; and thereby renders L K C r. 
his work leſs ſplendid and amuſing. Lucan X77, 
has ſubmitted to this diſadvantage of his ſub- 
jet; and in doing fo, has aQed with more 
propriety, than if he had made an unſeaſon⸗ 
able attempt to embelliſh it with machinery; 
for the fables of the Gods, would have made 
a very unnatural mixture with the exploits of 
Cæſar and Pompey; and inſtead of raiſing, 
would have diminiſhed the dignity of ſuch 
recent, and well- known facts. 


WI TER apo to chanting Lucan draws 
them with ſpirit, and with force. But, 
though Pompey be his profeſſed Hero, he 
does not ſucceed in intereſting us much in his 
tavour. Pompey is not made to poſſeſs any 

high diſtinction, gither for magnanimity in 
ſentiment, or bravery in action; bat, on the 
contrary, is always eclipſed by the ſuperior 

abilities of Cæſar. Cato, is in truth, Lu- 
can's favourite character; and wherever he 
introduces him, he appears to riſe above him- 
ſelf. Some of the nobleſt, and moſt conſpi- 
cuous paſſages in the work, are ſuch as relate 
to Cato; either ſpeeches put into his mouth, 
or deſcriptions of his behaviour. His ſpeech, 
in particular, to Labienus, who urged him 
to enquire at the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
concerning the iſſue of the war [book ix. 
54 deſerves to be remarked, as equal, for 
Moral Sublimity, to any thing that 1s to be 
found in all antiquity. = 
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Ix the conduct of the ſtory, our Author 
has attached himfelf too much to chronolo- 
gical order. This renders the thread of his 
narration broken and interrupted, and makes 
him hurry us too often from place to place. 
He is too digreflive alſo; trequently turning 


aſide from his ſubject, to give us, ſometimes, 


geographical deſcriptions of a country; ſome- 
times philoſophical diſquiſitions concerning 
natural objects ; as, concerning the African 
Serpents in the ninth book, and the ſources 
of the Nile i in the tenth. 


Turks are, in the Pharſalia, ſeveral very 
poetical, and ſpirited deſcriptions. But the 


| Author's chief ſtrength does not lie, either in 


Narration or Deſcription. His Narration is 
often dry and harſh; his Deſcriptions are 
often over-wrought, and employed too upon 
diſagrecable objects. His principal merit 
conſiſts in his ſentiments, which are gene- 
rally noble and ſtriking, and expreſſed in that 
glowing and ardent manner, which peculiarly 


diſtinguiſhes him. Lucan is the moſt philo- 


ſophical, and the moſt public- ſpirited Poet, 

of all antiquity. He was the nephe 5 
famous Seneca, the Philoſopher ; 
ſelt a Stoick ; and the ſpirit of that 
phy breathes throughout his Poem,//V 
obferve too, that he is the only anc 
Poet whom the ſubje& of his Poꝶm really 


and deeply intereſted. Lucan recgunted no 


fiction. He was a Roman and had felt all 


the direful effects of the Roman/civil wars, 


and 
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and of that ſevere deſpotiſm which ſucceeded 
the loſs of Liberty. His high and bold ſpirit 
made him enter deeply into this ſubject, and 
| kindle on many occaſions, into the moſt real 
warmth. - Hence, he abounds in exclamati- 
ons and apoſtrophes, which are, almoſt 
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always, well-timed, and ſupported witb a 


vivacity and fire that do him no ſmall ho- 


nour. 


Bor it is the fate of this Poet, that his 
beauties can never be mentioned, without 
their ſuggeſting his blemiſhes alſo. As his 
principal excellency is a lively and glowing 
genius, which appears, ſometimes, in his 
deſcriptions, and very often in his ſentiments, 


his great defect in both is, want of modera- 


tion. He carries every thing to an extreme, 
He knows not where to ffop. From an ef— 


fort to aggrandiſe his objects, he becomes 


tumid and unnatural: and it frequently hap- 
pens, that where the ſecond line of one of 
his deſcriptions is ſublime, the third, in 
which he meant to riſe ſtill higher, is per- 
ſectly bombaſt. Lucan lived in an age, 
when the Schools of the Declaimers had be- 
gun to corrupt the Eloquence, and Taſte of 
Rome, He was not free from the infection; 
and too often, inſtead of ſhowing the genius 
of the Poet, Legs the ſpirit of the De- 
claimer. 


Ox the whole, however, he is an Author 
of lively and original genius. His ſentiments 
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LECT. are ſo high, and his fire, on occaſions, ſo 
ent, as to atone for many of his defects; 


and paſſages can be produced from him, 


which are inferior to none in any Poet what- 


ever. The characters, for inſtance, which 


he draws of Pompey and Cæſar in the firſt 
Book, are maſterly; and the compariſon of 


Pompey to che agen decaying oak is highly 
poctical : 


* 


— totus popularibus auris 


Impelli, plauſuque ſui gaudere theatri; 


Nec reparare novas vires, multumque priori 


Credere fortune ; ſtat magni nominis umbra. 


Qualis, frugifero quercus ſublimis in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 
Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus hærens, 


Ponqere fixa tuo eſt ; nudoſque per a&ra ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram. 


At quamvis primo nutet caſura ſub Euro, 
Et circum filve firmo ſe robore tollant, 
Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Calare tantum 


Nomen erat, nec fama ducis; ſed neſcia virtus 


Stare loco; telle pudor non vincere bello; 
Acer et indomitus * LE: $2. 


Bur 


With gifts and liberal 8 mend for fame, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhoot his name; 
In his own theatre rejoiced to lit, 

Amidſt the noiſy praiſes of the pit. 

Careleſs of future ills that might betide, 

No aid he ſought to prop his falling fide, 
But on his former fortune much rely'd. | 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 
But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. 
So, in the field with Ceres? bounty ſpread, 
Uprears ſome ancicnt oak his rev'rend head: 
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Bur when we conſider the whole execu- L = cr. 
tion of his Poem, we are obliged to pro- 
nounce, that his Poetical fire was not under 
the government of either ſound judgment, 
or correct taſte. His genius had ſtrengtb, 
but not tenderneſs; nothing of what may be 
called amcenity, or ſweetneſs, In his Style, 
there 1s abundance of force; but a mixture 
of harſhnefs, and frequently of obſcurity, oc- 

caſioned by his deſire of expreſſing himſelf in 
a pointed and unuſual manner. Compared 
with Virgil, he may be allowed to have 
more fine and higher ſentiments) but in 
every thing elſe, falls infinitely below him, 
Py in purity, elegance, and tender- 
neſs 
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Chaplets, and ſacred gifts his boughs adorn, 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes worn; 
But the firſt vigour of his root now gone, 

He ftands dependant on his weight alone; 
All bare his naked branches are diſplayed, 
And with his leafleſs trunk he forms a ſhade. 
Yet though the winds his ruin daily threat, 
As every blaſt would heave him from his ſeat, 
Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, 
That rich in youthful verdure round him riſe, 
Fix'd in his ancient feat, he yields to none, 

And wears the honours of the grove alone. 

But Cæſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength was more, 

Than paſt renown and antiquated power; 

Twas not the fame of v. hat he once had been, 
Or tales in old records or annals ſeen ; 
But 'twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 

Which no ſucceſs could fate, nor limits bind ; 
"Twas ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame, untaught to yield, 
That bluſhed for nothing but an m ill- -tought 1 

Rows. 
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1. 7 r. As Statius and Silius tali icus, though they 
. be Poets of the Epic Claſs, are too inconſi- 


for particular criticiſm, I. proceed 
Faſſo, the moſt dittinguiſhed Epic 
Poet in Modern Ages. 


His Fer ſalem . was abe in 
the year 1574. It is a Poem regularly and 
frilly Epic, in its whole conſtruction; and 
adorned with all the beauties that belong to 
that ſpecies of Compoſition. The ſubject is, 
the Recovery of Jeruſalem from the Infidels, 
by the united powers of Chriſtendom ; which, 
in itſelf, and more eſpecially according to the 
ideas of Taſſo s age, was a ſplendid, venera- 
ble, and heroic enterpriſe. The oppoſition of 

the Chriſtians to the Saracens, forms an in- 
tereſting contraſt. The ſubject produces 
none of thoſe fierce and ſhocking ſcenes of 
civil diſcard, which hurt the mind in Lucan, 
but exhibits the efforts of zeal and bravery, 
inſpired by an honourable object. The ſhare 
which religion poſleſles in the enterprize, 
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both tends to render it more auguſt, and | 
LE opens a natural field for machinery, and ſub- ; 
.- lime deſcription. The action too lies in a 1 
if country, and at a period of time, ſufficientiy 
nn remote to allow an intermixture of fabulous 
U tradition and fiction with true Hiſtory. 5 
1 5 
| IN the” 1 of the ſtory, Taſſo "Bin : 
tion a rich and fertile invention, which, 1 
= in a Poet, is a capital quality. He is full af : 
4 events; and thoſe too abundantly variops, ! 
5 | and : 
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and diverſified in their kind. He never al-L R gr. 
XI IV. 
lows us to be tired by were war and fighting. 
He frequently ſhifts the ſcene; and, from 
camps and battles, tranſports us to more 
pleaſing objects. Sometimes the ſolemnities 
of religion; ſomctimes the intrigues of love; 
at ather times, the adventures of a Journey, 
or even the incidents of paſtoral lite, relieve 
and entertain the Reader. At the ſame time, 
the whole work 1s artfully conneQed, and 
while there is much e in the parts, there 
is perfect unity in the plan. The recovery 
of Jeruſalem is the object kept in view 
through the whole, and with it the Poem 
cloſes. All the Epiſodes, if we except that 
of Olindo and Sophronia, in the ſecond Book, 
on which 1 formerly paſſed a cenſure, are 
_ ſufficiently related to the main n of the 
Poem. 


TuE Poem is enlivened with a variety of 
characters, and thoſe too both clearly marked 
and well ſupported. Godfrey, the leader of 
the enterpriſe, prudent, moderate, brave; 
5 Tancred, amorous, generous, and gallant, 
and well contraſted with the fierce and brutal 
” Argantes; Rinaldo, (who is properly the 
41 Hero of the Poem, and is in part copied after 
5 Homer's Achilles) paſſionate ard reſentful, 

ſeduced by the allurements of Armidu; but a 

perſonage, on the whole, of much zeal, ho- 

nour, and heroiſm, The brave and high- 
minded Solyman, the tender En the 
artful and violent Armida, t the maſculine Clo- 
rinda; 
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LECT. rinda; are all of them well drawn and ani- 
ted figurcs. In the charaQeriſtical part, 


Taſſo is indeed remarkably diſtinguiſhed; he 


18, in this reſpect, ſuperior to Virgil; and 


/ Vields to no Poet, except to Homer. 


Hr abounds very much with machinery ; 
and in this part of the work his merit 1s 
more duhious. Wherever celeſtial beings 
are made to interpoſe, his machinery is noble. 
God looking down upon the hoſts, and, on 
different occaſions, ſending an Angel to check 
the Pagans, and to rebuke the evil ſpirits, 


produces a ſublime effect. The deſcription | 


of Hell too, with the appearance and Speech 
of Satan, 1n the beginning of the 4th book, 
is extremely ſtriking; and plainly has been 
imitated by Milton, though he muſt be al- 


lowed to have improved upon it. But the 
devils, the enchanters, and the conjurers, 


act too great a part throughout Taſſo's Poem; 
and form a ſort of dark and gloomy machi- 
nery, not pleaſing to the imagination. The 


enchanted wood, on which the Nodus, or 


Intrigue of the Poem, is made in a great 
meaſure to depend; the meſſengers ſent in 
queſt of Rinaldo, in order that he may break 
the charm; their being conducted by a Her- 
wit to a cave in the centre of the earth; 

t' e wonderful voyage which they make to 
the fortunate iſlands ; and their recovering 


Rinaldo from the charms of Armida and vo- 


luptuouſneſs ; are ſcenes which, though very 
amuſing, and deſcribed with the highett 


beauty | 
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carry the marvellous to a degree of extra- 
vagance. 


IN nent that for which Taſlo is moſt 


liable to cenſure, 1s a certain romantic vein, 


which runs through many of the adventures 


and incidents of his Poem, The objects 
which he preſents to us, are always great; 

but ſometimes, too remote from probability. 
He retains ſomewhat of the taſte of his age, 

which was not reclaimed from an extra va— 
gant admiration of the ſtories of Knight er- 
rantry; ſtories, which the wild, but rich and 


agreeable imagination of Arioſto, had raiſed 


into freſh reputation. In apology, however, 
for Taſſo, it may be ſaid, that he is not more 
marvellous and romantic than either Homer, 


or Virgil. All the difference is, that in the 


one we find the Romance of Paganiſm, in 
the other, that of Chi valry. 


WIr II all the beauties of deſcription, and 
of Poetical Style, Taſſo remarkably abounds. 
Both his deſcriptions, and his Style, are much 
diverſified, and well ſuited to each other, 


In deſcribing magniſicent objects, his Style is 
firm and majeſtic ; when he deiccnds to gay 


and pleaſing ones, ſuch as Erminia's Paſtoral 
Retreat in the Seventh Book, and the Arts and 
Beauty of Armida in the Fourth Book, it is ſoft 


and infinvating, Both thoſe deſcriptions, which 
I have mentioned, are exquiſite in their kind, 
His battles are animated, and very properly 


var jed 
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LEC T.varied in the incidents; inferior however to 


» Homer 5 in point of ſpirit and fire. 


Ix his tiene Taſſo is not ſo happy 
as in his deſcriptions. It is indeed rather by 
actions, characters, and deſcriptions, that he 
intereſts us, than by the ſentimental part of 
the work. He is far inferior to Virgil in ten- 
derneſs. When he aims at being pathetic 
and ſentimental in his ſpeeches, he is apt to 
become artificial and ſtrained. 


WII regard to points and conceits, with 
which he has often been reproached, the 
cenſure has been carried too far. Affectation 
is by no means the general character of Taſ- 
ſo's manner, which, upon the whole, is maſ- 
culine, ſtrong, and correct. On ſome occa- 
ſions, indeed, eſpecially as I juſt now ob- 
ſerved, when he ſeeks to be tender, he de- 
generates into forced and unnatural ideas; 
but theſe are far from being ſo frequent or 
common as has been ſuppoſed. Threeſcore 
or fourſcore lines retrenched from the Poem, 
would fully clear' it, I am perſuaded, of al 
ſuch exceptionable paſſages. | 


. Boileau, Dacier, and the other 
French Critics of the laſt age, the humour 
pre vailed of decrying Taſſo; and paſſed from 
| them to ſome of the Engliſh Writers, But 
one would be apt to imagine, they were not 
much es with 'T allo; or at leaſt 


. they 
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they muſt have read him, under the influence © E ©.T- 
of ſtrong prejudices. For to me it appears 
clear, that the Jeruſalem is, in rank and dig- 
nity, the third regular Epic Poem in the 
World; and comes next to the lliad and 
Aneid. Taſſo may be juſtly held inferior to 
Homer, in ſimplicity and in fire; to Virgil, 

in tenderneſs; to Milton, in daring ſublimity 
of genius; dut to no other he yields in any 
poetical talents ; and for fertility of inven- 
tion, variety of incidents, expreſſion of cha- 
racters, richneſs of deſcription, and beauty 
of Style, I know no Poet, except the three 
juſt named, that can be compared to him. 


Axlos ro, the great rival of Taſſo, in 1 
lian Poetry, cannot with any propriety, be 
_ claſſed among the Epic Writers. The fun- 

damental rule of Epic Compoſition 1s, to re- 
count a heroic enterpriſe, and to form it into 
a regular ſtory. Though there is a ſort of 
unity and connection in the plan of Orlando 
Furioſo, yet, inſtead of rendering this appa- 
lent to the Reader, it ſeems to Have been the 
Author's intention to keep it out of view, by 
the defultory manner in which the Poem 1s 
carried on, and the perpetual interruptions 
of the ſeveral ſtories before they are finiſhed. 
Arioſto appears to have deſpiſed all regula- 
rity of plan, and to have choſen to give Tooſe 
reins to a copious and rich, but extravagant 
fancy. At the ſame time, there is ſo much 
Epic matter in the Orlando F urioſo, that it 
would be improper to paſs it by without ſome 
notice. 
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LECT. notice. It unites indeed all forts of Poetry; 


XLIV. 


ſometimes Comic and Satiric ; ſometimes 
light and licentious ; at other times highly 
"© deſcriptive, and tender. Whatever 
ſtrain the Poet aſſumes, he excels in it. He 


is always maſter of his ſubject; ſeems to 


play himſelf with it; and leaves us ſome- 
times at a loſs to know whether he be ſeri- 
ous, or in jeſt, He is ſeldom dramatic; 

ſometimes, but not often, ſentimental; but 


in narration and deſcription, perhaps no Poet 
ever, went beyond him. He makes every 
ſcene which he deſcribes, and every event 


which he relates, paſs before our eyes; and 
in his ſelection of circumſtances, is eminently 


pictureſque. His Style is much varied, al- 
ways ſuited to the ſubject, and adorned 


with a remarkably ſmooth and melodious 
Verſification. 


As the Italians nas their boaſt of Taffo, 
ſo do the Portugueſe of Camoens; who was 
nearly cotemporary with Taſſo, but whoſe 
Pocm was publithed before the Jerufalem. 


The ſubject of it, is the firſt diſcovery of the 


Eaſt Indies by Vaſco de Gama; an enter- 
priſe ſplendid in its nature, and extremely 
intereſting to the countrymen of Camoens, 
as it laid the ſoundation of their future wealth 


and conſideration in Europe. The Poem 


opens with Vaſco and his fleet appearing on 


the ocean, between the iſland Madagaicar, F 


and the coaſt of Ethiopia. After various 
attempts to land on that coaſt, they are at 
| laſt 


THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 


laſt hoſpitably received in the kingdom of u 


Melinda. Vaſco, at the deſire of the King... 
gives him an account of Europe, recites a 
poctical hiſtory of Portugal, and relates all 
the adventures of the voyage, which had 


preceded the opening of the Poem. This 


recital takes up three Cantos, or Books. It 
is well imagined ; contains a great many poe- 
tical beauties ; and has no defect, except that 
Vaſco makes an unſeaſonable diſplay of 
learning to the African Prince, in frequent 
alluſions to the Greek and Roman hiſtories. 
Vaſco and his countrymen afterward ſet forth 
to purſue their voyage. The florms and 
_ diſtreſſes which they encounter; their arrival 
at Calecut on the Malabar coaſt; their recep- 
tion and adventures in that country, and at 
laſt their return homewards, fill up the reſt 
of the Poem. 


Tus whole work is conducted according to 
the Epic Plan. Both the ſubject and the 
incidents are magnificent; and, joined with 
ſome wildneſs and irregularity, there appears 
in the execution much poetic ſpirit, ſtrong 
fancy, and bold deſcription ; as far as I can 
judge from tranſlations, withoutany knowledge 
of the original. There is no attempt towards 
painting characters in the Poem ; Vaſco is the 
hero, and the only perſonage indeed that 
makes any figure. 


THE machinery of the Luſiad is perfectly 
extravagant; not only 1 is it formed of a ſin- 


gular 
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1 * qr. gular mixture of Chriſtian ideas, and Pagan 
— , mythology ; but it is ſo conducted, that the 
Pagan Gods appear to be the true Deities, and 
Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, to be ſubordi- 
nate agents. One great ſcope of the Portu— 
gueſe expedition, our Author informs us, is 
to propagate the Chriſtian faith, and to extir- 
pate Mahometaniſm. In this religious under- 
taking, the great protector of the Portugueſe 
is Venus, and their great adverſary is Bacchus, 
whoſe diſpleaſure is excited, by Vaſco's at- 
tempting to rival his fame in the Indies. 
Councils of the Gods are held, in which Ju- 
piter is introduced, as foretelling the downfal 
of Mahometaniſm, and the propagation of 
the Goſpel. Vaſco, in great diſtreſs from a 
ſtorm, prays moſt ſeriouſſy to God; implores 
the aid of Chriſt and the Virgin, and begs for 
ſuch aſſiſtance as was given to the Iſraclites, 
when they were paſſing through the Red Sea, 
and to the Apoſtle Paul, when he was in 
hazard of ſhipwreck. In return to this prayer, 
Venus appears, who diſcerning the ſtorm to 
be the work of Bacchus, complains to Jupi- 
ter, and procures the winds to be calmed. 
Such ftrange and prepoſterous machinery, 
ſhows how much Authors have been miſled 
by the abſurd opinion, that there could be no 5 
Epic Poetry without the Gods of Homer. 
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Towards the end of the work, indeed, the £ 
Author gives us an aukward falvo foe bis : 
whole Mythology ; making the Goddeſs The- z 


tis inform Vaſco, that ſhe, and the reſt of the PÞ 
Heathen 
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* 


Heathen Deities, are no more than names tou x c T- 
deſcribe the operations of Providence. 1 


Tur is, however, ſome fine machinery, 
of a different kind, in the Luſiad. The 
genius of the river Ganges appearing to Ema- 
nuel, King of Portugal, in a dream, inviting 
that Prince to diſcover his ſecret ſprings, and 
acquainting him, that he was tlie deſtined 
monarch for whom the treaſures of the Eaſt 
were reſerved, is a happy idea. But the 
nobleſt conception of this ſort, is in the Fifth 
Canto, where Vaſco is recounting to the 
King of Melinda, all the wonders which he 
met with in his navigation. He tells him, 
that when the fleet arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, which never before had been 
doubled by any navigator, there appeared to 
them, on a ſudden, a huge and monſtrous 
fantom riſing out of the ſea, in the midſt of 
tempeſts and thunders, with a head that 
reached the clouds, and a countenance that 
filled them with terror. This was the genius, 
or guardian, of that hitherto unknown ocean, 
It ſpoke to them with a voice like thunder; 
menaced them, for invading thoſe ſeas which 
he had ſo long poſſeſied undiſturbed ; and for 
daring to explore thoſe ſecrets of the deep, 
which never had been revealed to the eye of 
Z mortals; required them to proceed no farther; 
if they ſhould proceed, foretold all the ſac- 
ceſſive calamities that were to befal them; 
and then, with a mighty noiſe, diſappeared. 
This is one of the molt ſolemn and ſtriking 
pieces 


26 THE TELEMACHUS OF FENELON. 

. pieces of machinery that ever was employed; 

andi 1s ſufficient to ſhow that Cainoens 1s a 
Poet, though of an irregular, yet of a bold 
and lofty imagination *, 


1 reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjuſt 
to make no mention of the amiable Author 
of the Adventures of Telemachus. His work, 
though not compoſed in verſe, is juſtly enti- 
tled to be held a Poem. The meaſured poeti- 
cal Proſe, in which it was written, is remark- 
ably harmonious; and gives the Style nearly 

as much elevation as the French language 
is capable of ſupporting, even in regular 


Verſe. 
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Tun plan of the work is, in general, well 
contrived; and is deficient neither in Epic 
grandeur, nor unity of object. The Author 
has entered with much felicity into the ſpirit 
and ideas of the Ancient Poets, particularly 
into the Ancient Mythology, which retains 
more dignity, and makes a better figure in 
his hands, than in thoſe of any other Modern 
Poet. His deſcriptions are rich and beauti- 
ful; eſpecially of the ſofter and calmer ſcenes, 
for which the genius of Fenelon was beſt 
ſuited ; ſuch as the incidents of paſtoral life, 
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* have made no mention of the Araucana, an Epic 
Poem, in Spaniſh, compoſed by Alonzo d'Ercilla, becauſe 
I am unacquainted with the original language, and have not 
ſeen any tranſlation of it. A full account of it is given by 
Mr. Hayley, in the Nen upon his 9 on Epic Poetry. 


the 
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the pleaſures of virtue, or a country flouriſh-r, E r. 
ing in peace. There is an inimitable ſweet- = 
nels and tenderneſs in ſeveral of the pictures 
of this kind, which he has given. 


Tit beſt executed part of the work, is the 
firſt Six Books, in which Telemachus recounts 
his adventures to Calypſo. The narration, 
throughout them, 1s lively and intereſting, 
Afterwards, eſpecially in the laſt Twelve 
Books, it becomes more tedious and languid 

and in the warlike adventures which are at- 
tempted, there is a great defect of vigour. 
The chief objection againſt this work being 
claſſed with Epic Poems, ariſes from the mi- 
nute detail of virtuous policy, into which the 
Author in ſome places enters; and from the 
diſcourſes and inſtructions of Mentor, which 
recur upon us too often, and too much in the 
ſtrain of common: place morality. Though 
theſe were well ſuited to the main deſign of 
the Author, which was to form the mind of 
a young Prince, yet they ſeem not congruous 
to the nature of Epic Poetry; the object of 
which is to improve us by means of actions, 
characters, and ſentiments, rather than by 
delivering profeſſed and formal inſtruction. 


SEVERAL of the Epic Poets have deſcribed 

a deſcent into Hell; and in the proſpects they 

have given us of the inviſible world, we may 

obſerve the gradual refinement of men's noti- 

ons, concerning a ſtate of future rewards and 

puniſhments, The deſcent of Ulyſles Tell 
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1. cr. Hell, in Homer's Odyſſey, preſents to us a 
very indiſtinct and dreary fort of object. "The 


ſcene 1s laid in the country of the Cimmerians, 
v-hich is always covered with clouds and 
darkneſs, at the extremity of the ocean. 
When the ſpirits of the dead begin to appear, 
we ſcarcely know whether Ulyſſes is above 
ground, or below it. None of the ghoſts, 
even of the heroes, appcar ſatisfied with their 


condition in the other world; and when 
Ulyſſes endeavours to comfort Achilles, by 


reminding him of the illuſtrious figure which 
he muſt make in thoſe regions, Achilles 
roundly tells him, that all ſuch ſpeeches are 


idle; for he would rather be a day-labourer 


on earth, than have the command of all the 


dead. 
Is the Sixth Book of the Aneid, we ait 


cern a much greater refinement of ideas, 
_ correſponding to the progreſs which the world 


had then made in philoſophy. The objects 
there delineated, are both more clear and diſ- 


tinct and more grand and awful. The ſeparate 


manſions of good and of bad ſpirits, with 


the punithments of the one, and the em- 


ployments and happineſs of the other, are 


fincly deſcribed ; and in conſiſtency with the 
moſt pure morality, But the viſit which 


Fenelon makes Telemachus pay to the ſhades, 
is much more philoſophical {till than Virgil's. 
He employs the ſame fables and the ſame 
mythology ; but we find the ancient mytho- 
logy refined by the 8 of the true 


religion, 


RY 
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religion; and adorned with that beautiful en- U E Nr. 


thuſiaſm, for which Fenelon was ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed. His account of the happineſs of the 


juſt 1s an excellent deſcription in the myſtic 


ſtrain; and very expreſſive of the genius and 


ſpirit of the Author, 


VoLTAIRE has given us in his Henriade, 
a regular Epic Poem, in French verſe. In 
every performance of that celebrated Writer, 
we may expect to find marks of genius; and, 
accordingly, that work diſcovers, in ſeveral 
laces, that boldneſs in the conceptions, and 
that livelineſs and felicity in the expreſſion, 
for which the Author is ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed. Several of the compariſons, in par- 
ticular, which occur in it, are both new and 
happy. But conſidered upon the whole, I 
cannot eſteem it one of his chief productions; 
and am of opinion, that he has ſucceeded 
infinitely better in Tragic, than in Epic Com- 
poſition. French Verſification ſeems ill adap- 


ted to Epic Poetry. Beſides it being always 


fettered by rhyme, the language never aſſumes 
a ſufficient degree of elevation or majeſty ; 
and appears to be more capable of exprefling 


8 


the tender in Tragedy, than of ſupporting 


the ſublime in Epic. Hence a feeblenels, and 
ſometimes a profaic flatneſs, in the Style of 
the Henriade, and whether from this, or 
from ſome other cauſe, the Poem often lan- 
guiſhes. It does not ſeize the imagination; 

nor intereſt a and carry the Reader along, with 
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| that ardour which ought to be inſpired by a 
ſublime and ſpirited Epic Poem. 


Tur ſubject of the Henriade, is the 
triumph of Henry the Fourth over the Arms 


of the League. The action of the Poem, 


properiy includes only the Siege of Paris. It 


is in action perſeAly Epic in its nature; great, 


intereſting, and conducted with a ſafficient 


regard to unity and all the other critical rules. 
But it is liable to both the defects which I 
before eee in Lucan's Pharſalia. It is 
founded Wholly on civil wars; and preſents 
to us thoſe odiovs and deteſtable objects of 


maſſacres and aſſaſſinations, which throw a 


_ gloom over the Poem. It is alſo, like Lucan's 
of too recent a date, and comes too much 
within the bounds of well known hiſtory. 
To remedy this laſt defect, and to remove 
the appearance of being a mere hiſtorian, 
Voltaire has choſen to mix fiction with truth. 
The Pocm, for inſtance, opens with a voy- 
age of Henry's to England, and an inter- 
view between him and Queen Elizabeth; 


though every one knows that Henry never 


Was in England, and that theſe two illuſtri- 
ous perſonages never met. In facts of ſuch 
public notoricty, a fiction like this ſhocks the 
Reader, and forms an unnatural and ilI-ſorted 
mixture with hiſtorical truth. The Epiſode 
was contrived, in order P give Henry an 


opportunity of recounting the former tranſac- 
tions of the civil wars, in imitation of the 


recital which neas ak to Dido in the 


; „ 5 E Aneid, 


N 


Beko 
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— 


neid. But the imitation was injudicious. LF CT. 
Aneas might, with propriety, relate to Dido, 
tranſactions of which ſhe was either entirely 
ignorant, or had acquired only an imperfect 
knowledge by flying reports. But Qucen 
Elizabeth could not but be ſuppoſed t to be 
perfectly appriſed of all the facts, which the 


Poet makes Henry recite to her. 


IN order to embelliſh his ſubjeR, Voltaire 
has choſen to employ a great deal of machi- 
” nery. But here alfo, I am obliged to cenſure 
bis conduct; for the machinery which he 
= chiefly employs, is of the worſt kind, and 
the leaſt ſuited to an Epic Poem, that of al- 
legorical beings. Diſcord, Cunning, and Love, 
appear as perſonages, mix with the human 
actors, and make a conſiderable figure in the 
intrigue of the Poem. This is contrary to 
every rule of rational criticiſm. Ghoſts, An- 
gels, and Devils have popular belief on their 
tide, and can be conceived as exiſting, But 
every one knows, that allegorical beings are 
no more than repreſentations of human 
| cifpoſitions and paſſions. They may be em- 
ployed like other Perſonifications and Figures 
= of Speech; or in a Poem, that is wholly al- 
legorical, they may occupy the chief place. 
They are there in their native and proper re- 
gion; but in a Poem which relates to human 
| br ons, as J had occaſion before to re- 
mark, when ſuch beings are deſcribed as 
acting along with men, the imagination is 
— 2 confounded; 
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ECT. confounded ; it is divided bet ween phantaſins 


rouge! WE and realitics, and knows not on what to reſt, 


Ix juſtice, however, to our 1 moſt 


obſerve, that the machinery of St. Louis, 
which he alſo employs, is of a better kind, 


and poſſeſſes real dignity. The fineſt paſ- 


ſage in the Henriade, indeed one of the fineſt 


that occurs in any Poem, is the proſpect of 


the inviſible world, which St. Louis gives to 


Henry in a dream, in the Seventh Canto. 
Death bringing the ſouls of the departed in 


ſucceſſion before God; their aſtoniſhment 
when arriving from all different countries 
and religious ſeas, they are brought into the 
Divine Preſcnces when they find their ſuper- 


ſtitions to be elle, and have the truth un- 
veiled to them; the palace of the Deſtinies 


opened to Henry, and the proſpect of his 


ſucceſſors which is there given him; are 


ſtriking and magnificent objects, and do ho- 
nour to the genius of Voltaire. 


"OW ſome of the l in this 
Poem are properly extended, yet the narra- 
tion 1s, on the whole, too zeneral; the events 
are too much crowded, and ſuperficially re- 
lated ; which is, doublets, one cauſe of the 
Poem making a faint impreſſion. The ſtrain 
of ſentiment which runs through 1t, 1s high 
and noble. Rcligion appears, on every oc- 
caſion, with great and proper luſtre; and 
the Author —— that {pant of humanity 


and 
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and toleration, which is conſpicuous in all LECT. 
his works. end; 


5 


MiLToNn, of whom it remains now to 
ſpeak, has chalked out for himſelf a new, 
and very extraordinary road, in Poetry. As 
ſoon as we open his Paradiſe Loſt, we find 
ourſelves introduced all at once into an invi- 
ſible world, and furrounded with celeſtial 
and en beings. Angels and Devils, are 


not the machinery, but principal Acors, in 


the Poem; and what, in any other compoſi- 
tion, would be the marvellous, is here only 
the natural courſe of events. A ſubject fo 
remote from the affairs of this world, ma 


furniſh ground to thoſe who think ſuch diſcuſ- 


ſions material, to bring it into doubt, whether 


Paradiſe Loſt can properly be claſſed among 
Epic Poems. By whatever name it is to be 


_ called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highe! 


efforts of poetical genius; and in one great 
characteriſtic of the Epic Poem, Majeſty and 


Sublimity, it is fully equal to any that bear 
that name. 


3 fin the Author was altogether 1 
in the choice of his ſubject, may be que. 


_ tioned. It has led him into very Jitfen:; 


ground. Had he taken a fſubjcet thit we. 
more human, and leſs theot9gicn' ; thit w 


VY (3: 


more connected with the occurrences of f“ 


and afforded a greater diſplay of the chai 


perhaps, have to the bulk of Readers, ber: 


III CL. 
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L E C r. more pleaſing and attraQive. But the ſub- 
XL'Y- jet which he has choſen, ſuited the daring 
ſublimity of his genius“. It is a ſubject for | 
which Milton alone was fitted ; and in the 
conduct of it, he has ſhewa a ſtretch both of 
imagination and invention, which is perfectly 
ul. It 1s aſtoniſhing how, from the 
few hints given us in the Sacred Scriptures, 
he was able to raiſe ſo complete and regular 
a ſtructure; and to fill his Poem with ſuch 5 
a variety of incidents. Dry and harſh paſ- 
ſages ſometimes occur. The Author ap- 
pears, upon ſome occaſions, a Metaphyfician 
and a Divine, rather than a Poet. But the 
general tenor of his work is intereſting; he 
ſeizes and fixes the imagination; engages, 
elevates, and affects us as we proceed ; which 
i always a ſure teſt of merit in an Epic Com- 
poſition. 'The artful change of his objects; . 
the ſcene laid now in Earth, now in Hell, 
and now in Heaven, affords a ſufficient di- 
verſity; while unity of plan is, at the ſame 
time perfectly ſupported. We have ſtill life, 
and calm ſcenes, in the employments of 
Adam and Eve in Paradiſe; and we have 
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* He ſeems to have been well acquainted with his own 
& genius, and to know what it was that nature had be- 
&« ſtowed upon him more bountifully than upon others; the 
“ power of diſplaying the vaſt, illuminating the ſplendid, 
« enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggra- 
«© vating the dreadful. He therefore choſe a ſubject, on 
e which too much could not be ſaid ; on which he might 
6 tire his fancy, without the cenfure of extravagance.' 


Da. Jonxsox's Life of Milton. 
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MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


buſy ſcenes and great actions, in the enter- 1 1 CT. 


prite of Satan, and the wars of the Angels. 
The innocence, purity, and amiableneſs of 
our firſt parents, oppoſed to the pride and 
ambition of Satan, furniches a happy con- 
traſt, that reigns throughout the whole DO; 
only the concluſion, as I before obſerved, 
too tragic for Epic Poetry. 


Fur nature of the ſje did not admit 


any great diſplay of characters; but ſuch as 


could be introduced, are ſupported. with 
much propriety. "PH? in particular, makes 


a ſtriking figure, and is, indeed, the beſt 
drawn character in the Poem. Milton has. 


not deſcribed him, ſuch as we ſuppoſe an in- 
fernal ſpirit to be. He has, more ſuitably to 


his own purpoſe, given him a human, that 


is, a mixed character, not altogether void of 


ſome good qualities. He is brave and faith- 


ful to his troops. In the midſt of his im- 
piety, he is not without remorſe. He is 
even touched with pity for our firſt parents; 
and jullifies himſelf in his defign againſt 
them, from the neceſſity of his ſituation. 


He is actuated by ambition and reſentment, 


rather than by pure malice. In ſhort, Mil- 
ton's Satan is no worſe than many a conſpi- 
rator or factious chief, that makes a figure 
in hiſtory. The different characters of Beel- 
zebub, Moloch, Belial, are ex eedingly well 
painted in thoſe eloquent ſpeeches which 
they make, in the Second Book, The good 
Angels, though always deſcribed with digni- 
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of Abdiel, form proper characteriſtical diſ- 
tindtions. The attempt to deſcribe God 


MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


the internal Spirits in their appearance; 
though among them, too, the mild con- 
deſcenſion of Raphael, and the tried fidelity 


Almighty himſelf, and to recount dialogues 
between the Father and the Son, was too bold 
and arduous, and 1s that wherein our Poet, 


as was to have been expected, has been moſt 


unſucceſsful, With regard to his human 
characters; the innocence of our firſt parents, 
and their love, are finely and delicately 


painted In ſome of his ſpeeches to Raphael 


and to Eve, Adam 1s, perhaps, too knowing 
and Wed for his ſituation, Eve is more 


diſtinctly characteriſed. Her gentleneſs, mo- 
deſty, and frailty, mark very expreſſively a 
female character. | 


MiLTox's great and diſtinguiſhing excel- 


lence, is, his ſublimity. In this, perhaps, 


he excels Homer; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgil, and every other Poet, far be- 


hind him. Almoſt the whole of the Firſt. 


and Second books of Paradiſe Loft, are 
continued inſtances of the higheſt ſublime. 
The proſpect of Hell and of the fallen Hoſt, 
the appearance and behaviour of Satan, the 
conſultation of the infernal Chiefs, and 


Satan's flight through Chaos to the borders of 
this world, diſcover the moſt lofty ideas that 


ever entered into the conception of any Poet. 
In the Sixth Book a, there is much gran- 
deur, 
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MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


deur, particularly in the appearance of the 1. 
Meſſiah; though ſome parts of that book are 
cenfurable ; and the witticiſms of the Devils 
upon the effect of their artillery, form an 
intolerable blemiſn. Milton's ſublimity is of 
A ditte rent kind from that of Homer. Ho- 
niet“ is generally accompanied with fire and 
impetuoſity; Milton's poſſeſſes more of a 
calm and amazing grandeur. Homer warms 
and hurries us along; Milton fixes us in a 
ſtate of aſtoniſhment and elevation. Homer's 
ſublimity appears moſt in the deſcription of 
actions; Miiton's, in that of wonderful and 


ſtupendous objects. 


Bur though Milton is moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for his ſublimity, yet there is alſo much of 
the beautiful, the tender, and the pleaſing, 
in many parts of his work. When the ſcene 
is laid in Paradiſe, the imagery is always of 


the moſt gay and ſmiling kind. His deſcrip- 


tions ſhow an uncommonly fertile imaginati- 


on; and in his ſimilies, he is, for the moſt 
part, remarkably happy. They are ſeldom 
improperly introduced; ſeldom either low, or 
trite, They generally preſent to us images 


taken from the ſublime or the beautiful claſs 


of objects; if they have any faults, it is their 


alluding too frequently to matters of learning, 


and to fables of antiquity. In the latter 
part of Paradiſe Loſt, there muſt be confeſſ- 


cd to be a falling off With the fall of our 
firſt parents, Milton's genius ſeems to decline. 


Beauties, however, there are, in the con- 
cluding 
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MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 
cluding Books, of the ay kind, The re- 


morſe and contrition of the guilty pair, and 
their lamentations over Paradiſe, when chey 


are obliged to leave it, are very moving. 


T he laſt Epiſode of the Angel's ſhowing 

am the fate of bis poſterity, is happily 
imagined; but, in many places, the execution 
is languid. 


MiLTo n's language and verſification have 


high merit. His ityle 1 is full of majeſty, and 


u, adapted to his ſubject. His 


blank verſe is harmonious and diverſified, 


and affords the moſt complete example of the 


elevation, which our language is capable of 


attaining by the force of numbers. It does 
not flow like the French verſe, in tame, re- 


gular, uniform melody, which ſoon tires the 


car; but is ſometimes ſmooth and flowing, 
foractimes rough ; varied in its cadence, and 
intermixed with difcords, ſo as to fat the 
ſtrength and freedom of Epic Compoſition. 


Neglected and proſaic lines, indeed, We 


ſometimes meet with; but, in a work ſo 


long, and in the main ſo harmonious, theſe 


may be forgiven. 


Ox the whole; Paradiſe Loſt is a em 


that abounds with beauties of every kind, 


and that juſtly entities its Author to a degree 


of fame not inferior to any Poet; _ 
it muſt be alſo admitted to have many 


| equalities. It is the lot of almoſt every bioh 


and daring genius, not to be uniform and 
= correct. 
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MILTON's PARADISE LOST. _ 


correct. Milton is too frequently theological i E CT. 
and metaphyſical; ſometimes harſh in his 
language ; often too technical in his words, 

and affecedly oſtentatious of his learn 

ing. Many of his faults muſt be attributed 

to the pedantry of the age in which he lived. 

He diſcovers a Ves a graſp of genius 
equal to every thing that is great; ſometimes 

he riſes above every Poet, at other times he 

falls much below himſelf. 


LECTURE 
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DRAMATIC POETRY—TRAGEDY. 


RAMATIC Poetry has, among all 
civilized nations, been conſidered as a 
rational and uſeful entertainment, and judged 
worthy of careful and ſerious diſcuſſion. Ac- 
cording as it is employed upon the light _ 
the gay, or upon the grave and affecling in 
cidents of human life, it divides itſelf into 
the two forms, of Comedy or Tragedy. But 
as great and ſerious objects command more 
attention than little and ludicrous ones; as 
the fall of a Hero intereſts the public more 
than the marriage of a private perſon ; Tra- 
gedy has been always held a more dignified 
entertainment than Comedy, The one reits 


upon the high paſſions, the virtues, crimes, 
and ſufferings of mankind. The other on 


their humours, follies, and Pleaſures, Terror 
and 


2-1 A 6 1 - | = 


and pity are the great inſtruments of ther = r. 
former; ridicule is the ſole inſtrument of the... Ju 
latter. Tragedy ſhall therefore be the object | 
of our fulleit diſcuſſion. This and the fol- 
lowing Lecture ſhall be employed on it; after 
which I ſhall treat of what 1s peculiar to 
Comedy. 


TRAGEDY, conſidered as an exhibition of 
the characters and behaviour of men, in ſome 
of the moſt trying and critical ſituations of 
life, is a noble idea of Poetry. It is a direct 
imitation of human manners and actions. 
For it does not, like the Epic Poem, exhibit 
characters by the narration and deſcription of 
the Poet ; but the Poet diſappears ; and the 
perſonages themſelves are ſet before us, actin 
and ſpeaking what is ſuitable to their cha- 
racters. Hence, no kind of writing is fo 
great a trial of the Author's profound know- 
ledge of the human heart. No kind of 
writing has ſo much power, when happily 
executed, to raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotions. It 
1 ought to be, a mirror in which we be- 


: hold ourſelves, and the evils to which we 
are expoſcd; a faithful copy of the human 
paſſions, with all their direful eftects, when 


they are ſuffcred to beccene extravagant. 


4 Trazedy is a high and ditinguiſhed 
ſpecies of Compoſiti tion, ſo alſo, in its general 
ſtrain and ſpirit, it is Ron to virtue. 
Such power hath virtue happily over the hu- 
man mind, by the wite and gracious conſti- 
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LEST. tution of our nature, that as admiration 
— cannot be raiſed in Epic Poetry, ſo neither 
in Tragic Poetry can our pafſions be ſtrongly 


moved, unleſs virtuous emotions be awaken- 
ed within us. I. ,very Poet finds, that it is 

impoſſible to intereſt us in any character, 
8 repreſenting that character as worthy 
and honourable, though it may not be per- 


fea; and that the great great ſecret for 
raiſing indignation, is to paint the perſon Wo 


is to be the object of it, in the colours of 


vice and depravity. He may, indeed, nay, 
he mull, repreſent the virtuous as ſometimes 


ate, be this is often the caſe in 
real life; but he will Always ſtudy to engage 


our hearts in their behalf Sand though they 


may be deſcribed as unproſperous, yet there 
is no inſtance of a Tragic Poet repreſenting 
vice as fully triumphant, and happy, in the 
cataſtrophe- of the Piece. Even when bad 
men ſucceed in their deſigns, puniſhment is 


made always to attend them ; and miſery of 


one kind or other, is ſhown to be unavoid- 
ably connected with guilt. Love and admi- 
ration of virtuous characters, compafſion for 
the injured and the diſtreſſed, and indignation 


againſt the Autrors of their ſufferings, are 


the ſentiwer:s moſt generally excited by 
Tragedy. And, therefore, though Dramatic 
Writers ma o like other Writers, 
be guilty of impropricties, though they may 
fail of placing virtue preciſely in the due point 


of light, yet no reaſonable perſon can refuſe 


Travedy to be a moral ſpecies of compoſition. 
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Taking Tragedies complexly, I am fully ure. 
perſuaded, that the impreſſions left by them —_— 
upon the mind, are, on the whole, favour- 

able to virtue and good diſpoſitions. And, 
therefore, the zeal which ſome pious men 
have ſhown againſt the entertainments of the 
Theatre, muſt reſt only upon the abuſe of 
Comedy; which, indced, has frequently been 

ſo great as fo juſtiſy _y ſevere cenſures 
againſt it. | 


Tas account which Ariſtotle gives of the 
deſign of Tragedy, is, that it is intended to 
purge our paſſions by means of pity and ter- 
ror; This is ſomewhat obſcure. Various 
ſenſes have been put upon his words, and 
much altercation has followed among his 
commentators. Without entering 11 any 
controverſy upon this head, the intention of 
Tragedy may, I think, be more ſhortly and 
clearly defined, To improve our virtuous ſen- 


ſtbility, If an Author intereſts us in behalf 


diſtreſſed, inſpires us with proper ſentiments, 
on beholding the vicifſitudes of life, and, by 
means of the concern which he raiſes for the 
misfortunes of others, leads us to guard againſt 
errors in our own conduct, he accompliſhes 


all the moral en of Tegen 


Ix order to this end, che firſt requiſite is, 
that he pitch upon Be moving and intereſt- 
ing ſtory, and that he conduct it in a natural 
and probable manner. For we mult obſervo, 

| that 
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that the natural and the probable muſt always 
be the baſis of Tragedy ; and are infinitely 
more eſſential there, than in Epic Poetry. 


'The object of the Epic Poet, 1s to excite our 


admiration by 


| imagination, 


the recital of heroic ad ven- 
tures; and a much ſhghter degree of proba- 
bility is required when admiration is con- 
cerned, than when the tender paſſions are 


intended to be moved. The imagination, in 


the former caſe, is exalted, accommodates 


itkelf to the Poct's idea, and can admit the 


without being ſhocked. But 


marvellous, 


Tragedy demands a ſtricter imitation of the 
life and actions of men. 


For the end which 
it purſues is, not ſo much to elevate the 
imagination, as to affect the heart; and the 
heart always judges more nicely than the 
of what is probable. Paſſion 
can be raiſed, only by making the impreſſions 
of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By 
introducing, therefore, any wild or romantic 
eee ene es into his Story, the Poet never 
fails to check 


courſe, diſappoints the main effect of Tra- 


gedy. 


Tus principle, which is founded on the 
cleareſt reaſon, 


excludes from Tragedy all 
machinery, or fabulous intervention of the 
Gods. Ghoſts have, indeed, maintained 


their place; as being ſtrongly founded on 


popular belief, and peculiarly ſuited to 
heighten the terror of Tragic Scenes. But 
all unravellings of the Plot, which turn 
upon 


paſſion in its growth, and of 
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Euripides employs in ſeveral of his plays, 
are much to be condemned; both as clumſy 


nery, with the Tragic Action, is undoubtedly 


of Tragedy, ſome Critics have required, that 


invented by the Poet, but built on real hiſ- 
tory or known facts. Such, indeed, were 


Greek Tragedians. But I cannot hold this 
to be a matter of any great conſequence, It 
much as any real hiſtory. In order to our 
related did actually happen, provided they 


the ordinary courſe of nature. Even when 


greateſt part of Readers neither know, nor en- 


the ſubject; ſuch as Voltaire's Zaire and Alzire, 
the Orphan, Douglas, the Fair Penitent, and 
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upon the interpoſition Deities, ſuch as LFCT, 


and inartificial, and as deftroying the proba- 4 
bility of the Story. This mixture of machi- 


a blemiſh i in the Ancient Theatre 


Ix order to promote that impreſſion of pro- 
bability which is ſo neceſſary to the ſucceſs 


the ſubject ſhould never be a pure fiction 
generally, if not always, the ſubjects of the 
is prov ed by experience, that a fictitious tale, 
if properly conducted, will melt the heart as 
being moved, it is neceſſary, that the events 


be ſuch, as might caſily have happened in 


Tragedy borrows its materials from Hiſtory, 
it mixes many a fictitious circumſtance. The 


quire, what is fabulous or what is hiſtorical, in _ 
the ſubject. They attend only to what is pro- » i 
bable, and are touched by events which re- "ts 
ſemble nature. Accordingly, ſome of the moſt 
pathetic Tragedics are entirely fictitious in 


ſeveral others. 
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WurTHER the ſubj ect be of the real or 
feigned kind, that on which moſ. depends 
for rendering the incidents in a Tragedy pro- 


bable, and, by means of their probability 


affecting, is the conduct, or management of 


the Story, and the connection of its ſeveral 


arts. To regulate this conduct, Critics have 


laid down the famous rule of the three Uni- 


ties; the importance of which, it will be 
neceſſary to diſcuſs. But, in order to do this 
with more advantage, it will be neceſſary, 


that we firſt look backwards, and trace the 


riſe. and origin of Tragedy, which will give 
light to ſeveral things relating to the ſubject. 


Tun AGEDY, like other arts, was, in its be- 
ginnings, rude and imperfect. Among the 
Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Enter- 


tainments are derived, the origin of Tragedy 


was no other than the Song which was wont 
to be ſung at the feſtival of Bacchus. A goat 


Was the ſacrifice offered to that God; after 


the ſacrifice, the prieſts, with the company 
that joined them, ſung hymns in honour of 
Bacchus; and from the name of the victim, 
Tpeyos a Goat, Joined with n a Song, un- 
doubtedly aroſe the word, Tragedy. 


TüksE Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were 
ſang ſometimes by the whole company, ſome- 


times by ſeparate bands, anſwering alternately 


to each other; making what we call a Cho- 
rus, with its Strophes and Antiſtrophes. In 


order to throw ſome variety into this enter- 
tainment, and to relieve the Singers, it was 


thought 
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thought proper to introduce a perſon who, L ECT. 
between the ſongs, ſhould make a recitation 


in Verſe. Theſpis, who lived. about 5 36 
years before the Chriſtian zra, made this in- 
novation ; and, as it was reliſhed, Aſchylus, 
who came 50 years after him, and who is 
properly the father of Tragedy. went a ſtep 
farther, introduced a Dialogue between two 
perſons, or actors, in which he contrived to 


interweave {ome intereſting ſtory, and brought 


his actors on a Stage, adorned with proper 
ſcenery and decorations. All that theſe ac- 
tors recited, was called Epiſode, or additional 
Song; and the Songs of the Chorus were made 
to relate no longer to Bacchus, their original 
ſubject, but to the Story in which the Actors 


were concerned. This began to give the 
Drama a regular form, which was ſoon after 


brought to perfection, by Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. It is remarkable, in how ſhort a 
ſpace of time Tragedy grew up among the 
Greeks, from the rudeſt beginnings to its 
moſt perfect ſtate. For Sophocles, the greateſt 
and moſt correct of all the Tragic Poets, 


flouriſhed only 22 years after A{chylus, and 
was little more than 70 years poſterior to 


Theſpis. 


FRoM the account which J have now given, 
it appears, that the Chorus was the baſis or 
foundation of the ancient Tragedy, It was 
not an ornament added to it; or a contri- 
vance deſigned to render it more perfect; 


but, in truth, the Dramatic Dialogue was an 


1 addition 
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nal entertainment. In proceſs of time, the 
Chorus, from being the principal, became 
only the acceſſary in Tragedy; till at laſt, 
in Modern Tragedy, it has diſappeared 
altogether ; which forms the chief diftinc- 
tion between the Ancient and the Modern 
Stage. 


Turs has given riſe to a queſtion, much 
agitated between the partizans of the An- 
cients and the Moderns, whether the Drama 
has gained, or has ſuffered, by the abolition 
of the Chorus. It muſt be admitted, that the 
Chorus tended to render Tragedy both more 
magnificent, and more inſtrudive and moral. 
It was always the moft Sublime and Poetical 
part of the Work; and being carried on by 
ſinging, and accompanied with Muſic, it 
muſt, no doubt, have diverſified the Enter- 
tainment greatly, and added to its ſplendour. 

The Chorus, at the ſame time, conveyed 
conſtant leſſons of Virtue. It was compoſed 
of ſuch perſons as might moſt naturally be 
ſuppoſed preſent on the occaſion ; inhabitants 
of the place where the ſcene was laid, often 
the companions of ſome of the principal ac- 
tors, and, therefore, in ſome degree intereſted 
in the iſſue of the action. This company, 
which, in the days of Sophocles, was re- 
ſtricted to the number of fiſteen perſons, was 
conſtantly on the Stage, during the whole 
performance, mingled in diſcourſe with the 
actors, entered into their. concerns, ſuggeſted 
counſel 
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w 


counſel and advice to them, moraliſed on a all i N * T- 
the incidents that were going on, and, during —_— 
the intervals of the action, ſung their Odes, 

or Songs, in which they addretied the Gods, 

prayed for ſucceſs to the virtuous, lamented 

their misfortunes, and delivered many reli- 

gious and moral ſentiments *. 


Bur, notwithſtanding the advantages which 
were obtained by means of the Chorus, the 
inconveniencies on the other fide are ſo great, 
as to render the modern practice of excludin 
the Chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. 


*The office of the e is thus deſcribed by Horace: 


Actoris partes Chorus, officiumque virile 
 Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat, et hœreat apte. 
| Ile bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes : 
Ille dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
uſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia portis. 
lle tegat commiſſa; deoſque precetur, et oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 


2 ART, Por. 193. 


The Chorus muſt ſupport an actor's part, 
Defend the virtuous and adviſe with art; 
'Govern the choleric, and the proud appeaſe, 
And the ſhort feaſts of frugal tables praiſe ; 
Applaud the juſtice of well-governed ſtates ; 
And peace triumphant with her open gates. 
Intruſted ſecrets let them ne'er betray, 
But to the righteous Gods with ardour pray, 
That fortune, with returning ſmiles, may bleſs 
Afflicted worth, and impious pride depreſs; 
Yet let their ſongs with apt echerence join, 
Promote the plot and aid the juſt deſign. 


Ap  Fraxcis, 
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For if a rel and probable imitation of 
human actions be the chief end of the Drama, 
no other perſons ought to be brought on the 
Stage, than thoſe who are neceſſary to the 
Dramatic action. The introduction of an 


adventitious company of perſons, who have 


but a ſlight concern in the buſineſs of the 
play, is unnatural in itſelf, embarraſſing to 
the Poet, and, though it may render the 


ſpectacle ſplendid, tends, undoubtedly, to 


render it more cold and unintereſting, becauſe 
more unlike a real tranſaction, The mixture 
of Muſic, or Song, on the part of the Cho- 
rus, with the Dialogue carried on by the 
Actors, is another unnatural circumſtance, 


removing the repreſentation ſtill farther from 


the reſemblance of life. The Poet, beſides, 
is ſubjected to innumerable difficulties, in 10 


contriving his plan, that the preſence of the 


Chorus, during all the incidents of the Play, 
ſhall conſiſt with any probability. The ſcene 
muſt be conſtantly, and often abſurdly, laid 
in ſome public place, that the Chorus may 


be ſuppoſed to have free acceſs to it. To 
many things that ought to be tranſacted in 


private, the Chorus muſt ever be witneſſes ; 
they muſt be the confederates of both par- 
ties, who come ſucceſſively upon the Stage, 
and who are, perhaps, conſpiring againſt 
each other. In ſhort, the management of a 
Chorus is an unnatural confinement to a 
Poet; it requires too great a ſacrifice of pro- 
bability in the conduct of the action; it has 


too much the air of a theatrical decoration, 


to 
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to be conſiſtent with that appearance of rea- L x c T. 
lity, which a Poet muſt ever preſerve hang 
in order to move our paſſions. The origin 
of Tragedy, among the Greeks, we have 
ſeen, was a choral Song, or Hymn, to the 
Gods. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
on the Greek Stage it fo long maintained 
poſſeſſion. But it may confidently, I think, 

be aſſerted, that if, inſtead of the Dramatic 
Dialogue having been ſuperadded to the Cho- 
rus, the Dialogue itſelf had been the firſt in- 
vention, the Chorus would, in that caſe, 
never have been thought of. 25 
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ONE uſe, I am of opinion, might ſtill be 
made of the Ancient Chorus, and would be 
a conſiderable improvement of the Modern 
Theatre; if, inſtead of that unmeaning, and 
often improperly choſen Muſic, with which 
the Audience is entertained in the intervals 
between the acts, a Chorus were then to be 
introduced, whoſe Muſic and Songs, though 
forming no part of the Play, ſhould have a 
relation to the incidents of the preceding 
act, and to the diſpoſitions which thoſe inci- 
dents are preſumed to have awakened in the 
Spectators. By this means, the tone of paſ- 
ſion would be kept up without interruption ; 
and all the good effects of the antient Chorus 
might be preſerved, for inſpiring proper ſen- 
timents, and for increaſing the morality of 
the performance, without thoſe inconvenien- 
ces which aroſe from the Chorus forming a 
conſtituent part of the Play, and mingling 

„ unſeaſonably, 
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'LEcT, unſeaſonably, and unvaturally, w with the per- 


— ſonages of the Drama. 


Ar ER the view which we have taken of 


the riſe of Tragedy, and of the nature of the 


Ancient Chorus, with the advantages and 


"inconveniences attending it, our way is clear- 


ed for examining, with more advantage, the 
three Unities of Action, Place, and Time, 
Which have generally been conſidered as eſ- 


ſential to the proper conduct of the Dramatic 


Fable. 


OF theſe three, the firſt, Veit of Action, 
is, beyond doubt, far the moſt important. 
In treating of Epic Poetry, I have already 
explained the nature of it; as conſiſting 1 in a 
relation which all the incidents introduced 
bear to ſome deſign or effect, fo as to com- 


bine naturally into one whole. This unity 
of ſubject is ſtill more eſſential to Tragedy, 


than it ĩs to Epic Poetry. For a multiplicity of 
Plots, or Actions, crowded into ſo ſhort a 
ſpace as Tragedy allows, muſt, of neceſſity, 
diſtract the attention, and prevent paſſion 
from raiſing to any height. Nothing there- 
fore, is worſe conduct in a Tragic Poet, than 
to carry on two independent adtions in the 
ſame Play; the effect of which, is, that the 
mind being ſuſpended and divided between 
them, cannot give itſelf up entirely either to 
the one, or the other. There may, indeed, 
be under-plots; that is, the perſons introdu- 
ced, may have different purſuits and deſigns; 

but 


1 1 4 6 1 


but the poet 8 art muſt be ſhown in manag- 1 LECT. 


ing theſe, ſo as to render them ſubſer vient to 
the main action. They ought to be con- 
nected with the cataſtrophe of the Play, and 
to conſpire in bringing it forward. If there 
be any intrigue which ſtands ſeparate and in- 
dependent, and which may be left out with- 
out affecting the unravelling of the Plot, we 
may always conclude this to be a faulty viola- 
tion of Unity. Such piſodes are not per- 
mitted here. as in Epic Poetry. 


WI have a clear example of this defect in 
Mr. Addiſon's Cato. The ſubject of this Tra- 
gedy is, the death of Cato; and a very noble 
perſonage Cato is, and ſupported by the Au- 
thor with much dignity. But all the love 
ſcenes in the Play; the paſſion of Cato's 
two ſons for Lucia, and that of Juba for 
Cato's daughter, are mere Epiſodes ; have no 
connection with the principal action, and no 
effect upon it. The Author thought his ſub- 
je too barren in incidents, and 1n order to 
diverſify it, he has given us, as it were, by 
the bye, a hiſtory of the amours that were 
going on in Cato's family ; by which he hath 
both broken the Unity of his ſubjeR, and 
formed a very unſeaſonable junction of gal- 
lantry, with the high ſentiments, and public 
ſpirited paſſions which predominate in other 
parts, and which the Play was chiefly defign- 
ed to dif] pay. 
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W muſt take care not to confound the 


Unity of the Action with the Simplicity of 


the Plot. Unity and Simplicity, import dif- 
ferent things in Dramatic Compoſition. The 
Plot is ſaid to be Simple, when a ſmall num- 
ber of incidents are introduced into it. But 
it may be implex, as the Critics term it, that 
is, it may include a conſiderable number of 
perſons and events, and yet not be deficient 
in Unity; provided all the incidents be made 
to tend towards the principal object of the 
Play, and be properly connected with it. All 
the Greek Tragedies not only) maintain 
Unity in the Action, but are remarkably 
Simple in the Plot; to ſuch a degree, indecd, 
as ſometimes to appear to us too naked, and 
deſtitute of intereſting events. In the OEdi- 
pus Coloneus, for inſtance, of Sophocles, the 
whole ſubject is no more than this: OEdipus, 
blind and miſerable, wanders to Athens, and 
withes to dye there ; Creon, and his ſon 
Polynices, arrive at the ſame time, and en- 
_ deavour, ſeparately, to perſuade the old man 
to return to Thebes, each with a view to his 
own intereſt ; he will not go; Theſeus, the 
king of Athens, protects him; and the play 
ends with his death. In the Philoctetes of 
the ſame Author, the Plot, or Fable, is no- 
thing more than Ulyſſes, and the fon of 
Achilles, ſtudving to perſuade the diſeaſed 
PhiloRetes to leave his uninhabited ifland, 
and go with them to 'Troy; which he refuſes 
to do, till Hercules, whoſe arrows he poſſeſſ- 
ed, deſcends from Heaven and commands 

him, 
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him. Vet theſe ſimple, and ſcemingly bar-L E Or. 
ren ſubjects, are wrought up with ſo much 
art by Sophocles, as to become N tender 

and aftocung, 


Anon the Moderns, much greater va- 
riety of events has been. admitted into Tra- 
gedy. It has become more the theatre of 

aſſion than it was among the Ancients. A 

greater diſplay of characters is attempted 
more intrigue and action are carried on; our 
curioſity is more awakened, and more inte- 
reſting ſituations ariſe, This variety is, upon 
the whole, an improvement on Tragedy; it 
renders the entertainment both more animat- 
ed, and more inſtructive; and when kept 
within due bounds, may be perfectly conſiſt- 

ent with unity of ſubject. But the Poet 

muſt, at the ſame time, beware of not deviat- 
ing too far from Simplicity, in the conſtructi- 
on of his Fable, For if he over- charges it 
with Action and Intrigue, it becomes perplex- 
ed and embarraſſed; and, by conſequence, 
loſes much of its effect. Congreve s ** Mourn- 
ing Bride,” a Tragedy, otherwiſe far from 

being void of merit, fails in this reſpect; 
and may be given as an inſtance of one ſtand- 
ing in perfect oppoſition to the ſimplicity of 
the ancient Plots. The incidents ſucceed one 
another too rapidly. The Play is too full of 
buſineſs. It is difficult for the mind to fol- 
low and comprehend the whole ſeries of 
events; and, what is the greateſt fault of all, 
the cataſtrophe, which ought always to be 
plain 
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LECT. plain and ſimple, is brought about in a man- 


der too artificial and intricate. 


Uxiry of Action muſt not only be ſtu- 
died in the general conſtruction of the Fable, 
or Plot, but muſt regulate the ſeveral acts 

and ſcenes, into which the Play is divided, 
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Tur diviſion of every Play, into Five Ads, 
has no other foundation than common prac- 
tice, and the authority of Horace: 


3 
SN 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto 1 ior 
Fabula. T 


It is a diviſion purely arbitrary. Y There is 
nothing in the nature of the Compoſition 
Which fixes this number rather than an 
other; and it had been much better if no 
ſuch number had been aſcertained, but every 
Play had been allowed to divide itſelf into as 
many parts, or intervals, as the ſubject na- 
turally pointed out. On the Greek Stage, 
whatever may have been the caſe on the Ro- 
man, the diviſion by Acts was totally un- 
known. The word, Act, never once occurs 
in Ariſtotle's Poetics, in which he defines ex- 
actly rey part of the Drama, and divides 
it into the beginning, the middle, and the 
end; hoy in his own words, into the Pro- 


Jogue, the Epiſode, and che Exode, The 


* If you would have your Play deſerve ſucceſs, 
Give it five Acts complete, nor more, nor leſs. 
FRANCIS. 
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Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one continued UE CT. 

repreſentation, from beginning to end. The 

Stage was never empty, nor the curtain let 

fall. But, at certain intervals, when the 

Actors retired, the Chorus continued and 

ſang. Neither do theſe Songs of the Cho- 

rus divide the Greek Tragedies into five 
ortions, ſimiliar to cur acts; though ſome 

of the Commentators have endeavoured to 

force them into this office, But it is plain, 

that the intervals at which the Chorus ſung, 

are extremely unequal and irregular, ſuited 

to the occaſion and the ſubject; and would 
divide the Play ſometimes into three, ſome- 

times into ſeven or eight acts *, * 
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As practice has now eſtabliſhed a different 
plan on the Modern Stage, has divided every 
Play into Five Acts, and made a total pauſe 
in the repreſentation at the end of each Act, 
the Poet muſt be careful that this Pauſe ſhall 
fall in a proper place; where there is a natu- 
ral pauſe in the Action; and where, if the 
imagination has any thing to ſupply, that 1s 
not repreſented on the Stage, it may be ſup- 
poſed to have been tranſacted 8 the in- 

terval. 
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SL" Tas Firſt AR ought to contain a clear ex- 
-poſition of the ſubject. It ought to be ſo 
managed as to awaken the curioſity of the 


* See the Diſſertation prefixed to Franklin's Tranſlation. 
of Sophocles. 
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LECT. SpeQators; ; and, at the ſame time, to furniſh 


them with materials for underſtanding the ſe- 
quel. It ſhould make them acquainted with 


the perſonages who are to appear, with their 


ſeveral views and intereſt, and with the ſitu- 
ation of affairs at the time when the Play 


commences. A ſtriking introduction, ſuch 
as the firſt ſpeech of Almeria, in the 3 


ing Bride, and that of Lady Randolph, i 


Douglas, produces a happy effect; but this is is 
what the ſubject will not always admit. In 


the ruder times of Dramatic Writing, the ex- 
poſition of the ſubject was wont to be made 
by a Prologue, or by a ſingle Actor appear- 


ing, and giving full and direct information to 


the Spectators. Some of Aſchylus's and 


Euripides's Plays are opened inthis manner. 
But ſuch an introduction is extremely in- 


artificial, and, therefore, is now totally abo- 


liſhed, and the ſubject made to open itſelf by 


converſation, among the firſt Actors who are 
brought pen the Stage. 


Dur 1NG the courſe of the Drama, in the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Acts, the Plot 
ſhould gradually thick. The>great object 


J 


which the Poet ought here to have in view, 


is, by intereſting us in his Story,” to keep 
our paſſions always awake. As ſoon as 
he allows us to languiſh, there is no more 
"Tragic merit. He ſhould, therefore, in- 
troduce no perſonages but ſuch as are neceſ- 
ſary for carrying on the action. He ſhould 

contri ve 
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contrive to place thoſe, whom he finds it 
proper to introduce, in the moſt intereſting 


ſituations. He ſhould have no ſcenes of idle 


converſation, or mere declamation. The ac- 
tion of the Play ought to-be always advancing ; 
and as it advances, the ſuſpenſe, and the 
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concern of the Spectators, to be raiſed more 
and more. This is the great excellency of 


| Shakeſpeare, that his ſcenes are full of ſenti- 
ment and Action, never of mere diſcourſe; 
whereas, it is often a fault of the beſt French 
Tragedians, that they allow the Action to 
languiſh, for the ſake of a long and artful 
Dialogue. Sentiment, Paſſion, Pity, and 
Terror, ſhould reign throughout a Tragedy. 
Every thing ſhould be full of movements. 
An uſeleſs incident, or an unneceſſary con- 
verſation, weaken the intereſt which we take 


in the Aktion, and render us cold and inat- 


tentive. 


Tun Fifth AR is, the ſeat of the cataſtro- 
phe, or the unravelling of the Plot, in which 


we always expect the art and genius of the 


Poet to be moſt tully diſplayed. The firſt 
Rule concerning it, is, that it be brought 
about by probable and natural means. Hence 
all unravellings which turn upon diſguiſed 


habits, rencounters by night, miſtakes of one. 


perſon for another, and other ſuch Theatrical 
and Romantic circumſtances, are to be con- 
demned as faulty. In the next place, the 
C n. * Os to be ſimple; to 


depend 


: >= | 
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depend on few events, and to include but 


ED few perſons. Paſſion never riſes, ſo high | 
when it is divided among many objects, as 


when it is direded towards one, or a few. 
And it is {till more checked, if the incidents 


beſo complex and intricate, that the under- 


ſtanding is put on the ſtretch to trace them, 
when the heart ſhonld be wholly delivered up 
to emotion. Ihe cataſtrophe of the Mourn- 
ing Bride, as I formerly hinted, offends againſt 
both theſe rules. In the laſt place, the ca- 
taſtrophe of a Tragedy ought to be the reign 
of pure ſentiment and paſſion. In proportion 


as it approaches, every thing ſhould warm 


and glow, No long diſcourſes ; no cold rea- 
ſonings ; z No parade of genius, in the midſt of 
thoſe folemn and awful events, that cloſe 
ſome of the great Revolutions of human for- 
tune. There, if any where, the Poet muſt 
be ſimple, ſerious, pathetic ; and ſpeak no 
The but that of nature. 


Tur Ancients were fond of unravelings 
which turned upon what is called, 


Anagnoriſis, or, a diſcovery of ſome 2 


ſon to be different from what he was taken 
to be. When ſuch diſcoveries are artfully 
conducted, and produced in critical ſituations, 
they are extremely ſtriking; ſuch as that fa- 


mous one in Sophocles, which makes the 


whole ſubjeQ of his OEdipus Tyrannus, and 


which is, undoubtedly, the fulleſt of ſuſpenſe, 


an, and terror, that ever was exhibited 
on 
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on any Stage. Among the Moderns, two oft. E c T. 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Anagnoriſes, are thoſe —— 
contained in Voltaire's Merope, and Mr. 

Hame's Douglas: both of which, are great 


maſter-pieces of the kind. 


Ir is not eſſential to the Cataſtrophe of a 
Tragedy, that it ſhould end unhappily. In 
the courſe of the Play, there may be ſuffici- 

ent agitation and diſtreſs, and many tender 
emotions raiſed by the ſufferings and dangers 
of the virtuous, though, in the end, good 
men are rendered ſucceſsful. The Tragic 
Spirit, therefore, does not want ſcope upon 
this ſyſtem ; and, accordingly, the Athalie of 
Racine, and me of Voltaire's fineſt Plays, 
ſuch as Abzire, Merope, and the Orphan of 
China, with ſome few Englith Tragedies 
likewiſe, have a fortunate concluſion. But, 
in general, the ſpirit of Tragedy, eſpecially 
of Engliſh T ragedy, leans more to the fide of 
leaving the impreſſion of virtuous-ſorrow full 
and ſtrong upon the heart. 


A ovesTION, intimately connected with 
this ſubjet, and which has employed the 
ſpeculations of ſeveral Philoſophical Critics, 
naturally occurs here; How it comes to paſs 
that thoſe emotions of ſorrow which Tragedy 
excites, afford any gratification to the mind ? 
For, is not ſorrow, in its nature, a painful 
paſſion ? Is not real diſtreſs often occaſioned 
to the Spectators, by the Dramatic repreſen- 
tations at which they aſſiſt! Do we not ſee 
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LECT. their tears flow? and yet, while the impreſſion 
Dof what they have ſuffered remains upon 


their minds, they again aſſemble in crowds, 
to renew the ſame diſtreſſes. The queſtion is 


not without difficulty, and various ſolutions 
of it have been propoſed by ingenious men“. 


The moſt plain and ſatisfactory account of 


the matter, appears to me to be the following. 


By the wiſe and gracious conſtitution of our 
nature, the excrciſe of all the ſocial paſſions 
is attended with pleaſure. Nothing is more 
pleaſing and grateful, than love and friend- 
ſhip. herever man takes, a ſtrong intereſt 
in the concerns of his fellow. creatures, an 
internal ſatisfaction is made to accompany 
the feeling. Pity, or compaſſion, in parti- 


cular, is, for wiſe ends, appointed to be one 


of the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of our frame, and is 


attended with a peculiar attractive power, It 
is an affection which cannot but be produc- 


tive of ſome diſtreſs, on account of the ſym- 
pathy with the ſufferers, which it neceſſarily 
involves. But, as it includes benevolence 
and friendſhip, it partakes, at the ſame time, 
of the agrecable and pleaſing nature of thoſe 


affections, The heart 1s warmed by kindneſs 


and humanity, at the ſame moment at which 


it is afftied by the diſtrefſes of thoſe with 


* Sce Dr. Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhetoric, Book I. 
ch. xi. where an account is given of the hypotheſes of dif- 
ferent Critics on this WT ; and where one is propoſed, 
with which, in the main, 1 agree. .—SCce alſo Lord Kaimes's 
Effays on the Principles of Morality, Eſſay I. And Mr. 
David Home" s Elay on T aged): 


whom 
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vhom it ſympathiſes: and the pleaſure ariſing L » er. 
from thoſe kind emotions, prevails ſo much _* 
in the mixture, and ſo far counterbalances the 
pain, as to render the ſtate of the mind, upon 
the whole, agreeable. At the ſame time, the 
immediate pleaſure, which always goes along 
with the operation of the benevolent and 
ſympathetic affections, derives an addition 
from the approbation of our own minds, We 
are pleaſed with ourſelves, for feeling as we 
ought, and for entering, with proper ſorrow, 
into the concerns of the afflicted. In T rage- 
dy, beſides, other adventitious circumſtances 
concur to diminiſh the painful part of Sym- 
po and to increaſe the ſatisfaction attend- 
TE it. We are, in ſome meaſure, relieved, 

by thinking that the cauſe of our diſtreſs is 
feigned, not real ; and, we are alſo gratified 
by the charms of Poetry, the propriety of 
Sentiment and Language, and the beauty of 
Action. From the concurrence of theſe 
cauſes, the pleaſure which we receive from 
Tragedy, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs it occa- 
ſions, ſeems to me to be accounted. for, in a 
ſatisfactory manner. At the ſame time, it is 
to be obſerved, that, as there is always a 
mixture of pain in the pleaſure, that pain is 
capable of being ſo much heightened, by the 
repreſentation of incidents extremely direful, \. 
as to ſhock our feelings, and to render us 
averſe, either to the reading of ſuch Trage- 


dies, or to the beholding of them upon the 
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'LEzcT. Havine now ſpoken of the conduct of 
tune ſubject throughout the Ads, it is alſo 
neceſſary to take notice of the conduct of 
the ſeveral ſcenes which make up the Acts 


of a Play. 


Tur entrance of a new perſonage upon 
the Stage, forms, what is called, a New 
Scene. Theſe ſcenes, or ſucceſhve 1 
tions, ſhould be cloſely linked and connected 
with each other; and much of the Art of 
Dramatic Compoſition is ſhown in maintain- 
ing this connection. Two rules are neceſ- 
ſary to be obſerved for this purpoſe. _ 


THe firſt is, that, during the courſe of one 
AQ, the Stage ſhould never be left vacant, 
though but for a ſingle moment ; that 1s, all 
the perſons who have appeared in one ſcene, 
or converſation, ſhould never go off together, 
and be ſucceeded by a new ſet of perſons ap- 
pearing in the next Scene, independent of the 
former. This makes a gap, or total interrupti- 
on in the repreſentation, which, in effect puts 
an end to that Act. For, wherever the Stage 1s 
evacuated, the Act is cloſed. This rule 1s, very 
generally, obſerved by the French Tragedians; 
but the Engliſh Writers, both of Comedy and 
Tragedy, ſeldom pay any regard to it. Their 
Perſonages ſucceed one another upon the 
Stage with ſo little connection; the union of 
their Scenes is ſo much brokeni, that, with 
equal propriety, their Plays might be divided 
into ten or twelve Acts, as into five, 
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ThE ſecond rule, which the Engliſh Wri- T ZE T: 
ters alſo obſerve little better than the former, — 
is, that no perſon ſhould come upon the 
Stage, or leave it, without a reaſon appear- 
ing to us, both for the one and the other. 
Nothing is more aukward, and contrary to 
art, than for an Actor to enter, without our 
ſceing any cauſe for his appearing in that 
Scene, except that it was for the Poet's pur- 
poſe he ſhould enter preciſely at ſych a mo- 
ment ; or for an Actor to go away, without 
any reaſon for his retiring, farther than that 
the Poet had no more ſpeeches to put into his 
his mouth. This is managing the Perſone 
Dramatis exactly like ſo many puppets, who 
are moved by wires, to anſwer the call of the 
| maſter of the ſhow. Whereas the perfection 
of Dramatic Writing requires that every 
thing ſhould be conducted in imitation, as 
near as poſſible, of ſome real tranſaction; 
where we are let into the ſecret of all that is 
paſſing, where we behold perſons before us 
always buſy ; ſee them coming and going ; 
and know perfectly whence they come, and 
whither they go, and about what they are 
employed. 


ALL that I have hitherto ſaid, relates to 
the Unity of the Dramatic Action, In order 
to render the Unity of Action more complete, 

Critics have added the other two unities of 
Time and Place. The ſtrict obſervance of 
theſe is more difficult, and, perhaps, not ſo 
neceſſary. The Unity of Place requires, that 

the 
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r. the Scene ſhould never be ſhifted ; but that 


S the Action of the Play ſhould be continued 
to the end, in the ſame place where it is fu 


poſed to begin. The Unity of Time, ſtrictly 
taken, requires, that the time of the Action 
be no longer than the time that is allowed 


for the Repreſentation of the play; though 


Ariſtotle feerms to have given the Poet a 
little more liberty, and permitted the Ac- 


tion to comprehend the whole time of one 
day. 


Tar intention of both theſe ls is, to 
overcharge as little as poſſible, the imagi- 
nation of the Spectators with improbable 
circumſtances in the adding of the Play, and 
to bring the imitation more cloſe to reality. 


We muſt obſerve, that the nature of Dra- 


matic Exhibitions upon the Greek Stage, 
ſubjected the Ancient Tragedians to a more 
ſtrict obſervance of thoſe Unities than is 
neceſſary in Modern Theatres. I ſhowed, 
that a Greek Tragedy was one uninter- 
rupted repreſentation, from beginning to 
end. There was no diviſion of Acts; no 
pauſts or interval between them; but the 
Stage was continually full; occupied either 
by "the Actors, or the Chorus, Hence, no 
room was left for the imagination to go be- 
yond the preciſe time and place of the 
repreſentation ; any more than 1s allowed 


during the continuance of one AC, on the 
Modern Theatre. 


Bot 


1 


n A — 


Bor the practiſe of ſuſpending the ſpec- L x c T. 

tacle totally for ſome little time between the __, 
Acts, has made a great and material change; 
gives more latitude to the imagination, and 
renders the ancient ſtrict confinement to time 
and place leſs neceſſary. While the acting of 
the Play is interrupted, the Spectator can, 
without any great or violent effort, ſuppoſe 
a few hours to paſs between every Act; or 
can ſuppoſe himſelf moved from one apart- 
ment of a palace, or one part of a city to 
another; and, therefore, too ſtrict an obſer- 
vance of theſe Unities, ought not to be pre- 
ferred to higher beauties of execution, nor 
to the introduction of more pathetic ſituati- 
ons, which ſometimes cannot be accompliſhed 
in any other way, than by the tranſgreſſion 

of theſe rules. f 


O the Ancient Stage, we plainly ſee the 
Poets ſtruggling with many an inconveni- 
ence, in order to preſerve thoſe Unities 
which were then ſo neceſſary. As the Scene 
could never be ſhifted, they were obliged to 
make it always lie in ſome court of a palace, 
or ſome public area, to which all the perſons 
concerned in the action might have equal ac- 
ceſs. This led to frequent improbabilities, 
by repreſenting things as tranſacted n 
which naturally ought to haveſbeen tranſacted 
before few witneſſes, and in private apart- 
ments. The like improbabilities aroſe, from 
limiting themſelves ſo much in point of time. 
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LE r. is eaſy to point out ſeveral inflances in the 
| xLv. 


T R A G E D F. 


Greek Tragedies, where events are ſuppoſed 


to paſs during a Song of the Chorus, which 


mutt i ha ve employed many hours. 


Bur though it ſeems neceſſary to ſet Mo- 
dern Poets free from a ſtrict obſervance of 
theſe Dramatic Unities, yet we muſt remem- 
ber, there are certain bounds to this liberty. 
Frequent and wild changes of time and 
place; hurrying the Spectator from one diſ- 


tant city, or country, to another; or making 


ſeveral days or weeks, to paſs during the 
courſe of the Repreſentation, are liberties 
which ſhock the imagination, which give to 
the performance a romantic and unnatural 
appearance, and, therefore, cannot be al- 


lowed in any Dramatic Writer who aſpires 


to correctneſs. In particular, we muſt re- 
member, that it is only between the Ads, 


that any liberty can be given for going be- 


the courſe of each Act, they 


regularly obſerve. 


a Play into Acts. 


yond the Unities of Time and Place. During 
ought to be 
ſtrictly obſerved; that is, during each Act 
the Scene ſhould continue the ſame, and no 
more time ſhould be ſuppoſed to paſs, than 
is employed in the repreſentation of that A. 
'This 1s a rule which the French Tragedians 
To violate this rule, as is 
too often done by the Engliſh ; to change 
the place, and ſhift the Scene in the midſt of 
one Act, ſhews great incorrectneſs, and de- 
ſtroys the whole intention of the divifGon- of 
Mr, Addiſon's Cato, 1s 
remarkable 
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1 beyond moſt Engliſh Tragedies, L E c T. 
for regularity of conduct. The author has ee, 
limited himſelf, in time, to a ſingle day; 
and in place, has maintained the moſt ri- 
gorous unity. The Scene is never changed; 


and the whole action paſſes in the hall of 
Cato's houſe, at Utica. 


IN general, the nearer that a Poet can 
bring the Dramatic Repreſentation, in all its 
circumſtances, to an imitation of nature and 
real life, the impreſſion which he makes on 
us will always be the more perfect. Proba- 
bility, as I obſerved at the beginning of the 
Lecture, is highly eſſential to the conduct of 
the Tragic Action, and we are always hurt 
by the want of it. It is this that makes the, 
obſervance of the Dramatic Unities to be of 
conſequence, as far as they can be obſerved, 
without ſacrificing more material beauties. 
It is not, as has been ſometimes ſaid, that, 
by the preſervation of the Unities of Time 
and Place, Spectators, when they aſliſt at 
the Theatre, are deceived into a belief of 
the reality of the objects which are there ſet 
before them ; and that, when thoſe Unities 
are violated, the charm 1s broken, and they 
diſcover the whole to be a fiction. No ſuch 
deception as this can ever be accompliſhed. 
No one ever imagines himſelf to be at Athens, 
or Rome, when a Greek or Roman ſubject is 
preſented on the Stage. He knows the whole 
to be an imitation only ; but he requires that 


imitation 
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LEC T.imitation to be conducted, with ſkill and 
A veriſimilitude, His pleaſure, the entertain- 
mment which he expects, the intereſt which 
he is to take in the Story, all depend on its 
being ſo conducted. His imagination, there- 
fore, ſeeks to aid the imitation, and to reſt 
on the probability; and the Poet, who ſhocks 
him by improbable circumſtances, and by 
awkward, unſkilful imitation, deprives him 
of his pleaſure, and leaves him hurt and diſ- 
pleaſed. This is the whole Dy of the 


theatrical illuſion. 


LECTURE 
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L E GTU RE XLVI 


TRAGEDY—GREEK—FRENCH—ENGLISH 
TRAGEDY. 


AVING treated of the Draa Afton LECT. 
in Tragedy, I proceed next to treat of ww 
the Characters moſt proper to be exhibited. 

It has been thought, by ſeveral Critics, that 
the nature of Tragedy requires the principal 
perſonages to be always of illuſtrious charac- 
ter, and of high, or princely rank ; whoſe 
misfortunes and ſufferings, it is ſaid, take 
faſter hold of the imagination, and impreſs 
the heart more forcibly, than ſimilar events 
happening to perſons in private life. But 
this is more ſpecious, than ſolid. It is re- 
futed by facts. For the diſtreſſes of Deſda- 
mona, Monimia, and Belvidera, intereſt us 

as deeply as if they had been princeſſes or 
queens. The dignity of Tragedy does, in- 
deed, require, that there ſhould be nothing 


degrading 
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LECT. r. degrading, or mean, in the circumſtances of 


the perſons which it exhibits ; but it requires 
nothing more. 'Their high rank may render 
the ſpectacle more ſplendid, and the ſubject. 

ſeemingly of more importance, but conduce 

very little to its being intereſting or pathetic; 
which depends entirely on the nature of the 
Tale, on the art of the Poet in conducting 
it, and on the ſentiments to which it gives 


och ſion. In every rank of life, the rela- 


tions of Father, Huſband, Son, Brother, 
Lover, or Friend, lay the foundation of thoſe 
affecting ſituations, which make man's heart 
feel for man. 


Tur moral characters of the perſons re- 
preſented, are of much greater conſequence 
than the external circumſtances in which the 
Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the 
conduct of Tragedy, demands a Poet's atten- 
tion more, than ſo to deſcribe his perſonages, 
and ſo to order the incidents which relate to 
them, as ſhall leave upon the Spectators, im- 
prefſions favourable to virtue, and to the ad- 
miniſtration of Providence. It is not ne- 
ceſſary, for this end, that poetical juſtice, as 
it is called, ſhould be obſerved in the ca- 
taſtrophe of the Piece. This has been long 
exploded from Tragedy ; the end of which 
is, to affect us with pity for the virtuous in 
diſtreſs, and to afford a probable repreſenta- 
tion of the ſtate of human life, where cala- 
mities often befal the beſt, and a mixed por- 
tion of good and evil 1s appointed for all. 


But, 


. 


1 * 4 n 


But, withal, the Author muſt beware of LC 
ſhocking our minds with ſuch repreſentations .= 


of life as tend to raiſe horror, or to render 
virtue an object of averſion. Though inno- 
cent perſons ſuffer, their ſufferings ought to 
be attended with ſuch circumſtances, as ſhall 
make virtue appear amiable and venerable; 
and ſhall render their condition, on the 
whole, preferable to that of bad men, who 
have prevailed againſt them. The ſtings, 
and the remorſe of guilt, muſt ever be repre- 


ſented as productive of greater miſeries, 


than any that the bad can bring upon the 
good, 


 Ar1sTOTLE's obſervations on the charac- 
ters proper for Tragedy, are very judicious, 
He is of opinion, that perfect unmixed 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not 
the fitteſt to be introduced. The diſtreſſes 
of the one being wholly unmerited, hurt and 
ſhock us; and the ſufferings of the other, 
occaſion no pity. Mixed characters, ſuch as 
in fact we meet with in the world, afford the 
moſt proper field for diſplaying, without any 
bad effect on morals, the viciſſitudes of life; 
and they intereſt us the more deeply, as they 
diſplay emotions and paſſions which we have 


all been conſcious of. When ſuch perſons 


fall into diſtreſs through the vices of others, 


the ſubject may be very pathetic ; but it is 


always more inſtructive, when a perſon has 
been himſelf the cauſe of his misfortune, and 
when his misfortune 1s occaſioned by the 

| violence 
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TRAGEDY 


LECT. violence of paſſion, or by ſome weakneſs in- 


cident to human nature. Such ſubjects both 
D Aßpofe us to the deepeſt ſympathy, and ad- 
miniſter uſeful warnings to us for our own 
conduct. 


8 'Urox theſe principles, it dpi me hae 
the ſtory of OEdipus ſhould have been ſo 
much celebrated by all the Critics, as one of 
the fitteſt ſubjects for Tragedy; and ſo often 
brought upon the Stage, not by Sophocles 
only, but by Corneille alſo, and Voltaire. 
An innocent perſon, one, in the main, of a 
virtuous character, through no crime of his 
own, nay not by the vices of others, but 
through mere fatality and blind chance, is in- 
_ volved in the greateſt of all human miſeries. 
In a caſual recounter, he kills his father, 
without knowing him; he afterwards is mar- 
ried to his own mother; and, diſcovering 
himſelf in the end to have committed both 
parricide and inceſt, he becomes frantic, and 
dies in the utmoſt miſery, Such a ſubject 
excites horror rather than pity. As it is con- 
ducted by Sophocles, it is indeed extremely 
affecting; but it conveys no inſtruction, it 
awakens in the mind no tender ſympathy ; it 
leaves no impreſſion favourable to virtue or 
humanity. 


IT muſt be e that the e ſobjects 
of the ancient Greek Tragedies were too 
often founded on mere deſtiny, and inevita- 
ble misfortunes. They were too much mixed 
| with 


n Y. — 


with their tales about oracles, and the ven- LE c t. 
geance of the Gods, which led to many an XY 
incident ſufficiently melancholy and tragical; 
but rather purely tragical, than uſeful or moral. 
Hence both the OEdipus's of Sophocles, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of Euripides, 
and ſeveral of the like kind. In the courſe 
of the drama, many moral ſentiments occr- 
red. But the inſtruction, which the Fable of 
the Play conveyed, ſeldom was any more, 
than that reverence was owing to the Gods, 
and ſubmiſſion due to the decrees of Deſtiny. 
Modern Tragedy has aimed at a higher ob- 
je, by becoming more the theatre of paſſion; 
pointing out to men the conſequences of their 
own miſconduct ; ſhewing the direful effects 
which ambition, jealouſy, love, reſentment, 
and other ſuch ſtrong emotions, when miſ- 
guided, or left unreſtrained, produce upon 
human life. An Othello, hurried by jealouſy 
to murder his innocent wife; a Jaffier, en- 
ſnared by reſentment and want, to engage in 
a conſpiracy, and then ſtung with remorſe, 
and involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through the 
deceit which he employs for public- ſpirited 
ends, bringing deſtruction on all whom he 
loved ;/ a Caliſta, ſeduced into a criminal in- 
trigue,/ which overwhelms herſelf, her father, 
and all her friends in miſery : theſe, and ſuch 
as theſe, are the examples which Tragedy 
now diſplays to public view; and by means 
of which, it inculcates on men the proper 
government of their paſſions. 
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Or all the paſſions which furniſh matter to 
Tragedy, that which has moſt occupied the 
Modern Stage, is Love. To the Ancient 
Theatre, it was in a manner wholly un- 
known. In few of their Tragedies is it ever 
mentioned ; and I remember no more than 
one which turns upon it, the Hippolitus of 
Euripides. This was owing to the national 
manners of the Greeks, and to that greater 
ſeparation of the two ſexes from one another, 
than has taken place in modern times; aided 
too, perhaps, by this circumſtance, that no 
female actors ever appeared on the Ancient 
Stage. But though no reaſon appears for the 
total excluſion of Love from the Theatre, 


yet with what juſtice or propriety it has 


uſurped ſo much place, as to be in a manner 
the ſole hinge of Modern Tragedy, may be 
much queſtioned, Voltaire, who 1s no leſs 
eminent as a Critic than as a Poet, declares 
loudly and ſtrongly againſt this predominancy 
of love, as both degrading the Majeſty, and 
confining the natural limits of Tragedy. 
And affuredly, the mixing of it perpetually _ 
with all the great and ſolemn revolutions of 

human fortune which belong to the Tragic 
Stage, tends to give Tragedy too much the 
air of gallantry, and juvenile entertainment. 

The Athalie of Racine, the Merope of 
Voltaire, the Douglas of Mr. Home, are fuf- 
ficient proofs, that without any aſliſtance 


from Love, the Drama is capable of produ- 


cing its higheſt effects upon the mind. 


Tals 


1 u A 6 D 


Tuts Wü to be clear, that wh LECT. 


Love is introduced into Tragedy, it ought to 
reign in it, and to give riſe to the principal 
action. It ought to be that ſort of Love 
which poſſeſſes all the force and majeſty of paſ- 
ſion; and which occaſions great and impor- 
tant conſequences. For nothing can have 
a worſe effect, or be more debaſing to Tra- 

ech; than, together with the manly and 
heroic paſſions, to mingle a trifling Love 
intrigue, as a ſort of ſeaſoning to the Play. 
The bad effects of this, are ſufficiently con- 


ſpicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addiſon, | 


as I had occaſion before to remark, and in the 
Iphiginie of Racine. 


Arrrx a Tragic Poet has arranged his 
ſubject, and choſen his perſonages, the next 
thing he muſt attend to, is the propriety of 
ſentiments; that they may be perfectly ſuited 
to the characters of thoſe perſons to whom 
they are attributed, and to the ſituations in 


which they are placed. The necefſity of ob- 


ſerving this general rule is ſo obvious, that 


I need not inſiſt upon it. It is principally in 
the pathetic parts, that both the difficulty 
and the importance of it are the greateſt, 
Tragedy 1 1s the region of paſſion. We come 
to it, expecting to be moved; and let the 
Poet be ever ſo judicious in his conduct, mo- 
ral in his intentions, and elegant in his Style, 


pet if he fails in the pathetic, he has no tragic 


merit; we return cold and diſappointed from 
Vol. II Z. mas 
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the performance; and never deſire to meet 
with it more. 


To ns Paſſion ſo Kee and juſtly as to 
ſtrike the hearts of the Hearers with full ſym- 
pathy, is a prerogative of genius given to 
few. It requires ſtrong and ardent ſenſibility 
of mind. It requires the Author to have the 
power of entering deeply into the characters 
which he draws; of becoming for a moment 
the very perſon whom he exhibits, and of 
aſſuming all his feelings. For as I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve, there is no poſſibility 


of ſpeaking properly the language of any 
paſſion, without feeling it; and it is to the 


abſence or deadneſs of real emotion, that we 


muſt aſcribe the want of ſucceſs in ſo many 


Tragic Writers, when _ attempt being 
pathetic. 


No man, for EP Rs hw he is under 
the ſtrong agitations of, anger, or grief, or 
any ſuch violent pain, \evcr thinks of de- 
ſeribing to another what his feelings at that 
time are; or of telling them what he reſem- 
bles. This never was, and never will be, 


the language of any perſon, when he is deep- 


ly moved. It is the language of one who 
deſcribes coolly the condition of that perſon 
to another; or it is the language of the paſ- 
ſionate perſon himſelf, after his emotion has 
ſubſided, relating what his ſituation was in 


the moments of paſſion. Yet this ſort of 
ſecondary deſcription, is what Tragic Poets 


too 
F 


TRASGE D . 


too often give us, inſtead of the native and l E Or. 


primary language of paſſion. Thus, in Mr. 
Addiſon's Cato, when Lucia confeſſes to 
Portius her love for him, but, at the ſame 
time, ſwears with the greateſt ſolemnity, that 
in the preſent ſituation of their country ſhe 


will never marry him; Portius receives this 


unexpected ſentence with the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment and grief; at leaſt the Poet wants to 
make us believe that he ſo received it. How 
does he expreſs theſe W . 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from Heav' n, 
Who pants for breath, and ſtiffens yet alive 

In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath. 


This makes his whole 2 to Lucia. Now 
did any perſon, who was of a ſudden aſto- 
niſhed and overwhelmed with ſorrow, ever, 
ſince the creation of the world, expreſs him- 
ſelf in this manner? This 1s indeed an excel- 
lent deſcription to be given us by another, of 


a perſon who was in ſuch a ſituation, No- | 
thing would have been more proper for a 


byſtander, recounting this conference, than 
to have ſaid, 


Fix'd in aſtoniſhment, he gazed upon her, 
Like one juſt blaſted by a ſtroke from W 
Who pants for breath, &c. 


But the perſon, who is himſelf concerned, 
ſpeaks on ſuch an occaſion, in a very differ- 
ent manner. He gives vent to his — 


- 2 | he 
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he FOE for pity; he dwells upon the cauſe 


of his grief and aſtoniſhment; but never 
thinks of deſcribing his own perſon and 
looks, and ſhowing us, by a ſimile, what he 
reſembles. Such reprefentations of paſſions 
are no better in Poetry, than it would be in 
painting, to make a label iſſue from the 
mouth of a figure, bidding us remark, that 
this figure repreſents an aſtoniſhed, or a 
grieved perſon. | 


ON ſome ther occaſions, when Poets do 
not employ this ſort of deſcriptive language 
in paſſion, they are too apt to run into forced 
and unnatural thoughts, in order to exag- 
gerate the feelings of perſons, whom they 


would paint as very ſtrongly moved. When 


Oſmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after part- 
ing with Almeria, regrets, in a long ſolilo- 
quy, that his eyes only ſee objects that are 
preſent, and cannot ſee Almeria after ſhe is 
gone; when Jane ſhore, in Mr. Rowe's Tra- 
gedy, on meeting with her huſband in her 
extreme diſtreſs, and finding that he had for- 
given her, calls on the rains to give her their 
drops, and the ſprings to. give her their 
ſtreams, that ſhe may never want a ſupply of 
tears; in ſuch paſlages, we ſee very plainly, 
that it is neither Oſmyn, nor Jane Shore, that 
ſpeak; but the Poet himſelf in his own per- 


ſon, who, inſtead of aſſuming the feelings of 


_ thoſe whom he means to exhibit, and ſpeak- 
ing as they would have done in ſuch ſitua- 


tions, is ſtraining his fancy, and ſpurring up 
is 
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his genius, to ſay ſomething that ſhall be un- LECT, 
commonly ſtrong and eri. XVI. 


Ir we attend to the language that is 
ſpoken by perſons under the influence of real 
paſſion, we ſhall find it always plain and 
ſimple; abounding indeed with thoſe figures 
which expreſs a diſturbed and impetuous 
ſtate of mind, ſuch as interrogations, excla- 

mations, and apoſtrophes; but never em- 
ploying thoſe which belong to the mere em- 
belliſhment and parade of Speech. We ne- 
ver meet with any ſubtilty or refinement, in 
the ſentiments of real paſſion. The thoughts 
which paſſion ſuggeſts, are always plain and 
obvious ones, ariſing directly from its object. 
Paſſion never reaſons nor ſpeculates, till its 
ardour begins to cool. It never leads to long 
diſcourſe or declamation. On the contrary, 
it expreſſes itſelf moſt commonly in ſhort, 
broken, and interrupted Speeches; correſ- 
ponding to the violent and deſultory emotions 
of the mind. 
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'Wurx we examine the Franck Tragedi- 

ans by theſe principles, which ſeem clearly 
founded in nature, WE find them often defi- 
cient, Though in many parts of Tragic 
Compoſition, they have great merit ; though 
In exciting ſoft and tender emotions, ſome of 
them are very ſucceſsful; yet in the high and 
ſtrong pathetic, they generally fail. Their 
paſſionate Speeches too often run into long 
declamation. There is too much reaſoning 


and 
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and refinement ; too much pomp and ſtudied 
beauty in them. They rather convey a fee- 
ble impreſſion of paſſion, than awaken any 
ſtrong . in the Reader 8 mind. 


SOPHOCLES and Euripides are much more 


ſucceſsful in this part of Compoſition. In 


their pathetic ſcenes, we find no unnatural re- 


finement ; no exaggerated thoughts. T hey ſet 


before us the plain and direct feelings of na- 


ture, in ſimple expreſſive language; and 
therefore, on great occaſions, they ſeldom 
fail of touching the heart *. This too 1s 
Shakeſpeare's great excellency; and to this it is 
principally owing, that his dramatic produc- 


tions, notwithſtanding their many imperfec- 


tions, have been ſo long the favourites of the 
Public. He is more faithful to the true lan- 
guage of Nature, in the midſt of paſſion, than 


any Writer. He gives us this language, un- 


adulterated by art; and more inſtances of it 
can be quoted from him, than from all other 


Tragic Poets put together. I ſhall refer only 


* + Nothing, for flats can be more touching and pa- 
thetic than the addreſs which Medea, in Euripides, makes 
to her children, when ſhe had formed the reſolution of put- 
ting them to death ; and nothing more natural, than the 
conflict which is Gclcribed, us — within herſelf on that 


occaſion ; 
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to 


to that admirable ſcene in Macbeth, where x r. 
Macduff receives the account of his wie 
and all his children being ſlaughtered in his 
abſence. The emotions, firſt of grief, and 

then of the moſt fierce reſentment riſing 
againſt Macbeth, are painted in ſuch a man- 

ner, that there is no heart but mutt feel 

them, and no fancy can conceive any thing 

more expreſſive of Nature. 


WII regard to moral ſentiments and re- 
flections in Tragedies, it is clear that they 
muſt not recur too often. They loſe their 
effect, when unſeaſonably crowded. They 
render the play pedantic and declamatory. 
This is remarkably the caſe with thoſe Latin 
Tragedies which go under the name of Se- 
neca, which are little more than a collec- 
tion of declamations and moral ſentiments, 
wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which 
ſuited the prevailing taſte of that age. 


I aM not, however, of opinion, that mo- 
ral reflections ought to be —_—_— omitted 
in Tragedies. When properly introduced, 
they give dignity to the Compoſition, and, 
on many occaſions they are extremely natu- 
ral, When perſons are under any uncommon 
diſtreſs, when they are beholding in others, 

or experiencing in themſelves, the viciſſitudes 
of human fortune; indeed, when they are 
placed in any of the great and trying ſitu- 
ations of life, ſerious and moral reflections 
naturally occur in them, whether they be 
perſons 
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perſons of much virtue or not. Hardly is 
there any perſon, but who, on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, is diſpoſed to be ſerious. It is then the 
natural tone of the mind; and therefore no 
Tragic Poet ſhould omit ſuch proper oppor- 
tunities, when they occur, for favouring the 
the intereſts of virtue. Cardinal Wolſey's 
ſoliloquy upon his fall, for inſtance, in Shake- 


ſpeare, when he bids. a long farewell to all 
his greatneſs, and the advices which he after- 


wards gives to Cromwell, are, in his ſitua- 


tion, extremely natural ; touch and pleaſe all 
Readers; and are at once inſtructive and af- 


fecting. Much of the merit of Mr, Ad- 


diſon's Cato depends upon that moral turn 


of thought which diſtinguiſhes it. I have 
had occaſion, both in this Lecture and in the 
preceding one, to take notice of ſome of its 
defects; and certainly neither for warmth 


of paſſion, nor proper conduct of the plot, 


dor of public ſpirit, and thoſe virtuous _ 
ſentiments of which it is full, it has always 


is it at all eminent. It does not, however, 
follow, that it is deſtitute of merit, For, by 
the purity and beauty of the language, by 
the / dignity of Cato's Character, by that ar- 


commanded high regard; and has, both in 
our own country and among foreigners, ac- 


___ no {mall reputation. 


Tux Style and Verſifieation of Tragedy, 
ought to be free, eaſy, and varied. Our 

blank verſe is happily ſuited to this purpoſe. 
It has ſuthcient * for raiſing the Style; 


it 
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it can deſcend to the ſimple and familiar; it Un. 
is ſuſceptible of great variety of cadence ; ; 
and 1s quite free from the conſtraint and mo- 
notony of rhyme. For monotony 1s, above 
all things, to be avoided by a Tragic Poet. 
If he maintains every where the ſame ſtate- 
lineſs of Style, if he uniformly keeps up the 
ſame run of meaſure and harmony in his 
Verſe, he cannot fail of becoming inſipid. 
He ſhould not indeed fink into flat and care- 

leſs lines; his Style ſhould always have force 
and dignity, but not the uniform dignity of 
Epic Poetry. It ſhould aſſume that briſkneſs_ 
= eaſe, which 1s ſuited to the freedom of 
dialogue, and the fluctuations of paſſion. 


One of the greateſt misfortunes of the 
French Tragedy 1s, its being always written 
in rhyme. The nature of the French lan- 
guage, indeed, requires this, in order to dif- 

tinguiſh the Style from mere proſe. But it 
fetters the freedom of the Tragic Dialogue, 
fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a 
manner fatal to the high ſtrength and power 
of paſſion, Voltaire maintains, that the dif- 
ficulty of compoſing in French Rhyme, is 
one great cauſe of the pleaſure which the 
Audience receives from the Compoſition. 
Tragedy would be ruined, ſays he, if we 
were to vrite it in Blank Verſe; take away 
the difficulty, and you take away the whole 
merit. A ſtrange idea! as if the entertain- 
ment of the Audience aroſe, not from the 
emotions which the Poet is ſucceſsful in 
awakening, 
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awakening, but from a reflection on the toil 
which he endured in his cloſet, from aſſort- 
ing male and female Rhymes. With regard 
to thoſe ſplendid compariſons i in Rhyme, and 
ſtrings of couplets, with which it was, ſome 
time ago, faſhionable for our Engliſh Poets 


to conclude, not only every act of a Tra- 
gedy, but ſometimes alſo the moſt intereſting }- 


Scenes, nothing need be ſaid, but that they 
were the moſt perfect barbariſms ; childiſh 
ornaments, introduced to pleaſe a falſe taſte 


in the Audience ; and now univerſally laid 
aſide. | 


Havrxe thus treated of all the different parts 


of Tragedy, I ſhall conclude the ſubjeR, with 


a ſhort view of the Greek, the French, and 
the Englith Stage, and with obſervations on 
the prigeiyal Writers. 5 


Mos r of the diſtinguiſhed 3 of 


the Greek Tragedy have been already occa- 


ſionally mentioned. It was embelliſhed with 


the Lyric Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin 


of which, and of the advantages and diſ- 
advantages attending it, I treated fully in the 
preceding Lecture. The Plot was always 
exceedingly ſimple. It admitted of few in- 
cidents. It was conducted for moſt part, 


with a very exact regard to the unities of 


action, time, and place. Machinery, or the 
intervention of the Gods, was employed; 


and, which is very faulty, the final unravel- 


ling ſometimes made to turn upon it, Love, 
= oo. | except 
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except in one or two inſtances, was never LECT. 
admitted into the Greek Tragedy. Their CA 
ſubjects were often founded on deſtiny, or 
inevitable misfortunes. A vein of religious 

and moral ſentiment always runs through 
them ; but they made leſs uſe than the Mo- 

derns of the combat of the paſſions, and of 

the diſtreſſes which our paſſions bring upon 

us. Their plots were all taken from the an- 

cient traditionary ſtories of their own nation. 
Hercules furniſhes matter for two Tragedies. 

The hiſtory of Oedipus, king of 'Thebes, 

and his unfortunate family, for ſix. The 
War of Troy, with its conſequences, for no 

fewer than ſeventeen. There is only one, 

of later date than this; which is the Perſe, 

or ern of Xerxes, by Aſchylus. 
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echrt üs, i is the Father of Greek T- 
gedy, and exhibits both the beauties, and the 
defects, of an early original Writer. He is 
bold, nervous, and animated; but very ob- 
ſcure and difficult to be underſtood ; partly by 
reaſon of the incorrect ſtate in which we have 
his works (they having ſuffered more by 
time, than any of the Ancient Tragedians), 
and partly, on account of the nature of his 
Style, which is crowded with metaphors, 
often harſh and tumid. He abounds witle 
martial ideas and deſcriptions. He has much 
fire and elevation ; leſs of tenderneſs, than 
of force, He delights in the marvellous. 
The Ghoſt of Darius in the Perſe, the In- 
Re of Caſſandra in Agamemnon, and 
the 
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L x c T. the Songs of the Furies in the Ramenides, | 


are beautiful in their kind, and ſtrongly ex- 
* of his genius. 


| SopnocLEs is the moſt mtu of the 
three Greek Tragedians ; the moſt correct in 
the conduct of his ſubjects; the moſt juſt 
and ſublime in his ſentiments. He 1s emi- 
nent for his deſcriptive talent. The relation 
of the death of OEdipus, in his OEdipus 
Coloneus, and of the death of Hemon and 
Antigone, in his Antigone, are perfect pat- 
terns of deſcription to Tragic Poets. Euri- 
pides is eſteemed more tender than Sophocles; 
and he is fuller of moral ſentiments. But, in 
the conduct of his plays, he is more incor- 
rect and negligent; his expoſitions, or open- 
ings of the ſubject, are made in a leſs artful 
manner; and the Songs of his Chorus, tho 
remarkably poetical, have, commonly, leſs 
connection with the main action, than thoſe 
of Sophocles. Both Euripides and Sophocles, 
however, have very high merit as Tragic 
Poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 


their Style; juſt, for the moſt part, in their 


thoughts; they ſpeak with the voice of na- 
ture; and making allowance for the diffe- 
rence of ancient and modern ideas, in the 
midſt of all their nn, they are touching 
and intereſting. | 


THE circumſtances of theatrical repreſen 
tation on the ages of Greece and Rome, 
were, in ſeveral reſpects, very ſingular, and 

widely 
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modulation of its own, which was capable 
of being ſet to notes; that it was carried on 
in a ſort of recitative between the aQors, 
and was ſupported by inſtruments. He has 
farther attempted to prove, but the proof 
ſeems more dubious, that, on ſome occaſions, 
on the Roman ſtage, the pronouncing and 
geſticulating parts were divided ; that one 
actor ſpoke, and another performed the geſ- 
tures and motions correſponding to what the 
firſt ſaid. The actors in Tragedy wore a 
long robe, called Smyrna, which flowed upon 
the Stage, They were raiſed upon Cothurni, 
which rendered their ſtature uncommonly 
high; and they always played in maſques. 
Theſe maſques were like helmets, which 
covered the whole head; they mouths of 
them were ſo contrived, as to give an artifi- 
cial ſound to the voice, in order to make it 
be heard over their vaſt theatres; and the 
viſage was ſo formed and painted, as to ſuit 
the age, characters, or diſpoſitions of the per- 
ſons repreſented. When, during the courſe 
of one Scene, different emotions were to ap- 
pear in the ſame perſon, the maſque is ſaid 
to have been ſo painted, that the Actor, by 
turning one or other profile of his face to the 
Spectators, expreſſed the change of the ſitua- 
0 ation 
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LECT. ation. This, however, was a contrivance 
attended with many diſadvantages. The 
maſque muſt have deprived the Spectators of 


all the pleaſure which ariſes from the natural 
animated expreſſion of the eye and the coun- 
tenance; and, joined with the other circum- 


ftances which I have mentioned, is apt to 


give us but an unfavourable idea of the dra- 


matic repreſentations of the Ancients. In 


defence of them, it muſt, at the ſame time, 


be remembered, that their theatres were 


vaſtly more extenſive in the area than ours, 
and filled with immenſe crowds. They were 
always uncovered, and expoſed to the open 
air. The aQtors were beheld at a much 
greater diſtance, and of courſe much more 
mperfectly by the bulk of the Spectators, 

which both rendered their looks of leſs con- 
ſequence, and might make it in ſome degree 
neceſſary that their features ſhould be exag- 
gerated, the ſound of their voices enlarged, 
and their whole appearance magnified beyond 


the life, in order to make the ſtronger im- 


preſſion, It is certain, that, as dramatic 
ſpectacles were the favourite entertainments 
of the Greeks and Romans, the attention 


given to their proper exhibition, and the 
magnificence of the apparatus beſtowed on 


their theatres, far exceeded any thing that 
has been attempted in modern ages. 


Ix the Compoſitions of ſome of the French 


Dramatic Writers, particularly Corneille, Ra- 


cine, and Voltaire, Tragedy has appeared 
with 
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with much luſtre, and dignity. They muſt. E c T. 
be allowed to have improved upon the An 
cients, in introducing more incidents, a 
greater variety of paſſions, a fuller diſplay of 
characters, and in rendering the ſubject there- 
by more intereſting. They have ſtudied to 
imitate the ancient models in regularity of 
conduct. They are attentive to all the uni- 
ties, and to all the decorums of ſentiment and 
morality; and their Style is, generally, very 
poetical and elegant. What an Engliſh taſte 
is moſt apt to cenſure in them, is the want 
of fervour, ſtrength, and the natural lan- 
guage of paſſion. There is often too much 
converſation in their pieces, inſtead of action. 
They are too declamatory, as was before ob- 
ſerved, when they ſhould be paſſionate; too 
refined, when they ſhould be ſimple. Vol- 
taire freely acknowledges thoſe defects of the 
French Theatre, He admits, that their beſt 
Tragedies make not a deep enough impreſſi- 
on the heart; that the gallantry which reigns 
in them, and the long fine ſpun dialogue 
with which they over-abound, frequently 
ſpread a languor over them; that the Au- 
thors ſeemed to be afraid of being too tragic; 
and very candidly gives it as his judgment, 
that an union of the vehemence and the 
action, which charaQeriſe the Engliſh The- 
atre, with the correctneſs and decorum of the 
French, Theatre, would be neceſſary to form 
a perfect Tragedy. 


I | CoRNEILLE, 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


CoRNnEiLLE, who is properly the Father 


[3 of French Tragedy, is diſtinguiſhed -by the 


majeſty and grandeur of his ſentiments, and 
the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. His ge- 
nius was unqueſtionably very rich, but ſeem- 
ed more turned towards the Epic than the 
Tragic vein; for, in general, he is magni- 
ficent and ſplendid, rather than tender and 


touching. He is the moſt declamatory of all 
the French Tragedians. He united the co- 


piouſneſs of Dryden with the fire of Lucan, 
and he reſembles them alſo in their faults ; 
in their extravagance and impetuoſity. He 
has compoſed a great number of Tragedies, 


very unequal in their merit. His beſt and 
| Moſt eſteemed pieces, are the Cid, Horace, 


Polyeucte, and Cinna. 


RACINE, as a Tragie Poet, is much ſupe- 
rior to Corneille. He wanted the copiouſneſs 
and grandeur of Corneille's imagination; but 
is free of his bombaſt, and excels him greatly 
in tenderneſs. Few Poets indeed, are more 
tender and moving than Racine. His Phæ- 
dra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
Mithridate, are excellent dramatic performan- 
ces, and do no ſmall honour to the French 
Stage. His language and verſification are 
uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French 
Authors, he appears to me to have moſt ex- 
celled in Poetical Style; to have managed 


their Rhyme with the greateſt advantage and 
facility, and to have given it the moſt com- 
| plete harmony. Voltaire has, again and 


again, 
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again, pronounced Racine's Athalie to ber. E c T. 


the © Chief d'Ocuvre” of the French Stage. 
It isaltogether a ſacred drama, and owes much 
of its elevation to the Majeſty of Religion; 
but it is leſs tender and intereſting than An- 
dromaque. Racine has formed two of his 
plays upon plans of Euripides, In the Phæ- 
dra he is extremely ſucceſsful, but not ſo, in 
my opinion, in the Iphigenie; where he has 
degraded the ancient characters, by unſea- 
ſonable gallantry. Achilles is a French Lo- 
ver; and Eriphile, a modern Lady “. 

Vols ll. Kaa· 


* The characters of Corneille and Racine are happily 
contraſted with one another, in the following beautiful lines 
of a French Poet, which will gratify ſeveral readers. 


CorNnEtLLE: 


Illum nobilibus majeſtas evehit alis 

Vertice tangentem nubes: ſtant ordine longo 
Magnanimi circum heroes, fulgentibus omnes 
Induti trabeis; Polyeuctus, Cinna, Seleucus, 
Et Cidus, et rugis ſignatus Horatius ora. 


Racixt. 


Hunc circumvolitat penna alludente Cupido, 
Vincla triumphatis inſternens florea ſcenis; 
Colligit hæc mollis genius, levibuſque catenis 
Heroas ſtringit dociles, Pyrrhoſque, Titoſque, 
Pelidaſque, ac Hippolytos, qui ſponte ſequuntur 
Servitium, facileſque ferunt in vincula palmas. 
Ingentes nimirum animos Cornelius ingens, 

Et quales habet ipſe, ſuis heröibus afflat 
Sublimes ſenſus; vox olli maſcula, magnum os, 
Nec mortale ſonans. Rapido fluit impete vena, 
Vena Sophocleis non inficianda fluentis- 

Racinius Gallis haud viſos ante theatris 

Mollior ingenio teneros induxit amores. 


Ma gnanimos 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY. 


VoLTAIRE, in ſeveral of his Tragedies, 
is inferior to none of his predeceſſors. In 
one great article, he has outdone them all, 
in the delicate and intereſting ſituations 
which he has contrived to introduce. In 
' theſe, lies his chief ſtrength. He is not, in- 
deed, exempt from the defects of the other 
French Tragedians, of wanting force, and of 
being ſometimes too long and declamatory in 
his ſpeeches; but his charaRers are drawn 
with ſpirit, his events are ſtriking, and in his 
ſentiments there is much elevation. His 
Zaire, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of 
China, are four capital Tragedies, and de- 
ſerve the higheſt praiſe. What one might 
perhaps not expect, Voltaire is, in the ſtrain 
of his ſentiments, the moſt religious, and the 
moſt moral, of all Tragic Poets. 8 


Magnanimos quamvis ſenſus ſub peRore verfet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhus 
Polleat, et magni generoſa ſuperbia Pori 
Non ſemel eniteat, tamen eſſe ad mollia natum 
Credideris vatem; vox olli mellea, lenis 
Spiritus eſt; non ille animis vim concitus infert, | 
At cœcos animorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Mentibus occultos, ſyren penetrabilis, ictus 
Inſinuans, palpando ferit, læditque placendo. 
Vena fluit facili non intermiſſa nitore, 
Nec rapidos ſemper volvit cum murmure fluQus, 
Agmine fed leni fluitat. Seu gramina lambit 

\ Rivulus, et cœco per prata virentia lapſu, 
Aufugiens, tacita fluit indeprenſus arena; 
Flore micant ripæ illimes; huc vulgus amantum 
Convolat, et lacrymis auget rivalibus undas : 

Singultus undæ referunt, gemituſque ſonoros 
Ingeminant, molli gemitus imitante ſuſurro. | 

Templum Tragediz, per Fa. Maxsv, 
e Societate Jeſu. 
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Tnoveh the muſical Dramas of Metaſta- 1 x c v. 
ſio fulfil not the character of juſt and regular ny 
Tragedies, they approach however ſo near to 
it, and poſſeſs ſo much merit, that it would 
be unjult to paſs them over without notice. 
For the elegance of Style, the charms of . 
Lyric Poetry, and the beauties of ſentiment, 
they are eminent. They abound in well- 
contrived and intereſting ſituations. 'The 

dialogue, by its cloſeneſs and rapidity, carries 
a conſiderable reſemblance to that of the 
Ancient Greek Tragedies; and is both more 
animated and more natural, than the long 
declamation of the French theatre. But the 
ſhortneſs of the ſeveral Dramas, and the in- 
e of ſo much Lyric Poetry as be- 

ngs to this ſort of Compoſition, often 
occaſions the courſe of the incidents to be 
hurried on too quickly, and prevents that 
conſiſtent diſplay of characters, and that full 
preparation of events, which are neceſſary 
to give a proper 1 veriſimilitude to Tragedy. 


Ir only now remains to ſpeak of the ſtate 
of Tragedy in Great Britain; the general 
character of which is, that it is more animat- 
ed and paſſionate than French Tragedy, but 
more irregular and incorrect, and leſs atten- 
tive to decorum and to elegance. The pa- 
thetic, it muſt always be remembered, is the 
ſoul of Tragedy. The Engliſh, therefore, 
muſt be allowed to have aimed at the higheſt 
ſpecies of excellence; though, in the execu- 
tion, they have not : always joined the other 
a2 beauties 
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LECT. beauties that ng to accompany the pa- 
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THE firſt e which preſents itſelf to us 
on the Englith Theatre, is the great Shake- 


ſpeare. Great he may be juſtly called, as the 
extent and force of his natural genius, both 
for Tragedy and Comedy, is altogether un- 
rivalled *. But, at the ſame time, it is ge- 
nius ſhooting wild; deficient in juſt taſte, 
and altogether unafliſted by knowledge or art. 
Long has he been idoliſcd by the Britiſh na- 
tion; much has been ſaid, and much has 
been written concerning him; Criticiſm has 
been drawn to the very dregs, in commenta- 
ries upon his words and witticiſms ; and yet 
it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether 
his beauties, or his faults, be greateſt. Ad- 
mirable ſcenes, and paſſages, without num- 
ber, there are in his Plays; paſſages beyond 


*The character which Dryden has drawn of Shakeſpeare 
bo not only juſt, but uncommonly elegant and happy. He 
was the man, who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
Poets, had the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul. All 
the images of Nature were ſtill preſent to him, and he 
* drew them not laboriouſſy, but luckily. When he de- 
« fcribes any thing, you more than ſee it; you feel it too. 
They who accuſe him of wanting learning, give him the 
* greateſt commendation. He was naturally learned. He 
* needed not the Spectacles of Books to read Nature. He 
looked inward, and found her there. I cannot ſay he is 
« every where alike. Were he ſo, I ſhould do him i injury, 
to compare him to the greateſt of mankind. He is many 
times flat and inſipid; his comic wit degenerating into 
clenches; his ſerious ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is 
always great, when ſome great occaſion is preſented to 
„ him.” Dxvpex's Eſſay of Dramatic Poetry. 


«c 


«cc 


what 


"ENGLISH TRAGEDY 3 
"what are to be found in any other Dramatic“ AT. 
Writer; but there is hardly any one of hi 
Plays which can be called altogether a good 
one, or which can be read with uninterrupt- 
ed pleaſure from beginning to end. Beſides 
extreme irregularities in conduct, and gro- 
teſque mixtures of ſerious and comic in one 
piece, we are every now and then interrupt- 
ed by unnatural thoughts, harſh expreſſions, 

a certain obſcure bombaſt, and a play upon 
words, which he is fond of purſuing: and 
theſe interruptions to our pleaſure too fre- 
quently occur, on occaſions, when we would 
leaſt wiſh to meet with them. All thoſe 
faults, however, Shakeſpeare redeeins, by 
two of the greateſt excellencies which any 
Tragic Poet can poſſeſs; his lively and diver- 
ſified paintings of character; his ſtrong and 
natural expreſſions of paſſion. Theſe are his 
two chief virtues; on theſe his merit reſts. 
Notwithſtanding his many abfurdities, all 
the while we are reading his plays, we find 
ourſelves in the midſt of our fellows; we 
meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their man- 
ners, coarſe or harſh in their ſentiments, but 
ſtill they are men; they ſpeak with human 
voices, and are actuated by human paſſions; 
we are intereſted in what they ſay or do, be- 
cauſe we fecl that they arc of the ſame na- 
ture with ourſelves. It is therefore no mat- 
ter of wonder, that from the more poliſhed 

5 and regular, but more cold and artificial per- 
formances of other Poets, the Public ſhould 

return with pleaſure to ſuch warm and ge- 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


LE C T-nuine repreſentations of human nature. 


XLVI. 


Shakeſpeare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of 
having created, for himſelf, a ſort of world 


of præternatural beings. His witches, 


ghoſts, fairies, and ſpirits of all kinds, are 
deſcribed with ſuch circumſtances of awful 
and myſterious ſolemnity, and ſpeak a lan- 
guage ſo peculiar to themſelves, as ſtrongly 
to affect the imagination, His two maſter- 
pieces, and in which, in my opinion, the 


ſtrength of his genius chiefly appears, are, 


Othello and Mackbeth. With regard to 
his hiſtorical plays, they are, properly ſpeak- | 
ing, neither Tragedies nor Comedies; but a 
peculiar ſpecies of Dramatic Entertainment, 


calculated to deſcribe the manners of the 


times of which he treats, to exhibit the prin- 
cipal characters, and to fix our imagination 
on the moſt intereſting events and revolutions 
of our own country *, 


ArrzR the age of Shakeſpeare, we can 
produce in the Engliſh language ſeveral de- 
tached Tragedies of conſiderable merit. But 
we have not many Dramatic Writers, whoſe 
whole works arc entitled either to particular 
criticiſm, or very high praiſe. In the Tra- 
gedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much fire, 
but mixed with much fuſtian and rant. Lee's 
T heodoſius, or the. Force of Love,” 18 the 


* See an pho defence of a s Hiſlorical 
Plays, and ſeveral juſt obſervations on his peculiar excellen- 


cies as a Tragic Poet, in Mr. Montague” 8 * on the Wri- 


tings and Genius of Shakeſpeare. | 
beſt 


ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


does not want tenderneſs and warmth; though 


romantic in the plan and extravagant in the 


ſentiments. Otway was endowed with a, 
high portion of the Tragic ſpirit ; which ap- 
pears to great advantage in his two principal 
Tragedies, © the Orphan,” and Venice Pre- 
ſerved.” In theſe, he is perhaps too Tragic; 
the diſtreſſes being ſo deep, as to tear and 
overwhelm the mind. He is a Writer, doubt- 
leſs, of genious and ſtrong paſſion; but at, 


the ſame time, exceedingly groſs and inde- 


| licate. No Ti ragedies are leſs moral than 
thoſe of Otway. There are no generous or 
noble ſentiments in them; but a licentious 
ſpirit often diſcovers itſelf. He is the very 
oppoſite of the French decorum ; and has 
_ contrived to introduce obſcenity and inde- 
cent alluſions, into the midſt of deep Tra- 


gedy. 


 Rowe's Tragedies make a contraſt to thoſe 
of Otway. He 1s full of elevated and moral 


ſentiments. The Poetry is often good, and 
the language always pure and elegant : but, 
in moſt of his Plays, he is too cold and un- 
intereſting ; and flowery rather than tragic. 
Two, however, be has produced, which de- 


ſerve to be exempted from this cenſure, Jane 
Shore and the Fair Penitent; in both of 


which, there are ſo many tender and truly 
pathetic ſcenes, as to render them juſtly fa- 
vourites of the Public. 

DR. 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


DR. YounGE's Revenge, is a play which 
diſcovers genius and fire; but wants tender- 
— and turns too much upon the ſhocking 
and direful paſſions. In Congreve's Mourn- 
ing Bride, there are ſome fine ſituations, and 
much good Poetry. The two firſt Acts are 
admirable. The meeting of Almeria with 
her huſband Oſmyn, in the tomb of An- 
ſelmo, is one of the moſt ſolemn and ſtrik- 
ing ſituations to be found in any Tragedy. 
The defects in the cataſtrophe, I pointed out 
in the laſt Lecture. Mr. Thomſon's Trage- 
dies are too full of a ſtiff morality, which 
_ renders them dull and formal. Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda, far excels the reſt ; and for the 
plot, the characters, and ſentiments, juſtly 
deſerves a place among the beſt Englith Tra- 
gedies. Of later pieces, and of living Au- 
thors, [ have all along declined to ſpeak. 


. * Uron the uetiole'; reviewing the Tragic 
Compoſitions of different nations, the fol- 
lowing concluſions ariſe, A Greek Tragedy 
is the relation of any diſtreſsful or melan- 
choly incident; ſometimes the effect of paſ- 
ſion or crime, oftner of the decree of the Gods, 
ſimply expoſed; without much variety of 
parts or events, d naturally and beautifully 
ſet before us; heightened by the Poetry of 
the Chorus. A French Tragedy, is a ſeries 
of artful and refined converſations, founded 
upon a variety of tragical and intereſting. 
ſituations ; carried on with little action and 

yehemence ; 


ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


vehemence; but with much poetical beauty, = c T. 


and high propriety and decorum. An Eng- 


liſh Tragedy is the combat of ſtrong paſſions, 


ſet before us in all their violence ; producing 
deep diſaſters; often irregularly conducted; 
abounding in action ; and filling the Spec- 
tators with grief. The Ancient Tragedies 


XLVII. 


were more natural and ſimple; the Moderns 


are more artful and complex. Among the 
French, there is more correctneſs; among 


the Engliſh, more fire. Andromaque and 


Zayre, ſoften; Othello and Venice Preſerved, 
rend the heart. It deſerves remark, that 
three of the greateſt maſter- pieces of the 


French Tragic Theatre, turn wholly upon 


religious ſubjects : the Athalie of Racine, 


the Polyeucte of Corneille, and the Zayre of 


Voltaire. The firſt is founded upon a hiſ- 
torical paſſage of the Old Teſtament; in the 
other two, the diſtreſs ariſes from the zeal 
and attachment of the principal perſonages to 
the Chriſtian faith; and in all the three, the 
Authors have, with much propriety, availed 
themſelves of the Majeſty which may be _ 
rived from religious ideas, 
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2 2 0 MEDY is fafficiently diſcriminated 
irom Tragedy, by its general ſpirit and 

ſtrain. While pity and terror, and the other 
ſtrong paſſions form the province of the lat-- 
ter, the chief or rather ſole inſtrument of the 
former, is ridicule. Comedy propoſes for 
its object, neither the great ſufferings nor the 
great crimes of men ; but their follies and 
{lighter vices, thoſe parts of their character, 
which raiſe in beholders a ſenſe of impropri- 
ety, which expoſe them to be cenſured, and 
laughed at by others, or which render them 
troubleſome 1 in civil ſociety. 
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Tars general idea of Comedy, as a ſati-1 E Cr. 
rical exhibition of the improprieties and fol- Xt , 
lies of mankind, is an idea very moral and 
uſeful. There is nothing in the nature, or 
general plan of this kind of Compoſition, 
that renders it liable to cenſure. To poliſh 
the manners of men, to promote attention 
to the proper decorums of ſocial behaviour, 
and above all, to render vice ridiculous, is 
doing a real ſervice to the world. Many vi- 
ces might be more ſucceſsfully exploded, by 
employing ridicule againſt them, than by ſe- 
rious attacks and arguments. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be confeſſed, that ridicule 
is an inſtrument of ſuch a nature, that when 
managed by unſkiltul, or improper hands, 
there is hazard of its doing miſchief, inſtead 
of good, to ſociety. For ridicule is far from 
being, as ſome have maintained it to be, a 
proper teſt of truth. On the Lan it is 
apt to miſlead, and ſeduce, by the colours 
which it throws upon its objects; and it is 
often more difficult to judge, whether theſe 
colours be natural and proper, than it is to 
diſtinguiſh between ſimple truth and error. 
| Licentious Writers, therefore, of the Comic 
claſs, have too often have it in their power to 
caſt a ridicule upon characters and objects 
which did not deſerve it. But this is a fault, 
not owing to the nature of Comedy, but to 
the genius and turn of the Writers of it. In 
the hands of a looſe immoral Author, Come- 
dy will miſlead and corrupt; while, in thoſe 
of a virtuous and well-intentioned one, 1 
wil 
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ner. will be not only a gay and innocent, but a 


laudable and uſeful entertainment, French 
Comedy is an excellent ſchool of manners; 


while Engliſh Comedy has been too often the 
ſchool of vice. 


. Tas e the Dramatic Aclion, 
which I delivered in the firſt Lecture upon 
Tragedy, belong equally to Comedy; and 
hence, of courſe, our diſquiſitions concerning 
it are ſhortened. It is equally neceſſary to both 
theſe forms of Dramatic Compoſition, that 
there be a proper unity of action and ſubject : 
that the unities of time and place be, as 
much as poſſible, preſerved ; that is, that the 
time of the action be brought within reaſon- 
able bounds; and the place of the action ne- 
ver changed, at leaſt, not during the courſe 
of each Act; that the ſeveral Scenes or ſuc- 
ceſſive converſations be properly linked toge- 
ther, that the Stage be never totally evacu- 
ated till the AQ cloſes; and that the reaſon _ 
ſhould appear to us, why the perſonages, 
who fill up the different Scenes, enter and go 
off the Stage, at the time when they are 
made to do ſo. The ſcope of all theſe rules, 
J ſhowed, was to bring the 1mitation as near 
as poſlible to probability ; which 1s always 
neceſſary, in order to any imitation giving us 
pleaſure. This reaſon requires, perhaps, a 
ſtricter obſervance of the dramatic rules in 
Comedy, than in Tragedy. For the action of 
Comedy being more familiar to us than that of 


Tragedy, more like. what we are accuſtomed 


to 
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to ſee in common life, ve judge more eaſily rt c T. 
of what is probable, and are more hurt by — 
the want of it. The probable and the natu- 

ral, both in the conduct of the ſtory, and in 
the characters and ſentiments of the perſons 
who are introduced, are the great foundation, 

it muſt always be remembered, of the whole 


beauty of Comedy. 
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THE ſubjects of Tragedy are not limit- 
ed to any country, or to any age. The Tra- 
gic Poet may lay his Scene, in whatever 
region he pleaſes. He may form his ſubject 
upon the hiſtory, either of his own, or of a 
foreign country; and he may take it from 

any period that is agreeable to him, however 
remote in time. The reverſe of this holds in 
Comedy, for à clear and obvious reaſon. In 
the great vices, great virtues, and high paſ- 
ſions, men of all countries and ages reſemble 
one another; and are therefore equally ſub- 
Jets for the Tragic Muſe. But thoſe deco- 
rums of behaviour, thoſe leſſer diſcriminati- 
ons of character, which afford ſubject for 
Comedy, change with the differences of 
countries and times; and can never be ſo 
well underſtood by forcigners, as by natives. 
We weep for the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, as freely as we do for thoſe of our 
own country: but we are touched with the 
ridicule of ſuch manners and ſuch characters 
only, as we ſec and know; and therefore the 
ſcene and ſubject of Comedy, ſhould always 
be laid i in our own country, and in our own 


times. 
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The Comic Poet, who aims at cor- 


——rceing improprieties and follies of behaviour, 


dia Togata,” 


| trigue, * 


racter is chiefly aimed at; 


ſnould ſtudy 


* to catch the manners living as 
they riſe.“ 


It is not his buſineſs to amuſe us 


with a tale of the laſt age, or with a Spaniſh 


or a French intrigue; but to give us pictures 


taken from among ourſelves; to fatirize 


reigning and preſent vices ; to exhibit to the 
age a faithful copy of itſelf, with its humours, 
its follies, and its extra vagancies. It is only 
by laying his plan in this manner, that he 
can add weight and dignity to the entertain- 
ment which he gives us. Plautus, it is true, 
and Terence, did not follow this rule. They 
laid the ſcene of their Comedies in Greece, 
and adopted the Greek laws and cuſtoms. 
But it muſt be remembered, that Comedy 


| Was, in their age, but a new entertainment 


in Rome; and that then they contented 
themſelves with imitating, often with tranſ- 
lating merely, the. Comedies of Menander, 
and other Greek Writers. In after times, it 
is known that the Romans had the Comœ 
or what was founded on their 
own manners, as well as the © Comazdia Pal- 
liata,” or what was taken from the Greeks. 


Comp may be divided into two kinds; 
Comedy of Character, and Comedy of In- 
In the latter, the plot, or the action 
of the Play, is made the principal object. In 
the former, the diſplay of ſome peculiar cha- 


trived — with a view to this end, 
and 


the action is con- 
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and is treated as ſubordinate to it. The L E c r. 
French abound moſt in Comedies of Cha- 
racter. All Moliere's capital Pieces are of 

this ſort; his Avare, for inſtance, Miſan- 
thrope, Tartuffe; and ſuch are Deſtouches's 

alſo, and thoſe of the other chief French 
Comedians. The Engliſh have inclined more 

to Comedies of Intrigue. In the Plays of 
Congreve, and, in general, in all our Come- 

dies, there is much more ſtory, more buſtle 

and action, than on the French Theatre. 
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In order to give this ſort of Compoſition 
its proper advantage, theſe two kinds ſhould 
be properly mixed together. Without ſome 
intereſting and well- conducted ſtory, mere 
converſation is apt to become inſipid. There 
ſhould be always as much intrigue, as to 
give us ſometing to with, and fomething to 

fear. The incidents ſhould fo ſucceed one 
another, as to produce ſtriking ſituations, 
and to fix our attention; while they afford at 
the ſame time a proper field for the exhibition 
of character. For the Poet muſt never forget, 
that to exhibit characters and manners, is his 
principal object. The action in Comedy, 
though it demands his care, in order to render 
it animated and natural, is a leſs ſignificant 
and important part of the performance, than 
the action in Tragedy: as in Comedy, it is 
what men ſay, and how they behave, that 
draws our attention, rather than what they 
perform, or what they ſuffer. Hence it is a 
great fault to overcharge it with too much 
intrigue; 


COMEDY 


intrigue ; and thoſe intricate Spaniſh plots 


—— that were faſhionable for a- while, carried on 


by perplexed apartments, dark entries, and 
diſguiſed habits, are now juſtly condemned 
and laid aſide: for by ſuch conduct, the main 
uſe of Comedy was loſt. The attention of 
the Spectators, inſtead of being directed to- 
wards any diſplay of characters, was fixed 
upon the ſurpriſing turns and revolutions of 
the intrigue; and n was changed into 
a mere Novel. 


Ix the management of Characters, one of 
the moſt common faults of Comic Writers, i8 
the carrying of them too far beyond life. 
Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed 
extremely difficult to hit the preciſe point 
where true wit ends, and buffoonery begins. 
When the Miſer, for inſtance, in Plautus, 
ſcarching the perſon whom he ſuſpects for 
having ſtolen his caſket, after examining firſt 
his right hand, and then his left, cries out, 
e oftende etiam tertiam,” * ſhew me your 

third hand,” (a ſtroke too which Moliere 
has copied from him) there 18 no one but 
muſt be ſenſible of the extravagance. Cer- 
tain degrees of exaggeration are allowed to 
the Comedian; but there are limits ſet to it 
by nature and good taſte; and ſuppoſing the 
Miſer to be ever ſo much engroſſed by his 
jealouſy and his ſuſpicions, it is impoſſible to 
conceive any man in his wits ſuſpecting ano- 
| ther of having more than two hands. 

3 


EU n 1 
CHARACTERS in Comedy ought to be tx cv. 
clearly diſtinguiſhed from one another; but £X, 
the artificial contraſting of Characters, and 
the introducing them always in pairs, and / by 
oppoſites, gives too theatrical and affected an 
air to the Piece. This is become too com- 
mon a reſource of Comic Writers, in order 
to heighten their Characters, and diſplay them 
to more advantage. As ſoon as the- violent 
and impatient perſon arrives upon the Stage, 
the Spectator knows that, in the next ſcene, 
he 1s to be contraſted with the mild and good- 
natured man; or if one of the lovers intro- 
duced be remarkably gay and airy, we are 
ſure that his companion is to be a grave and 
ſerious lover; like Frankly and Bellamy, 
Clarinda and Jacintha, in Dr. Hoadly's Suſ- 
picious Huſband, Such productions of Cha- 
racters by pairs, is like the employment of 
the Antitheſis in diſcourſe, which, as I for- 
merly obſerved, gives brilliancy indeed upon 
occaſions, but is too apparently a rhetorical 
artifice. In every fort of Compoſition, the 
rfection of art is to conceal art. A maſterly 
Writer will therefore give us his charaQters, 
diſtinguiſhed rather by ſuch ſhades of diverſity 
as are commonly found in Society, than 
marked with ſuch ſtrong oppoſitions, as are 
rarely brought into actual contraſt, in ay of 
the circumſtances of life. 
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Tu Style of Comedy ought to 1 pure, 
elegant, and lively, very ſeldom riſing higher 


than the ordinary tone of polite converſation; 
Vor. III. 530 „ 
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and, upon no occaſion, deſcending into vul- 


gar, mean, and groſs expreſſions. Here the 


French rhyme, _—_— many of their Co- 
medies they have preſerved, occurs as an un- 


natural bondage. Certainly, if Proſe belongs 
to any compoſition whatever, it is to that 
which imitates the converſation of men in 


ordinary life. One of the moſt difficult cir- 


cumſtances in writing Comedy, and one too, 
upon which the ſucceſs of it very much de- 
pends, is to maintain, throughout, a current 


of eaſy, genteel unaffected dialogue, with- 
out pertneſs and flippancy ; without too much 


ftudied and unſeaſonable wit; without dul- 
neſs and formality. Too few of our Engliſh 


Comedies are diſtinguiſhed for this happy 


turn of converſation ; moſt of them are lia- 


ble to one or other of the exceptions I have 
mentioned. The Careleſs Huſband, and, 


perhaps, we may add the Provoked Huſ- 
band, and the Suſpicious Huſband, ſeem to 


have more merit than moſt of them, for eaſy 
and natural dialogue. 


Tus E are the chief obſervations that oc- 
cur to me, concerning the general principles 
of this ſpecies of Dramatie Writing, as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Tragedy. But its nature 
and ſpirit will be ſtill better underſtood, by a 


ſhort hiſtory of its progreſs ; and a view of 


the manner in which it has been carried on 


| by Authors of different nations. 
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TRAGEDY is generally ſuppoſed to have LE. 
been more ancient among the Greeks than e, 
Comedy. We have fewer lights concerning 
the origin and progreſs of the latter. What 
is moſt probable, is, that, like the other, it 
took its riſe accidentally from the diverſions 
peculiar to the feaſt of Bacchus, and from 
Theſpis and his Cart; till, by degrees, it di- 
verged into an entertainment of a quite dif 
ferent nature from ſolemn and Heroic Tra 
gedy. Critics diſtinguiſh three ſtages of 
Comedy among the Greeks ; which they call, 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the New. 


Tas Ancient Comedy conſiſted in direct 
and avowed fatire againſt particular known 
perſons, who were brought upon the Stage 
by name. Of this nature are the Plays of 
Ariſtophanes, eleven of which are ſtill ex- 
tant; Plays of a very ſingular nature, and 
wholly different from all Compoſitions which 
have, ſince that age born the name of Co- 
medy. They ſhew what a turbulent and 
licentious Repuhlic that of Athens was, and 
what unreſtrained ſcope the Athenians gave 
to ridicule, when they could ſuffer the moſt 
illuſtrious perſonages of their ſtate, their ge- 
nerals, and their magiſtrates, Cleon, Lama- 
chus, Nicias, Alcibiades, not to mention 
Socrates the Philoſopher, and Euripides the 
Poet, to be publicly made the ſubject of Co- 
medy. Several of Ariſtophanes's Plays are 
wholly political fatires, upon public manage- 
ment, and the conduct of generals and ſtateſ- 
B b 2 men, 
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' L t c T. men, during the Peleponneſian war. They are 


ſo full of political allegories and alluſions, that 
it is impoiſible to underſtand them without a 
conſiderable knowledge of the hiſtory of thoſe 
times. They abound too with Parodies of 
the great Tragic Foets, particularly of Eu- 
ripides; to whom the Author was a great 
enemy, and has written two Comedies, al- 
moſt wholly in order to ridicule him. 


| Vivacirty, Satire, and Buffoonry, are the 
characteriſtics of Ariftophanes, Genius and 
force he diſplays upon many occaſions ; but 
his performances, upon the whole, are not 
calculated to give us any high opinion of the 
Attic taſte of wit, in this age. They ſeem, in- 
deed, to have been compoſed for the mob. The 
Ridicule employed in them is extravagant; 

the wit for the moſt part, buffooniſh and far- 
cical ; the perſonal raillery, biting and cruel; 

and the obſcenity that reigns in them, 1s roſs 
and intolerable. The treatment given by 
this Comedian, to Socrates the Philoſopher, 
in his Play of © The Clouds,” is well known; 
but however it might tend to diſparage So- 
crates in the public eſteem, P. Brumoy, in 
his Theatre Grec, makes it appear, that it 
could not have been, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed the cauſe of decreeing the death of 
that philoſopher, which did not happen till 
_ twenty-three years after the repreſentation of 
Ariſtophanes's Clouds. There is a Chorus in 
Ariſtophanes's Plays; but altogether of an 
irregular kind. It is Partiy ſerious, partly 


comic; 3 
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comic ; ſometimes mingles in the AQion, LRC 
ſometimes addreſſes the Spectators, defends A 


the Author, and attacks his enemies. 


Soon. after the days of Ariſtophanes, the 
liberty of attacking perſons on the Stage by 
name, being found of dangerous conſequence 
to the public peace was prohibited by law. 
The Chorus alſo, was at this period, baniſhed 
from the Comic Theatre, as having been an 
inſtrument of too much licence and abuſe. 
Then, what is called the Middle Comedy, 
took riſe; which was no other than an elu- 
ſion of the law. Fictitious names, indeed, 
were employed ; but living perſons were Rill 
attacked; ahd deſcribed in ſuch a manner as 
to be ſufficiently known. Of theſe Comic 
Pieces, we have no remains, To them ſuc- 
ceeded the New Comedy; when the Stage 
being obliged to deſiſt wholly from perſonal 
ridicule, became, what it is now, the pic- 
ture of manners and characters, but not of 
particular perſons. Menander was the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Author, of this kind, among the 
Greeks; and both from the imitations of 
him by Terence, and the account given of 
him by Plutarch, we have much reaſon to 
regret that his writiags have periſhed ; as he 
appears to have reformed, in a very high 
degree, the public taſte, and to have ſet 


the model of correct, clegant, and moral 
2 
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Tux only remains which we now have of 


Jr New Comedy, among the Ancients, are 
the Plays of Plautus and Terence; both of 
whom were formed upon the Greek Writers. 


Plautus is diſtinguiſhed for very expreſſive 


language, and a great degree of the Vis Co- 


mica. As he wrote in an early period, he 
bears ſeveral marks of the rudeneſs of 'the 
Dramatic Art, among the Romans, in his 
time. He opens his Plays with Prologues, 
which ſometimes preoccupy the ſubject of 


the whole Piece. The repreſentation too, 


and the action of the Comedy, are ſometimes 


confounded ; the Actor departing from his 


character, and addreſſing the Audience. There 
is too much low wit and ſcurrility in Plautus; 
too much of quaint conceit, and play upon 


words. But withal, he diſplays more variety, 


and more force thas Terence. His charac- 


ters are always ſtrongly marked, though 


ſometimes coarſely, His Amphytrion has 
been copied both by Moliere and by Dryden; 
and his Miſer alſo (in the Aulularia), is the 


foundation of a capital Play of Moliere's, 


which has been once and again imitated on 


the Engliſh Stage. Than Terence, nothing 
can be more delicate, more poliſhed and ele- 
gant. His Style is a model of the pureſt and 


moſt graceful Latinity. His dialogue is al- 


ways decent and correct; and he poſſeſſes, 
beyond moſt Writers, the art of relating with 
that beautiful pictureſque ſimplicity, which 


never fails to pleaſe. His morality is, in ge- 


neral 
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neral unexceptionable. The ſituations which 
he introduces, ROS oo tender and intereſt- 
ing; and many of his ſentiments touch the 
heart. Hence, he may be conſidered. as the 
founder of that ſerious Comedy, which has, 
of late years been revived, and of which I 
| ſhall have occaſion afterwards to ſpeak. If 
he fails in any thing, it is in ſprightlineſs 
and ſtrength. Both in his Characters, and 
in his Plots, there is too much ſameneſs and 
uniformity throughout all his plays; he co- 
pied Menander, and is ſaid not to have 
equalled him *. In order to form a perfect 
Comic Author, an union would be requiſite 
of the ſpirit and fire of Plautus, with the 
grace and correctneſs of Terence. | 


Wau we enter on the view of Modern 
Comedy, one of the firſt objects which pre- 
ſents itſelf, is, the Spaniſh Theatre, which 
has been remarkably fertile in Dramatic Pro- 
ductions. Lopez de Vega, Guillin, and Cal- 
deron, are the chief Spaniſh Comedians. 
Lopez de Vega, who 1s by much the moſt 
famous of them, is ſaid to have written above 


* Julius Cæſar has given us his opinion of Terence, in the 
following lines, which are preſerved in the life of 'Terence, 
aſcribed to Suetonius: 


Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, © dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, et merito, puri ſermonis amator; 

Lenibus atque utinam ſeriptis adjuncta foret vis 
Comica, ut æquato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Grzcis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres; 
Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi deeſſe, Terenti. 
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SPANISH COMEDY. 
a thouſand Plays; and our ſurpriſe at the 
number of his Productions will be diminith- 


ed, by being informed of their nature. From 
the account which M. Perron de Caſtera, a 


French Writer, gives of them, it would ſeem, 


that our Shakeſpeare. 1s perfectly a. regular 
and methodical Author, in compariſon of 
Lopez. He throws aſide all regard to the 
Three Unities, or to any of the eſtabliſhed 
forms of Dramatic Writing. One Play often 
includes many years, nay, the whole life of a 


man. The Scene, during the firſt Act, is 


laid in Spain, the next in Ita y, and the third 
in Africa. His Plays are moſtly of the hiſto- 
rical kind, founded on the annals of the 
country ; and they are, generally, a ſort of 


Tragi-comedies; or a mixture of Heroic 


Speeches, Serious Incidents, War and Slaugh- 


Ro. 


ter, vith much Ridicule and Buffoonry. 


Angels and Gods, Virtues and Vices, Chriſ- 
tian Religion and Pagan Mythology, are all 
frequently jumbled together. In ſhort, they 
are Plays like no other Dramatic Compotiti- 
ons; full of the romantic and extravagant. 
At the ſame time, it is generally admitted, 
that in the works of Lopez de Vega, there 


are frequent marks of genius, and much force 
of imagination; many well drawn characters, 
many happy ſituations; many ſtriking and 
intereſting ſurpriſes; and, from the ſource of 


his rich invention, the Dramatic Writers of 
other countries are ſaid to have frequently 
drawn their materials. He himſelf apologi- 
ſes for the extreme irregularity of his Com- 


poſition, 
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poſition, from the prevalling taſte of his 1. E Cr. 
xl. Vn. 

countrymen, Who delighted in a variety of 

events, in ſtrange and ſurpriſing adventures, 
and a labyrinth of intrigues, much more than 


in a natural and regularly conducted Story. 


Tux general characters of the French 
Comic Theatre are, that it is correct, chaſte, 
and decent. Several Writers of conſiderable 

note it has produced, ſuch as Regnard, Du- 
freſny, Dancourt, and Marivaux; but the 
Dramatic Author, in whom the F rench glory 
moſt, and whom they juſtly place at the head 
of all their Comedians, is, the famous Mo- 
liere. There is, indeed, no Author, in all 
the fruitful and diſtinguiſhed age of Louis 
XIV. who has attained a higher reputation 
than Moliere; or who has more nearly 
reached the ſummit of perfection in his 
oven art, according to the judgment of all the 
French Critics. Voltaire boldly pronounces 
him to be the moſt eminent Comic Poet, of 
any age or country; nor, perhaps, is this the 
deciſion of mere partiality ; for taking him, 
upon the whole, I know none who deſerves 
to be preferred to him. Moliere, is always 
the Satiriſt only of vice or folly. He has ſe- 
lected a great variety of ridiculous characters 
peculiar to the times in which he lived, and 
| he has generally placed the ridicule juſtly. 
He poſſeſſed ſtrong Comic powers; he is full 
of mirth and pleaſantry; and his pleaſantry 
is always innocent. His Comedies in Verſe, 
ſuch as the * and Tartuffe, are a 
kind 
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L x c T.kind of dignified Comedy, in which vice is 


XLVII. 


XY expoſed, in the ſtyle of elegant and polite 


Satire. In his Proſe Comedies, though there 
is abundance of ridicule, yet there is never 
any thing found to offend a modeſt ear, or to 
throw contempt on ſobriety and virtue. To- 
gether with thoſe high qualities, Moliere has 


_ alſo ſome defects which Voltaire, though his 


profeſſed Panegyriſt, candidly admits. He 
is acknowledged not to be happy in the unra- 
velling of his Plots. Attentive more to the 
ſtrong exhibition of characters, than to the 
conduct of the intrigue, his- unravelling is 

frequently brought on with too little prepa- 
ration, and in an improbable manner. In 


his Verſe Comedies, he is ſometimes not ſuf- 


ficiently intereſiing, and too full of long 
ſpeeches; and in his more riſible pieces in 


Proſe, he is cenſured for being too farcical. 
Few Writers, however, if any, ever poſſeſſ- 
ed the ſpirit, or attained the true end of 


Comedy, ſo perfectly, upon the whole, as 
Moliere. His Tartuffe, in the ſtyle of Grave 


Comedy, and his Aare, in the Gay, are ac- 


counted his two capital ane 


From the Engliſh Theatre, we are natu- 
rally led to expect a great variety of original 
characters in Comedy, and bolder ſtrokes of 
wit and humour, than are to be found on any 
other Modern Stage. Humour is, in a great 
meaſure, the peculiar province of the Engliſh 


nation. The nature of ſuch a free Govern- 


ment as ours; and that unreſtrained liberty 
which 
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which our manners allow to every man, of UN r. 
living entirely after his own taſte, afford full e. 
ſcope to the diſplay of ſingularity of charac- 
ter, and to the indulgence of humour in all 
its forms. Whereas, in France, the influence 
of a deſpotic court, the more eſtabliſhed 

ſubordination of racks and the univerſal 
| obſervance of the forms of politeneſs and 
decorum, ſpread a much greater uniformity 
cover the — behaviour and characters 
of men. Hence Comedy has a more ample 
field, and can flow with a much freer vein in 
Britain, than in France, But it is extremely 
unfortunate, that, together with the freedom 
and boldneſs of the Comic ſpirit in Britain, 
there ſhould have been joined ſuch a ſpirit of 
indecency and licentiouſneſs, as has diſgraced 
Engliſh Comedy beyond that of any nation, 
ſince the days of Arifiophanes. 


Tux firſt age, however, of Engliſh Come- 
dy, was not infected by this ſpirit. Neither 
the Plays of Shakeſpeare, nor thoſe of Ben. 
Johnſon, can be accuſed of immoral tenden- 
cy. Shakeſpeare's general character, which I 
gave in the laſt Lecture, appears with as 
great advantage in his Comedies, as in his 

Tragedies; a ſtrong, fertile, and creative ge- 
nius, irregular in conduct, employed too often 
in amuſing the mob, but ſingularly rich and 
happy in the deſcription of characters and 
manners. Johnſon is more regular in the 
conduct of his pieces, but ſtiff and pedantic ; 
though not deſtitute of Dramatic Genius. 2 
the 
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the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much 
fancy and invention appear, and ſeveral 
beautiful paſſages may be found. But, in 
general, they abound with romantic and im- 
probable incidents, with overcharged and 
unnatural characters,. and with 'coarſe and 
groſs alluſions. Thoſe Comedies of the laft 
age, by the change of public manners, and 
of the turn of converſation, ſince their time, 
are now become too obſolete to be very agree- 
able. For we muſt obſerve, that Comedy 


depending much on the prevailing modes of 


external behaviour, becomes ſooner antiquat- 


ed than any other ſpecies of Writing; and, 
when antiquated, it feems harſh to us, and 
loſes its power of pleaſing. This is eſpeci- 


ally the caſe with reſpect to the Comedies of 
our own country, where the change of man- 
ners is more ſenſible and ſtriking, than in 
any foreign production. In our country, the 

reſent mode of behaviour is always the 


ſtandard of politeneſs ; and whatever departs 


from it appears uncouth; whereas, in the 


Writings of foreigners, we are leſs acquainted 


with any ſtandard of this kind, and of courſe, 
are Jeſs hurt by the want of it. Plautus 
appeared more antiquated to the Romans, in 
the age of Auguſtus, than he does now to 


us. It is a high proof of Shakeſpeare's un- 


common genius, that, notwithſtanding theſe 


diſadvantages, bis character of Faſiaff is to 


this day admired, and his © Merry Wives of 
Windſor,” read with pleaſure. 


„ 
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I was not till the æra of the Reſtoration. E c 1. 
of King Charles II. that the licentiouſneſs Xt 
which was obſerved, at that period, to infect 
the court, and the nation in general, ſeized, 
in a peculiar manner, upon Comedy as its 
province, and, for almoſt a whole century, 
retained poſſeſſion of it. It was then firſt, 
that the Rake became the predominant cha- 
racter, and, with ſome exceptions, the Hero 
of every Comedy. The ridicule was thrown, 
not upon vice and folly, but much more 
commonly upon chaſtity and ſobriety. At 
the end of the Play, indeed, the Rake 1s 
commonly, in appearance, reformed, and 
profeſſes that he is to become a ſober man; 
but throughout the play, he is ſet up as the 
model of a fine gentleman; and the agreeable 
impreſſion made by a ſort of ſprightly licen- 
tiouſneſs, is left upon the imagination, as a 
picture of the pleaſurable enjoyment of life; 
while the reformation paſſcs {lightly away, as 
a matter of form merely. To what ſort of 
moral conduct ſuch public entertainments as 
theſe tend to form the youth of both ſexes, 
may be eaſily imagined. Yet this has been 
the ſpirit which has prevailed upon the Comic 
Stage of Great Britain, not only during the 
reign of Charles II. but throughout the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, and 
down to the 380 of King George II. 


D vDEN was the firſt conſiderable Dra- 
matic Writer after the Reſtoration; in whoſe 
Comedies, as in all his works, there are found 

many 


ENGLISH COMED Y. 


1. E C T. many ſtrokes of genius, mixed with great 
— careleſſneſs, and viſible marks of haſty com- 


poſition. As he ſought to pleaſe only, he 
went along with the manners of the times; 

and has carried through all his Comedies that 
vein of diſſolute licentiouſneſs, which was 
then faſhionable. In ſome of them, the in- 
decency was ſo groſs as to occaſion, even in 
that age, a prohibition of being . _ 
the ye * 


Sten his time, the Writers of 3 
of greateſt note, have been Cibber, Van- 
burgh, F arquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has 
written a great many Comedies ; and though, 
in ſeveral of them, there be much ſprightli- 
neſs, and a certain pert vivacity peculiar to 
him, yet they are ſo forced and unnatural in 
the incidents, as to have generally ſunk into 
obſcurity, except two, which have always 
continued in high favour with the Public, 


The Careleſs Huſband,” and © The Pro- 


« yoked Huſband.” The former is remark- 


able for the polite and eaſy turg of the 
dialogue ; ; and, with the WS. in of one 


„The mirth which he excites in Comedy will, per- 
* haps, be found not ſo much to ariſe from any original 
© humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely diſtinguiſhed, 
and diligently purſued, as from incidents and circum- 
« ſtances, artifices and ſurpriſes, from jeſts of action, rather 
« than ſentiment. What he had of humorous or paſſio- 
& nate, he ſeems to have had, not from nature, but from 
« other Poets; if not always a plagiary, yet, at leaſt, an 
1 imitator. af 


Jokxsox's Life of 8 


indelicate 
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1ndelicate Scene, is tolerably moral too in the L r c rt. 
conduct, and in the tendency. The latter, 
the © Provoked Huſband,” (which was the 
Joint production of Vanburgh and Cibber), 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the beſt Comedy 
in the Engliſh Language. It is liable, in- 
deed, to one critical objection of having a 
double Plot; as the incidents of the Wrong- 

head family, and thoſe of Lord Townly's, 
are ſeparate, and independent of each other. 
But this irregularity is compenſated by the 
natural characters, the fine painting, and 
happy ſtrokes of humour with which it 
abounds, We are, indeed, ſurpriſed to find 
ſo unexceptionable a Comedy proceeding 
from two ſuch looſe Authors; for, in its 
general ftrain, it is calculated to expoſe li- 


centiouſneſs and folly ; and would do honour 
to any Stage. 


SIR JohN VanBuRGH has ſpirit, wit, 
and eaſe; but he is, to the laſt degree, groſs 
and indelicate. He is one of the moſt im- 
moral of all our Comedians. His © Provok'd 
Wife,” is full of ſuch indecent fentiments 
and alluſions, as ought to explode it out 
of all reputable ſociety. His © Relapſe,” 

is equally cenſurable; and theſe are his 
only two conſiderable Pieces. Congreve 
is, unqueſtionably, a Writer of genius. 
He is lively, witty, and ſparkling; full of 
charaQter; and full of action. His chief 
fault as a Comic Writer, is, that he over- Wi 
flows with wit. It is often introduced un- | 
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LECT. ſeaſonably ; ; and, almoſt - every where, there 
is too great a proportion of it for natural 


well-bred converſation *. Farquhar is a 


light and gay Writer; leſs correct, and leſs 


ſparkling than Congreve; but he has more 


caſe; and, perhaps, fully as great a ſhare of 


the Vis Comica. The two beſt, and leaſt 
exec ptionable of his Plays, are the © Recruit- 
« ing Officer,” and the * Beaux Stratagem.” 

I fay the leaſt exceptionable ; for, in general, 
the tendency of both Congreve and Farquhar's 
Plays is immoral. Throughout them all, the 
Rake, the looſe intrigue, and the life of li- 
centiouſneſs, are the objects continually held 


up to view; as if the aſſemblies of a great 


and poliſhed nation could be amuſed with 


none but vitious objects. The indelicacy of 


theſe Writers, in the female characters which 
they introduce, is particularly remarkable, 
Nothing can be more awkward than their re- 
preſentations of a woman of virtue and ho- 


nour. Indeed, there are hardly any female 


characters in their Plays except two; women 
of looſe principles, or women of affected 
manners, when they attempt to draw a cha- 


THE n which I have now paſſed 


upon theſe celebrated e is far Wen 


* Dr. Johnſon, ſays of him, in his life, that © his per- 
* ſonages are a kind of intellectual Gladiators; every ſen- 
e tence is to ward, or to ſtrike; the conteſt of ſmartnefs is 
& never lnteniitted ; his wit is a meteor, playing to and 


40 fro, with alternate corruſcations.“ 


ien 
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eing overſtrained or ſevere. Aconitomed to the: g. 
indelicacy of our own Comedy, and amud n. 
with the wit and humour of it, its immo- 
rality too ealily eſcapes our obſervation. But 
all foreigners, the French eſpecially, who 
are accutomed to a better repulaticd d, and 
more decent Stage, ſpeak of it with ſurpriſe 

and aſtoniſhment. Voltaire, who is, a{lured- 
ly, none of the moſt auſtere moraliſts, plumes 
himſelf not a little upon the ſuperior bien 
ſeance of the French Theatre; and ſays, that 
the language of Engliſh Comedy is the lan- 
guage of debauchery, not of politeneſs. M. 
Moralt, in his Letters upon the French and 
Englith Nations, aſcribes the corruption of 
manners in London to Comedy as its chief 
auſe. Their Comedy, he ſays, 1s like that 
of no other country; it is the ſchool in which 
the youth of both ſexes familiariſe themſelves 
with vice, which 1s never repreſented there 
as vice, but as mere gaiety. As for Come- 
dies, ſays the ingenious M. Diderot, in his 
obſervations upon | Dramatic Poetry, the Eng- 
iſh have none; they have, in their place, 
ſatires, full, indeed, of gaiety and force, but 
without morals, and without taſte; /ans 
meurs et ſans gout. There is no wonder, 
therefore, that Lord Kaims, in his Elements 
of Ciiticifm, ſhould have expreſſed himſelf, 
upon this ſubject, of the indelicacy of Eng- 
lith Comedy, in terms much ſtronger than 
any that I have uſed ; concluding his invec- 
tive againſt it in theſe words: © How odious 
e ought thoſe Writers to be, who thus ſpread 
Vo. III. Cc * jnfection 
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LE Cr.“ infection through their native country; 


employing the talents which they have 
received from their Maker moſt traiteroufly 
againſt himſelf, by endeavouring to .cor- 
rupt and disfigure his creatures. If the 
% Comedies of Congreve did not rack him 
with remorſe, in his laſt moments, he 
„ muſt have been loſt o all ſenſe of virtue.” 
Vol. II. . 


I A happy, however, to have it in my 
power to obſerve, that of late years, a ſen- 
ſible reformation has begun to take place in 
Engliſh Comedy. We have, at laſt, become 
aſhamed of making our public entertainments 
reſt wholly upon profligate charaQers and 
ſcenes ; and our later Comedies, of any repu- 
tation, are much puritied from the licentiouſ- 
neſs of former times. If they have not the 
ſpirit, the caſe, and the wit of Congreve and 
Farquhar, in which reſpect they muſt be 
confeſſed to be ſomewhat deficient; this 


praiſe, however, they Juttly merit, of being 
innocent and moral, 


Von this reformation, we are . 
much indebted to the French Theatre, which 
has not only been, at all times, more chaſte 
and inoffenſive than ours, but has, within 
theſe few years, produced a ſpecies of Come- 
dy, of {till a graver turn than any that I have 
yet mentioned, This which is called the 
Serious, or Tender Comedy, and was termed 
by its Oppoſers, 2 Comedie Larmoyante, + is 


not 
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not altogether a modern invention, Several l c T. 


of Terence's Plays, as the Andria, in par- 
ticular, partake of this character, and as we 
know that Terence copied Menander, we 
have ſufficient reaſon to believe that his 
Comedies, alſo, were of the ſame kind. "he 
nature of this Compoſition, does not by any 
means exclude gaiety and ridicule ; but it 
lays the chief ſtreſs upon tender and intereſt- 
ing ſituations ; it aims at being ſentimental, 
and touching the heart by means of the capi- 
tal incidents; it makes our pleaſure ariſe, not 
ſo much from the laughter which it excites, 


as from the tears of affection and joy which 


it draws forth. 


IN Enelifh, Steele's Conſcious Lovers, is a 
Comedy which approaches to this character, 
and it has always been tavourabiy received 
by the Public. In French, there are ſeveral 
Dramatic Compoſitions of this kind, which 
poſſeſs conſiderable merit and reputation; ſuch 
as the Melanide, and *© Prejuge a la 
Mode,” of La Chauſlce; the © Pere de 
Famille,” of Diderot; the Cenie” of Mad. 
Graffigny; and the © Nanine,” and © L'En- 
tant Prodigue, of Voltaire. 


Waex this form of Comedy firſt —_— 
in France, it excited a great controverſy 
among the Critics, It was objeQed to, as a 
dangerous and unjuſtifiable innovation in 
Compoſition. It is not Comedy, ſaid they, 
for it is not founded on laughter and ridicule. 

ö It 
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ENGLISH COMEDY. 
It is not Tragedy, for it does not involve us, 


in ſorrow. By what name then can it be 
called? or what pretenſions hath it to be 


comprehended under Dramatic W riting? But 


chis was trifling, in the moſt egregious man- 
ner, with critical names and diſtinctions, as 
if theſe had invariably fixed the eſſence, and 


aſccrtained the limits, of every ſort of Com- 


poſition. Aſſuredly it is not neceſſary that 
all Comedies ſhould be formed on one preciſe 
model. Some may be SO and gay; 

others may incline more to the ſerious ; ſome 


may partake of both; and all of them, pro- 


perly executed, may furniſh agreeable and 


uſeful entertainment to the Public, by ſuiting 
the different taſtes of men *. Serious and 
tender Comedy has no title to oli to itſelf 
the poſſeſſion of the ſtage, to the excluſion of 


ridicule and gaicty. But when it retains only 


its proper place, without uſurping the pro- 


vince of any other; when it is carried on 


With = to real life, and without 


introducing—romantic and onnatural ſituati- 
ons, it may certainly prove both an intereſting 
and an agreeable tpecies of Dramatic Writ- 
ing. If it become inſipid and drawling, this 
muſt be imputcd to the fault of the Author, 
not to the nature of the Compoſition, which 


may admit much livelineſs and vivacity. 


# « Il y a beaucoup de tres bonnes pieces, ou il ne regne 
% que de la gayete ; d autres toutes ſerieuſes ; d'autres 
„ melangees ; d'autres, ou Vattendriſſement va juſq'aux 
„ Jarmes, I| ne faut donner excluſion a aucune genre; & 
«© fi l'on me demandoit, quel genre eſt le meilleur? Je re- 
pondrois, celui qui eſt le mieux traite. — VOLTAIRE, 


IN 


0 


Ns COMED Y. 


IN general, whatever form Come dy aſ-L E cr. 


ſumes, whether gay or ierious, it may always 
be eſteemed a mark of Society advancing in 
true politeneſs, when thoſe theatrical exhi- 
bitions, which are deſigned for public amuſe- 
ment, are cleared from indelicate ſentiment, 
or immoral tendency. Though the licenti- 


ous buffoonery of Ariſtophanes amuſed the 
Greeks for a while, they advanced, by de- 


grees, to a chaſter and juſter taſte ; and the 
like progreſs of refinement may be concluded 
to take place among us, when the Public 
receive with favour, Dramatic Compoſitions 


of ſuch a ſtrain and ſpirit. as entertained the 


Greeks and Romans, in the ay of Menan- 
der and Ference. 
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A 
A CCENT', thrown farther back from the termi- 
nation in the Engliſh, than in any other language, 
i. 210. Seldom more than one in Engliſh words, 
li, 424. Govern the meaſure of Engliſh verſe, iii. 
122. 

Achilles, his 1 in the Iliad, examined, lll. 25 1. 

Action, much uſed to aſſiſt language in an imperfect 
ſtate, i. 125. And by ancient orators and players, 
129. Fundamental rule of propriety in, ii. 440. 
Cautions with reſpect to, 442. In epic poetry, the 
requiſites of, iii. 223. 

Ace, the diviſion of a play into five, an arbitrary limi- 
tation, iii. 316. Theſe pauſes in repreſentation 
ought to fall properly, 317. 

Adam, his character in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, iii. 296. 

Addiſon, general view of his Eflay on the Pleaſures of 
the Imagination, i. 52. His invocation of the muſe 
in his Campaign cenſured, 91. Blemiſhes in his ſtyle, 
249. 252. 270. Eaſe and perſpicuity of, 277. 280. 
285. His beautiful deſcription of light and co- 
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lours, 343. Inſtance of his uſe of mixed metaphor, 
367. Improper uſe of ſimilies, 410. His general 
character as a writer, ii. 40. Character of his Spec- 

tator, 58. Critical examination of ſome of thoſe 
papers, 60. Remarks on his criticiſm of Taſſo's 
Aminta, in. 149. note. His tragedy of Cato criti- 
cally examined, 313. 328. 339. 344. 

AdjeFives, common to all languages, i. 185. How 

they came to be claſſed with nouns, 186. | 

Adverbs, their nature and uſe defined, i. 196. Impor- | 
tance of their polition'in a ſentence illuſtrated, 249. 

Aneid of Virgil, critical examination of that poem, iii. 
259. The ſubject, 260. Action, 262. Is deficient 
in characters, 263. Diſtribution and Management 
of the ſubject, 264. Abounds with awful and tender 
ſcenes, 265. The deſcent of AÆneas into hell, 266. 
The poem left unfinithed by Virgil, 267. eg. 

| Aſcbiner, a compariſon between him and Demoſthenes, 
ll. 19. 

Bebe, his character as a tragic writer, „ 

Atna, remarks on Virgil's deſcription of that moun- 
tain, i. 86. And on that by Sir Richard Black- 
more, 87. 

AﬀeRation, the diſadvantages of in public ſpeaking, 
ils 44 

Ages, leur, peculiarly fruitful in learned men, pointed 
out, ili. 27. 

Alenſide, his compariſon between ſublimity in natural 

and moral objects, i. 63. note. Inſtance of his happy 
alluſion to figures, 342. Character of his Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, iii. 167. 

| Alphabet of letters, the conſiderations which led to the 

invention of, 1. 155. Remote obſcurity of this in- 

vention, 156. The alphabets of different nations 

derived from one common ſource, 157. 

 Allegory, explained, i. 372. Anciently a favourite me- 
thod of conveying inſtructions, 375- Allegorical 
perſonages improper agents in epic poetry, iii. 
238. 291. 

Ambiguity in ſtyle, fr om whence it proceeds, i. 248. 
| | OP tfication 


VHP 


Amplification in ſpeech, what, i. 427. Its principal in- 
ſtru ment, . 
American languages, the figurative ſtyle of, 1. 134. 337. 
Anagnoriſis, in ancient tragedy, explained, iii. 320. 
Annals, and hiſtory, the diſtinction between, iii. 73. 
 Antients and moderns diſtinguithed, iii. 28. The merits 
of antient writers are now finally aſcertained, 29. 
The progreſs of knowiedge favourable to the mo- 
derns, in forming a compariſon between them, 33. 
In philoſophy and hiſtory, id. The efforts of 
genius greater among the anticnts, 35. A medio- 
crity of genius now more diffuſed, 37. 
Antitheſe in language explained, i. 4:7. The too fre- 
quent uſe of cenſured, 418. 1 
4þoſtrophe, the nature of this figure explained, i. 399. 
Fine one from Cicero, ii. 235. Note. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, a character of thoſe 
tales, iii. 96. | 
Arabian poetry, its character, iii. 1 14. | 
Arbuthnot, character of his epiſtolary writing, 111. 92. 
| Arebitecture, ſublimity i in, whence it ariſes, i i. 62. Le 
ſources of beauty in, 105. 
Arguments, the proper managemeat of in a diſcourſe, 
11. 389. Analytic and ſynthetic methods, 392. Ar- 
rangement of, 394. Are not to be too much mul- 


tiplied, 399. 


Arigſto, character of his Orlando Furioſo, i Iii. 99. 281. 


A /totle, his rules for dramatic and epic compoſition, 
whence derived, i. 44. His definition of a ſentence, 
243. His extended ſenſe of the term metaphor, 
352, Character of his ſtyle, ii. 13. 22. His Inſti- 
tutions of rhetoric, 186. 22. His definition of tra- 
gedy conſidered, 303. His obſervations on * 
characters, 333. 

Ariſtephanes, character of his 3 lil. 371. 

Arithmetical figures, univerſal characters, i. 153. 

Ark of the covenant, choral ſervice performed in the 


proceſſion of bringing it back to Mount Zion, iii. 


195. 

Arnylrong, character of his Art of preſerving Health, 
111. 167. 

Art, 
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Art, works of, battled as a ſource of beauty, i. 104. 


Articles, in language, the uſe of, i. 168. Their im- 
portance in the Engliſh language illuſtrated, 170. 
Articulation, clearneſs of, neceſſary in public ſpeak- 
ing, ii. 422. 

Afſeciations, academical, recommended, 118. In- 
ſtructions for the regulation of, 1 „ 

Athenians, ancient, character fe TH 178. Eloquence 
of, ib. 

Atterbury, a more 3 writer than Tillotſon, i. 
313. Critical examination of one of his ſermons, 
ii. 322. His cxordium to a your of January ſer- 
mon, 3099. 

Attici and Afani, parties at Rome, account of, ii. 200. 

Authors, petty, why no friends to criticiſm, i. 45. Why 
the moſt ancient afford the molt ſtriking inſtances of 
ſublimity, 72. Muſt write with purity, to gain 
eſteem, 215. Te. ; 

| 5 

Bacon, his obſervations on romances, iii. 95. 

Ballads, have great influence over the manners of a 
people, iii. 97. Were the firſt vehicles of hiſtori- 
cal knowledge and inſtruction, 110. 

Bar, the eloquence of, defined, ii. 171. Why more 
confined than the pleadings before ancient tribunals, 
218. Diſtinction between the motives of pleading 
at the bar, and {peaking in popular aſſemblies, 256. 

In what reſpects ancient pleadings differ from thoſe 
of modern times, 258. Inſtructions for pleaders, 
260. 381. 

Bards, ancient, the firſt founders of law and civiliza- 

tion, ili. 110. 


| Barrow, Dr. character of his ſtyle, ii. 17. Character 


of his ſermons, ii. 318. 


Beaumont and Fletcher, their characters as dramatic 


poets, iii. 380. 

Beauty, the emotion raiſed by, diſtinguiſhed from that 
of ſublimity, i. 96. Is a term of vague application, 
hid. Colours, ib. Figure, 97. Hogarth's line of 
beauty, and line of grace conſidered, 9g. Motion, 
100. A 1 the moſt complete aſſemblage ot 

beautiful 


„„ I —Þ X. 

beautiful objects, 1 101. The human countenance, 102. 

Works of art, 104. The influence of fitneſs and de- 

ſign in our ideas of beauty, 105. Beauty in literary 

compoſition, 106. Novelty, 108. Imitation, ib. 

Bergerus, a German critic, writes a treatiſe on the ſub- 
limity of Cæſar's Commentaries, i. 69. 

Berkeley, biſhop, character of his Dialogues on the Ex- 
iſtence of Matter, iii. 86. 

Biography, as a claſs of hiſtorical compoſition, charac- 
| teriſed, iii. 75. | 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, remarks on his deſcription of 
Mount Atna, i. 879. 

Blackwall, his character as a writer, ii. 44. | 

Boileau, his character, as a didactic poet, iii. 172. 

Bolingbroke, inſtances of inaccuracy in his ſtyle, 1. 246. 

289. A beautiful climax from 283. A beautiful 
metaphor from, 353. His general character as a 
politician and philoſopher, 355. His general cha- 

_— writer, ii. 46- H. 16. 

 Bombaſt in writing deſcribed, i. 92. 

Bofſu, his definition of an epic poem, iii. 216. His ac- 
count of the compoſition of the Iliad, 217. 

Baſſuet, M. inſtances of apoſtrophes to perſonified ob- 
jects, in his funeral orations, i. 398. note. Conclu- 
ſion of his funeral oration on the prince of Conde, 
ii. 415. 
| Britain, Great, not eminent for the ſtudy of eloquence, 
ii. 212. Compared with France in this reſpect, 214. 
Bruyere, his parallel between the eloquence of the 

pulpit and the bar, ii. 292. note. 

Buchanan, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 71. 

Building, how rendered ſublime, i. 61. 

C 

Cadmus, account of his alphabet, i. 157. 

Cz/ar's Commentaries, the ſtyle of, charafteriſed; i. 68. 
Is conſidered by Bergerus, as a ſtandard of ſublime 
writing, 69. Inſtance of his happy talent in hiſtort- 
cal painting, ili. 64. note. His char acter of Terence 
the dramatiſt, 375. 

Camoens, critical examination of his Luciad, iii. 282. | 

Confuſed RET of, 283. 

Campbell, 


EN D E X. 


Campbell, Dr. his obſervations on \ Engliſh particles, 


its 18 3. note. 


Carmel, Mount, metaphorical alaGons 0. in Hebrew 


poetry, ll. 200. 


Casimir, his character as a lyric poet, ili. 169. 
Cataſtrophe, the proper conduct of, in dramatic repre- 


ſentations, iii. 3 19. 


Caudine Forks, Livy's happy deſcription of the diſara acc 


of the Roman ar my there, iii. 62. 

Celtic language, its antiquity and character, i. 200. The 
remains of it, where to be found, 201. Poctry, its 
character, iii. 103. 

Characters, the danger of labouring them too much in 
hiſtorical works, 11. 68, The due requiſites of, in 

33 f 

Chineſe language, character of, 1. 127. And writing, 
152. Ee: 

Chicalry, origin of, iii. 97. 

Chorus, ancient, Ae iii. 306. Was the origin ot - 

| tragedy, 307- Inconveniencies of, 309. How it 
might properly be introduced on the modern theatre, 
11. 

Chronology, a due attention to, neceſſary in hiſtorical 
compoſitions, iii. 49. 

Chry/o/tom, St. his oratorial char ater, i ii. 210. 

Cibber, his character as a dramatic writer, iii. 382. 


Cicero, his ideas of taſte, i. 21. note. His ene be- 


tween amare and diligere, 232. His oblervation on 
ſtyle, 245. Very attentive to the beauties of climax, 
283. Is the moſt harmonious of all writers, 297. 
His remarks on the power of muſic in orations, 302. 
His attention to harmony, too viſible, 312. Inſtance 
of his happy.talent of adapting ſound to ſenſe, 315. 
His account of the origin of figurative language, 
35. His obſervations on ſuiting language to the 
ſubject, 357. His rule for the uſe of metaphor, 359. 
Inſtance of antitheſis in, 417. The figure of ſpeech 
called viſion, 425. His caution againſt beſtowing 
profuſe ornament on an oration, it. 4. His diſtinc- 
tions of ſtyle, 10. His own character as a writer, 13. 
His character of the Grecian orators, 182. His 
| own 
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own character as an orator, 197. Compared with 
Demoſthenes, 201. Maſterly apoſtrophe in, 235. note. 
His method of ſtudying the judicial cauſes he under- 
took to plead, 262. State of the proſecution of 
Avitus Cluentius, 272. Analyſis of Cicero's oration 
for him, 273. The exordium to his ſecond oration 
againſt Rullus, 363. His method of preparing in- 
troductions to his or ations, 367. Excelled in nar- 
ration, 383. His defence of Milo, 384, 396. In- 
ſtance of the pathetic, in his laſt oration againſt 
Verres, 410. Character of his treatiſe de Oratore, 
i. 23. Character of his Dialogues, 84. His Epiſ- 
tles, go. 5 N 
Clarendon, lord, remarks on his ſtyle, i. 260. His cha- 
racter as an hiſtorian, 3 111. 72. 
Cm Dr. the ſtyle of his ſermons characteriſed, ii. 
I 
Claff 7s, ancient, their merits now finally ſettled beyond 
controverſy, iii. 29. The ſtudy of them recom- 
mended, 39. 


Climax, a great beauty in compoſition, i i. 282. In what 
it conſiſts, 427. 

Cluentius Avitus, hiſtory of his Weibel i. 272. 
His cauſe undertaken by Cicero, 273. Analyfis of 
Cicero's oration for him, ibid. 

Colours, confidered as the foundation of beauty, i. 96. 

Comedy, how diſtinguiſhed from tragedy, iii. 302. 362. 
Rules for the conduct of, 364. The characters in, 
ought to be of our own country, and of our own 
time, 365. Two kinds of, 366. Characters ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed, 369. Style, ib. Riſe and pro- 
greſs of Comedy, 370. Spaniſh comedy, 375. French 
comedy, 377. Engliſh comedy, 379. Licentiouſ- 
neſs of, from the æra of the reſtoration, 381. The 
reformation of, to what owing, 386. General re- 
marks, 388. 

Compariſun, diſtinguiſhed from metaphor, i. 3 50. The 
nature of this figure explained, 405. 

Compoſition. See Literary compoſition. 

Congreve, the plot of his Mourning Bride embarraſſed, 
iti, 315. General character of this tragedy, 360. 
His comedies, 383. 
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Cor I of verbs, the varieties of, i. 190. | 


Convitton, diſtinguiſhed from perſuaſion, i Il. 168. 
Copulatives, cautions for the uſe of them, i. 271. 
Corneille, his character as a tragic writer, iii. 352. 


Couplets, the firſt introduction of, into Englith poetry, 


iii. 130. 

— . of forced metaphors in his poems, 
i. 360. His uſe of ſimilies cenſured, 414 His ge- 
neral character as a poet, iii. 160. 

Crevier, his character of ſever al eminent French writers, 
iii. 15. note. 

Criticiſin, true, and pedantic, diſtinguiſhed, i. 10. Its 
object, 43. Its origin, 44. Why complained of by 
petty authors, 45. May ſometimes decide againſt 
the voice of the public, 46. 


| Cyphers, or arithmetical figures, a kind of univerſal 


character, i. 153. 
DD | 


David, king, his magnificent inſtitutions for the cul- 


tivation of ſacred muſic and poetry, iii. 192. His 
character as a poet, 210. 

Debate in popular aſſemblies, the eloquence of, defined, 
ii. 171. More particularly conſidered, 223. Rules 
for, 228. 

Declomotion, unſupported by ſound RG falſe elo- 
quence, ii. 223. 

P. 2. on of nouns conſidered in various languages, 

176. Whether caſes or prepolitions were moſt 
1 uſed, 178. Which of them are moſt uſe- 
ful and beautiful, 180. 

Deities, heathen, probable cauſe of the number ol, 
i. 388. 

Deliberative orations, what, ii. 221. 

Delivery, the importance of, in public ſpeaking, ii. 239. 
417. The four chief requiſites i in, 420. The powers 

of voice, ibid. Articulation, 422. Pronunciation, 

424. Emphaſis, 425. Pauſes, 429. Declamatory 
delivery, 438. Action, 440. Affectation, 443. 

Demetrius Phalerius, the nen, ** character, 


r 
Demon NHrati ve orations, what, ii. 221. 


| Demeſfthenes, 


n d 


 Demeſthenes, his eloquence characteriſed, ii. 179. His 
expedients to ſurmount the diſadvantages of his per- 
ſon and addreſs, 188. His oppoſition to Philip of 
Macedon, 189. His rivalſhip with Æſchines, 191. 
His ſtyle and action, 192. Compared with Cicero, 
201. Why his orations ſtill pleaſe in peruſal, 225. 
Extracts from his Philippics, 241. His definition of 
the ſeveral points of oratory, 417. 

Deſcription, the =great teſt of a poet's imagination, ii. 
173. Selection of circumſtances, 174. Inanimate 
objects ſhould be enlivened, 181. Choice of epithets, 
184. 


| Deſcription and imitation, the diſtinction between, i. 
111. 


Des Broſſes, his ſpeculations on the exprefiivg power of 
radical letters and {yllables, I. 122. note. 

Dialogue writing, the properties of, iti. 81, Is very 
difficult to execute, ibid. Modern Ualogues charac- 
teriſed, 82. | 

Didactic poetry, its nature explained, iii. 161. The 
moiſt celebrated productions in this claſs ſpecified. 
162. Rules for compoſitions of this Kind, ibid. Pro- 
per embelliſhments of, 165. 

Diderot, M. his character of Engliſh comedy, iii. 385. 

Dido, her character in the Aineid examined, iii, 263. 

Dionff us of Halicarnaſſus, his ideas of excellency in a 
ſentence, i. 299. His diſtinctions of ſtyle, ii. 9. 
Character of his treatiſe on Grecian oratory, 185. 
His compariſon between Lyſias and Iſocrates, 187. 
note, His criticiſm on Ms Mi iii. 48. 
Diſcourſe. See Oration. | 

Dramatic poetry, the origin of, iii. 115. Diſtinguiſh- 
cd by its obzects, 300. See Tragedy and Comedy. 

Dryden, one of the firſt reformers of our ſtyle, ii. 21. 
Johnſon's character of his proſe ſtyle, ib. note. His 
character as a poet, iii. 130. His character of 
Shakeſpeare, 356. note. His own character as a 
dramatic writer, 358. 381. 

Du Bos, abbe, his remark on the theatrical com. 
tions of the — i. 301. 
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Education, liberal, an v eſſential requiſite for ace, | 
iii. 10 
Egypt, the ſtyle of the hicroglyphical writing as i. 150. 
This an early ſtage of the art of writing, 151. The 
| alphabet probably invented in that country, 1 56. 
Emphaſi is, its importance in public ſpeaking, ii. 426. 
Rule for, 427. | 
Eleguence, the ſeveral chien of confideration as this 
head, ii. 165. Definition of the term, 156. iii. 1. 
Fundamental maxime of the art, ii. 167. Defended 
againſt the objection of the abuſe of the art of per- 
ſuaſion, 169. Three kinds of eloquence diſtinguiſh- 
ed, 170. Oratory, the higheſt degree of, the off- 
ſpring of paſſion, 171. Requifites for eloquence, 
173. French eloquence, 175. Grecian, 179. Rife 
and character of the rhetoricians of Greece, 183. 
Roman, 195. 'The Attic and Afiani, 200. Com- 
pariſon between Cicero and Demoſthenes, 201. The 
ichools of the declaimers, 208. The eloquence of 
the primitive fathers of the church, 210. General, 
remarks on modern eloquence, 211. Parliament, 
217. The bar and pulpit, 218. The three kinds 
of orations diſtinguithed by the ancients, 221. 'Theſe 
diſtinctions how far corretpondent with thoſe made 
at preſent, 223- Eloquence of popular aſſemblies 
conſidered, 1d. The foundation of eloquence, 225. 
The danger of truſting to prepared ſpeeches at pub- 
lic meetings, 227. Neceſſary premeditation pointed 
out, 229. Method, 230. Style and expreſſion, 231, 
Impetuoſity, 233. Attention to decorums, 236. 
Delivery, 239. 416. Summary, 240. See Cicero, 
Demoſthenes, Oration, and Pulpit. | 
Engliſh language, the arrangement of words in, more 
refined than that of ancient languages, i. 143. But 
more limited, 144. The principles of general gram- 
mar ſeldom applied to it, 163. The important uſe 
of articles in, 169. All ſubſtantive nouns of inani- 
mate objects of the neuter gender, 172. The place 
of declenſion in, ſupplied by prepoſitions, 177. The 
various tenſes of Englith verbs, 191. _—_— 
| Ca 


n T3 

cal view of the Engliſh language, 200. The Celtic 
the primitive language of Britain, 201. The Teu- 
tonic tongue the baſis of our preſent ſpeech, 202. 


Its irregularities accounted for, 203. Its copiouſ- 
neis, 204. Compared with the French language, 


205, Its ſtyle characteriſed, 206. Its flexibility, 


208. Is more harmonious than is generally allowed, 
209. Is rather ſtrong than graceful, 210. Accent 
thrown farther back in Englith words, than in thoſe 
of any other language, 7b. General properties of the 
Engliſh tongue, 211. Why fo loofely and inaccu- 
rately written, 212. The fundamental rales oft ſyn- 
tax, common both to the Englith and Latin, 213. 
No author can gain eſteem if he docs not write with 
purity, 215. Grammatical ans recommended, 
ib. note. FT 

Ebi poetry, the ſtandards of, iii. 38. Is the higheſt 
effort of poetical genius, 215. The characters of, 
obſcured by critics, 216. Examination of Baflu's ac- 
count of the formation of the Iliad, ibid. Epic poe- 


try conſidered as to its moral tendency, 220. Pre- 


dominant character of, 222. Action of, 223. Epi- 
ſodes, 225. The ſubject ſhould be of remote date, 
228. Modern hiſtory more proper for dramatic 
writing than for epic poetry, 229. The ſtory muſt 
be intereſting and ſkilfully managed, ib. The in- 
trigue, 231. The queſtion conſidered, whether it 
ought to end ſucceſsfully, ibid. Duration of the ac- 
tion, 232. Characters of the perſonages, 233. The 
principal hero, 234. The machinery, 235. Nar- 
ration, 239. Looſe Obſervations, 240. 
Epiſcde, defined with reference to epic poetry, 11. 225. 
Rules for conduct of, 226. 
Epiſtolary writing, general remarks on, iii. 87. 
Eve, her character in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, iii. 296. 
Euripides, inſtance of his excellence in the pathetic, i ili. 
233442. note. His character as a tragic writer, 348. 
Exclamations, the proper uſe of, i. 420. Mode of their 
operation, 422. Rule for the employment of, 423. 


Exerciſe improves both bodily and mental powers, 


i. 23. 
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Exordium of a Diſcourle, the objects of, ii. 361. Rules 
for the compoſition of, 365. 

Explication of the ſubject. of a ſermon, obſervation on, 

ii. 386. 
F 

Face, Ken: the beauty of, complex; i. 102. 

Farquhar, his character as a dramatic writer, ui. 384. 

Fathers, Latin, character of their ſtyle of eloquence, 
ii. 210. 

Fenelon, archbiſhop, his parallel between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, ii. 205. His remarks on the compoſition 
of a ſermon, 376. Critical examination of his Adven- 
tures of Telemachus, iii. 186. | 

Fielding, a character of his novels, iii. 101. - | 

Figurative ftyle of language defined, i. 324. Is not 
a ſcholaſtic invention, but a natural effuſion of 
imagination, 325. How deſcribed by rhetoricians, 
326. Will not render a cold or empty compoſition 
intereſting, 329. The pathetic and ſublime reject 
figures of ſpeech, 330. Origin of, 331. How they 
contribute to the beauty of ſtyle, 338. Illuſtrate 
deſcription, 341. Heighten emotion, 342. The rhe- 
torical names and claſſes of figures frivolous, 345. 
The beauties of compoſition not dependent on 
tropes and figures, 11. 2. Figures muſt always rife 
naturally from the ſubject, ibid. Are not to be pro- 
tuſely uſed, 4. The talent of uſing derived from 
nature, and not to be created, 6. If improperly in- 
troduced, are a deformity, note, ibid. See Metaphor. 

Figure, conſidered as a ſource of beauty, i. 97. 

Figures of ſpeech, the origin of, i. 132. 


* of thought, among rhetoricians, defined, 


1. 326. 
Finde and deſign, conſidered as ſources of beauty, 
i. 105. 
Fleece, a poem, harmonious paſſage from, i. 320. 
Fontenelle, charatter of his Dialogues, iii. 85. 
French, Norman, when introduced into England, 
ls 201. 
French writers, general remarks on their ſtyle, 3 ii. 16. 
Floquence, 


I N D E Xx 


Eloquence, 175. 211. Freuen 9 Engliſh oratory 
compared, 2'4 


Frigidity in writing characteriſed, i i. 92. 
7 G 


Gay, a character of his paſtorals, iii. 148. 

Gender, of nouns, foundation of, i. 171. 

Genius Giſtinguiſhed from taſte, i. 48. Its import, 49. 
Includes taſte, 50. The pleaſures of the imagina- 
tion, a ſtriking teſtimony of Divine benevolence, 64. 
True, is nurſed by liberty, ii. 174. In orts and 
writing, why diſplayed more in one: age than in ano- 
ther, iii. 26, Was more vigorous in the ancicnts 
than in the moderns, 35. A general mediocrity of, 
now diffuſed, 37. 

Geſner, a character of his Liylls, 3 jii. 146. 

Geſtures, in public oratory. See Action. 

Gil Blas, of Le Sage, character of that novel, iii. 100. 


Girard, abbe, character of his Nee Frangois, 


1. 239 note. 

Gordon, inſtances of his unnatural diſpoſition of words, 
bs 278. 

Gorgiu of Leontium, the rhetorician, his character, 

18 

Gothic poetry, its character, iii. 113. | 

Gracchus, C. his declamations regulated by muſical 

rules, i. 301. 

Grammar, general, the i of, little attenidind to 
by writers, i. 162. The divifion of the ſeveral parts of 
ſpeech, 163. Nouns ſubſtantive, 165. Articles, 168. 
Number, gender, and caſe of nouns, 170. Prepofi- 
tions, 177. Pronouns, 183. Adjectives, 185 Verbs, 
188. Verbs the moſt artificial and complex of all 

the parts of Speech, 194. Adverbs, 196. Prepoſi- 
tions and conjunctions, 197. Importance of the 
ſtudy of grammar, 199. 

Grandeur. See Sublimity. 

Greece, ſhort account of the ancient republics of, ii. 177. 
Eloquence carefully ſtudied there, 179. Charafiers 

of the diſtinguiſhed orators of, ibid. Riſe and cha- 
racter of the rhetoricians, 183. 
Dd 2 
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Gree a muſical language, i. 128. 300. Its flexibility, 
207. Writers, diſtinguiſhed for ſimplicity, ii. 37. 
Guarini, character of his Paſtor Fido, iii. 149. 


Guicciardini, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 70. | 
＋ . 


Habaltul, ſublime repreſentagon of the Deity in, 
1 53. | 

Hark, explanatory ſimile cited fr om, i. 407. 

Hebrew poetry, in what points of view to be conſidered, 
iii. 189. The ancient pronunciation of, loſt, 190. 
Muſic and poetry, early cultivated among the He- 
brews, 192. Conſtruction of Hebrew poctry, 193. 
Is diſtinguiſhed by a conciſe, ſtrong, figurative ex- 
preſſion, 197. The metaphors employed in, ſuggeſt- 
ed by the climate and nature of the land of Judea, 
199. 204. Bold and ſublime inſtances of perſonifi- 
cation in, 205. Book of Proverbs, 207. Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, 208. Book of Job, 212. 
Helen, her character in the Illiad examined, iti. 250. 
Hell, the various deſcents into, given by epic poets, 
ſhew the gradual improvement of notions concern- 
ing a future State, iii, 287. | 


Henriade. See Voltaire. 


Herodotus, his character as an hiſtorian, ili. 49· 
Heroiſm, ſublime inſtances of, pointed out, i. 62. 
Hervey, character of his ſtyle, 3 11. 29. 
Hieroglyphics, the ſecond ſtage of the art of writing, 
i. 149. Of Egypt, 150. 

H. iftorians, modern, their advantages over the ancient, 
iii. 34. Ancient models of, 38. The objects of their 
duty, 41. Character of Polybius, 45. Of Thucy- 
- dides, 47. Of Herodotus and Thuanus, 49. Pri- 
mary qualities neceſſary in a hiſtorian, 51. Cha- 
racter of Livy and Salluſt, 53. Of Tacitus, 54. In- 
ſtructions and cautions to hiſtorians, 55. How to 
_ preſerve the dignity of narration, 59. How to ren- 
der it intereſting, ib. Danger of refining too much 
in drawing characters, 68. Character of the Italian 
hiſtorians, 69. The French and — 71. 


i/tory, 


n S iS 


Hiſtory, hs proper object and and of, 1. 41. True, 
the characters of, 42. The different claſſes of, 43. 
General Hiſtory, t 3 conduct of, 44. The 

neceſſary qualities of hiſtorical narration, 57. The 
propriety of introducing orations in hiſtory exa- 
mined, 65. And characters, 68. The Italians the 
beſt modern hiſtorians, 69. See Annals, Biography, | 
Memoirs, and Novels. 

Hogarth, his analyſis of beauty n i. 99. 

Homer, not acquainted with poetry as a ſyſtematic art, 
i. 45. Did not poſſeſs a refined taſte, 51. Inſtances 
of ſublimity in, 75. Is remarkable for the uſe of 
perſonification, 390. Story of the Iliad, iii. 243. 
Remarks on, 244. His invention and judgment in 
the conduct of the poem, 247. Advantages and 
defects ariſing from his narrative ſpeeches, 249. 

His characters, 250. His machinery, 252. His 
ſtyle, 254. His ſkill in narrative deſcription, 255. 
His ſimilies, 256. General character of his Odyſſey, 
258. Defects of the Odyſſey, 259. Compared with 
Virgil, 267. 

Hooker, a ſpecimen of his ſtyle, ii. 19. 

Horace, figurative paſſages cited from, i. 339. In- 
ſtance of mixed metaphor in, 367. Crouded meta- 
phors, 369. His character as a poet, iii. 39. 1 58. 
Was the reformer of ſatire, 168. | 

Humour, why the En gliſh poſſeſs this a more emi- 
nently than other nations, iii. 378. | 

 Hyperbole, an explanation of that figure, i. 376. Cau- 

tions for the uſe of, 377. Two kinds 378. 


- 


Ideas, abſtr act, entered into the firſt formonan of lan- 
guage, i. 167. | 

Jeremiah, his poetical character, iii. 211. See Lamen- 
tations. 


Liad, ſtory of, iii. 243. Remar 264 The prin- 
cipal characters, 249. Machinery 


» 252 
Imagination, 


1 ND: 3 

3 the pleaſures of, as ſpecified by Mr. Ad- 
diſon, i. 52. The powers of, to enlarge the ſphere 
of our pleaſures, a ſtriking inſtance of Divine bene- 
volence, 54 Is the ſource of Rur ative language, 

2 

e co conſidered as a ſource of pleaſure to taſte, 
i. 108. And deſcription, diſtinguiſhed, 111. 

 Tnferences from a ſei mon, the proper management of, 

ii. 414. 

| Infinity of ſpace, numbers, or duration, affect the mind 
with ſublime ideas, i. 56. 

Interjections the firſt elements of ſpeech, i i. 119. 

Interregation, inſtances of the happy uſe and effect of, 
i. 422. Mode of their operation, 423. Rule for 
uſing, ibid. 

Job, exemplification of the ſublimity of obſcurity i in the 
book of, i. 60. Remarks on the ſtyle of, iii. 191. 
The ſubject and poetry of, 212. Fine -paflage 

from, 213- . 
Jobnſon, his character of Dryden” s proſe ſtyle, ii. 21, 
note. His remarks on the ſtyle of Swift, 139. note. 
His character of 'Thomſon, iii. 176. note. His cha- 
rater of Dryden's comedies, 382. note. His cha- 
racter of Congreve, 384. note. | 
Jobnſon, Ben, his character as a dramatic poet, iii. 379 
{ſeus, the rhetorician, his character, ii. 187. | 
Jaiab, ſublime repreſentation of the Deity in, i. 74. 
His deſcription of the fall of the Aﬀyrian empire, 
401. His metaphors ſuited to the climate of Judea, 
iii. 199. 201. 203. His character as a poet, 210. 
Tfherates, the rhetorician, his character, ii. 184. 
Judea, remarks on the climate and natural circum- 
ſtances of that country, iii. 199. 
Judicial orations, what, ii. 221. 
Juvenal, a character of his ſatires, iii. 168. 


K 
Kaims, lord, his ſeverc cenſures of Engliſh comedies, 


Ill. 385. 
King be errantry, foundation of the Romances concern- 


ing, ili. 97. 3 
AKnoruledge 
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Knowledge an eſſential requiſite for eloquence, ili. 9. 
1 progres of, in favour of the moderns, upon a 

compariſon with the ancients, 33. The acquiſi- 
tion of, difficult 1 in former . 36. 


3 
Lend of Jeremiah, the moſt perfect elegiac com- 
poſition in the ſacred ſcriptures, iii. 208. 
Landſcape, conſidered as an aſſemblage of deautifuk ob- 
jets, Þ.10% 
Language, the improvement of, ſtudied even by rude 
nations, i. 2. In what the true improvement of lan- 
guage conſiſts, 3. Importance of the ſtudy of lan- 
guage, 4. Defined, 115. The preſent refinements 
of, 116. Origin and progreſs of, 118. The firſt 
elements of, 119. Analogy between words and 
things, 121. The great aſſiſtance afforded by geſ- 
tures, 125. The Chineſe language, 127. The Greek 


and Roman languages, 128. Action much uſed by 


ancient orators and players, 129. Roman panto- 
mimes, 130. Great difference between ancient and 
modern pronunciation, ib. Figures of ſpeech, the 
origin of, 132. Figurative ſtyle of American lan- 
guages, 134. Cauſe of the decline of figurative 
language, 136. The natural and original arrange- 
ment of words in ſpeech, 139. The arrangement 
of words in modern languages, different from that 
of the ancients, 142. An exemplification, 143. 
Summary of the foregoing obſervations, 146. Its 
wonderful powers, 343. All language ſtrongly 
tinctured with metaphor, 351. In modern produc- 
tions, often better than the ſubjects of them, ii. 163. 
Written and oral, diſtinction between, iii. 15. SCC 
Grammar, Style and Writing. 

Latin language, the pronunciation of, muſical and 
9 ſticulating, i i. 128. 300. The natural arrangement 
of words in, 140. The want of articles a defect 1 in, 
169. Remarks on words deemed ſynonymous in, 
232. 

1 an eſſential requiſite for eloquence, | iii. 10. 


Lebanon, metaphorical alluſions to, in Hebrew Poetry, 5 


111. 200. 


Lee, 
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Lee, drtravagant hyperbole quoted from, i. 380. His 
character as a tragic poct, iii. 358. 

Liberty, the nurſe of true genius, ii. 174. 

Literary compoſition, importance of the ſtudy of lan- 
guage, preparatory to, i. 6. The beauties of, inde- 
finite, 106, To what claſs the pleaſures e! 


from eloquence, poctry, and fine writing, are to be » | 


referred, 109. The beauties of, not dependent on 

tropes and figures, i ii. 2. The different kinds of, diſ- 

tinguiſhed, iti. 41. See Hiſſory, Poetry, &c. 

TLivy, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 53. 61. 

Locke, general character of his ſtyle, ii. 25. The ſtyle 
of his Treatiſe on Human underſtanding, compared 

With the writings of Lord Shatteſbury, iii. 81. | 

Longinus, ſtrictures on his Treatiſe on the Sublime, i. 

70. His account of the contequences of liberty, ii. 
174 His ſententious opinion of Homer” S Oayſſey, 
111. 258. 

Lopez de la Vega, his character as a dramatic poet, 


111. 375 


Love, too much importance and frequency allowed to, 


on the modern ſtage, iii. 336. 

* Lowth's Engliſh Grammar recommended, i. 215. note. 
271. note. His character of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Ii. 211. 

Lucan, inſtance of his deſtroying a ſublime bean 
of Cæſar, by amplification, i. 79. Extravagant hy- 
perbole fr om, 380. Critical examination of his 
Pharſalia, iii. 269. The ſubject, NG Characters 
and conduct of the ſtory, 271. | 

Lucian, Character of his Dialogues, iii. 8 5. | 

Luctetius, his ſublime repreſentation of the dominion 
of ſuperſtition over mankind, i. 60. note. The moſt 
admired paſſages in his Treatiſe De Rerum Natura, 

111. 16 | 

Lufud. at Camoens. | 

Lyric poetry, the peculiar character of, iii. 152. Four 
claſſes ot odes, 154. Characters of the moſt emi- 
nent lyric pots, 157. 

Lalias, the rhetorician, his character, ii. 187. _ 
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| Macbiavel, his character as an hiſtorian, ii i. 70, 
Machinery, the great uſe of, in epic poetry, ili. 235. 
Cautions for the uſe of, 237. 252. | 


Mackenzie, Sir George, inſtance of regular climax in 


his pleadings, i. 428. 
Man, by nature both a poet and muſician, iii. 108, 
Marivaux, a character of his novels, iii. 101. 


Marmontel, his comparative remarks on French, Eng- 


liſh, and Italian poetry, iii. 127. note. 
Marſy, Fr. his contraſt between the characters of Cor- 
neille and Racine, iii. 353. note, 


Maſſillon, extract from a celebrated ſermon of his, it. 


315. note. Encomium on, by Louis XIV. 321. His 
artful diviſion of a text, 381. 


Memoirs, their claſs in hiſtorical compoſition aſſigned, 


iii. 73. Why the French are fond of this kind of 


writing, 74. 
Metalepſis, in figurative language, explained, 1. 30 


Metaphor, in figurative ſtyle, explained, i. 348. 350. 


All language ſtrongly tinctured with, 351. Ap- 


proaches the neareſt to painting of all the figures 
of ſpeech, 353. Rules to be obſerved i in the conduct 
of, 356. See Allegory. 

AM etaftaſio, his character as a dramatic writer, iii. 355 
Metonomy, in figurative ſtyle, explained, i. 352. 


Mexico, hiſtorical pictures the records of that empire, 


1, 148. 


Milo, narrative of the rencounter between him and 


Clodius, by Cicero, ii. 384 

Milton, inſtances of ſublimity in, 1. 58. 82. 86. Of har- 
mony, 297- 318. Hyperbolical ſentiments of Satan 
in, 379. Striking inſtances of perſonification in, 399. 
392. 393. Excellence of his deſcriptive poetry, iii. 


178. Who the proper hero of his Paradiſe Loſt, 
235. Critical examination of this poem, 293- His 


ſublimity characteriſed, 296. His language and ver- 
| fification, 298. 

Modern. See Ancients. 

Kaen his character as a dramatic poet, ili. 377. 
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DNenboads, lord, his obſervations o on Engliſh and Latin | 

verſe, iii. 122. note. 
| Monotony in language, often the reſult of too great at- 

tention to muſical arrangement, i. 310. | 

Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, a character of ber epiſ- 

_ tolary ſtyle, iii. 94. | 

Monteſquieu, character of his ſtyle, ii Ho | 

Monumental inſcriptions, the numbers ſuited to the ſtyle, 
1. 216. | 

Moralt, M. his ſevere cenſure of Engliſh comedy, i ili. 386. 

More, Dr. Henry, character of his divine 1 
may $3. -- 

Motion, conkdered a as 2 ſource of beauty, i. 100. 

Morte, M. de la, his obſervations on lyric poetry, tit. 
156. note. Remarks on his criticiſm on Homer, 
25 7. note. Ls | 

Mufic, its influence on the paſſions, iii. 109. Its union 


with poetry, ib. Their re injurious to each, 
118. 


N 


Nai vetẽ, import of that French term, ii. 36. 

Narration, an important point in pleadings at the bar, 
11. 381. 

Night ſcenes, commonly ſublime, i. 58. | 

Nom melody of the Athenians, what, i. 30. 

Novels, a ſpecies of writing, not fo inſignificant as may 
be imagined, iii. 94. Might be employed for very 
uſeful purpoſes, 95. Riſe and progreſs of fictitious 
hiſtory, 96. Characters of the moſt celebrated ro- 
mances and novels, 98. | 

Novelty conſidered as a ſource of beauty, i. 108. 

Nowns, ſubſtantives, the foundation of all grammar, i. 
165. Number, gender, and caſes of, 170. 


O 


Olſcurity, not unfavourable to ſublimity, i. 60. Of 
ſtyle, owing to indiſtinct conceptions, 220. 
8 | O de, 
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Ode, the nature of, defined, iii. 152. thas diſtincrion- 


of, 154. Obſcuri ity and irregularity, the great faults 
in, I 
Odyſſey, general character of, iii. 258. Defedts of, 259. 
Oedipus, an improper character for the ſtage, iii. 334. 
Orators, ancient, declaimed in recitative, i. 1 28. 
Orations, the three kinds of, diſtinguiſhed by the anei- 
ents, ii, 121. be preſant diſtinctions of, 222. 
'Fhoſe in popular aſſemblies conſidered, 223. Pre- 
pared ſpeeches not to be truſted to, 228. Neceſſary 
degrees of premeditation, 229. Method, 230. Style 
and expreſſion, 231. Impetuoſity, 233. Attention 
to decorums, 236. Delivery, 239. 417. The ſeve- 
ral parts of a regular oration, 360. Introduction, 
361. Introduction to replies, 373. Introduction 
to Sermons, 374. Diviſion of a diſcourſe, 375. 
Rules for dividing it, 378. Explication, 381. The 
argumentative part, 388. The pathetic, 400. The 
peroration, 414. Virtue neceſſary to the perfection 
of eloquence, iii. 4. Deſcription of a true or ator, 8. 
Qualifications for, 9. The beſt ancient writers ou 
oratory, 20. 39. The uſe made of orations by the 
ancient hiſtorians, 66. See Eloquence. 
Oriental poetry, more characteriſtical of an age than of 
a country, ili. 112. 
ſtyle of ſcripture language, i. 135. 
Orient Furioſo. See Ariaſto. | 
O Man, inſtances of ſublimity in his works, i. 77. Cor- 
rect metaphors, 364. Confuſed mixture of meta- 
phorical and plain language in, 365. Fine apoſ- 
trophe in, 399. Delicate ſimile, 408. Lively de- 
ſcriptions in, iii. 183. | 
Otbay, his character as a tragic poet, iii. 359. 


P 


Pantomime, an entertainment of Roman origin, i. 130. 

Parables, Eaſtern, their general vehicle for the convey- 
ance of truth, iii. 204. 

Paradiſe Loft, critical review of that poem, iii. 293. 
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The characters in, 295. Soblimity of, 296. Lan- 
guage and verification, 298. 

Parentheſis, cautions for the uſe of them, i. 246. 

Paris, his character in the Iliad, examined, iii. 250. 

Parliament of Great Britain, why eloquence has never 
been ſo powerful an inſtrument in, as in the ancient 
popular aſſemblies of Greece and Rome, ii. 217. 

Parnel, his character as a deſcriptive poet, iii. 177. 

Pareictes, cautions for the uſe of them, i. 271. Ought 

never to cloſe ſentences, 286. | 

Paſſion, the ſource of oratory, ii. 171. 

Paſſions, when and how to be addreſſed by orators, ii. 
400. The orator muſt feel emotions before he can 
communicate them/ to others, 406. The language 
of, 4075. Poets addreſs themſelves to the paſſions, 
iii. 104. 

Paſtoral poetry, inquiry into its origin, iii. 131. A 
threefold view of paſtoral life, 134. Rules for paſ- 
toral writing, 135. Its ſcenery, 137. Characters, 
139. Subjects, 142. Comparative merits of an- 
cient paſtoral writers, 145. And of moderns, 145. 

Pathetic, the proper management of, in a diſcourſe, ii. 
400. Fine inſtance of, from Gievra, 410. 

| Pauſes, the due uſes of, in public ſpeaking, ii. 429. 
In poetry, 431. iii. 123. 

Pericles, the firſt who brought eloquence to any degree 
of perfection, ii. 181. His general character, ib. 

Period. See Sentence. | 

 Perſomification, the peculiar advantages of the Engliſh 
language in, i. 174. Limitations of gender in, ib. 
Objections againſt the practice of, anſwered, 383. 
The diſpoſition to animate the objects about us, na- 
tural to mankind, 384. This diſpoſition may ac- 
count for the number of heathen divinities, 385. 
Three degrees of this figure, ibid. Rules for the 
management of the higheſt degree of, 394. Cau- 
tion for the ule of, in proſe compoſitions, 397. See 
Apoſtrophe. | 

Perſius, a character of his Satires, iii. 168. 

Perſpicuity, eſſential to a good Rs i. 219. Not mere- 


ly 
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ly a negative virtue, 220. The three qualities of, 
2A 1. 

Perſuaſion, diſtinguiſhed from conviction, ii. 168. Ob- 

jection brought from the abuſe of this art, anſwered, 
169. Rules for, 225. 

Peruvians, their method of tranſmitting their thoughts 
to each other, 1. 152. 

Petronius Arbiter, his addreſs to the ennie of his 
time, ii. 208. 5 

Pbarſalia. See Lucan. | 

Pherecydes of Scyros, the firſt proſe writer, 1. 136. 

Philips, character of his paſtorals, ili. 14). | 

Philoſophers, modern, their ſuperi n over the ancient, 

unqueſtionable, ili. 33. 

 Phileſophy, the proper ſtyle of writing adapted to, iii. 78. 

Proper embelliſhments for, 79. | | 

Pictures, the firſt eſſay toward writing, i. 148. 

Pindar, his character as a lyric poet, ili. 157. 

Pitcairn, Dr. extravagant hyperbole cited from, i. 382. 

Plato, character of his dialogues, iii. 83. 

Plautus, his character as a dramatic poet, iii. 374. 

Pleaders at the bar, inſtructions to, ii. 261. 38 t. 

Pliny's Letters, general character of, iii. go. 

Plutarch, his character as a biographer, iii. 74. 

Poetry, 1 in what ſenſe deſcriptive, and in what imitative, 
i. 112. Is more ancient than proſe, 135. Source 
of the pleaſure we receive from the figurative ſtyle 
of, 291. Teſt of the merit of, 413. Whence the 
difficulty of reading poetry ariſes, f ii. 431. Com- 
pared with oratory, iii. 2. Epic, the ſtandards of, 

38. Definition of poetry, 104. Is addreſſed to the 

imagination and the paſſions, ibid. Its origin, 106. 
In what ſenſe older than proſe, ib. Its union with 
muſic, 109. Ancient hiſtory and inſtruction firſt 
conveyed in poetry, 111. Oriental, more charac- 
teriſtical of an age than of a country, 112. Gothic, 
Celtic, and Grecian, 113. Origin of the different 
kinds of, 115. Was more vigorous in its firſt rude 
eſſays than under refinement, 117. Was injured by 
the ſeparation of mulic from it, 118. Metrical feet, 

| invention 
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invention of, 120. "Theſe meaſures not erbte 9 
Engliſh poetry, 121. Engliſh heroic verſe, the ſtruc- 
ture of, 123. French poetry, 124. Rhime and 
blank verſe compared, 126. Progreſs of Engliſh 
voerſification, 13e. Paſtorals, 131. Lyrics, 152. 
Didactic poetry, 16. Deſcriptive poetry, 172. He- 
brew poetry, 189. Epic poetry, 215. Poetic cha- 
racters, two kinds of, 234. Dramatic poetry, 302. | 
Pointing, cannot correct a confuſed ſentence, i. 263. 
Politics, the ſcience of, why ill underſtood among the 
ancients, iii. 52. | 
Polybius, his character as an hiſtorian, i lll. 4 5 | 
Pope, criticiſm on a paſſage in his Homer, i. 81. Proſe 
ecimen from, conliſting of ſhort ſentences, 245. 
Aves ſpecimens of his ſtyle, 279. 290. Confuſed 
mixtures of metaphorical and plain language in, 362. 
Mixed metaphor in, 368. Confuſed perſonitica- 
tion, 395. luſtance of his fondneſs for antitheſes, 
420. Character of his epiſtolary writings, iii. 92. 
Criticiſm on, 16. Conſtruction of his verſe, 125. 
Peculiar character of his verſification, 130. His 
paſtorals, 142. 147. His ethic epiſtles, 170. The 
merits of his various poems examined, ib. Charac- | 
ter of his tranſlation of Homer, 254. 
Preciſion in language, in what it conſiſts, i. 224. The 
importance of, 225. 247. Requiſites to, 239. 
Preppſitions, whether more ancient than the declenſion 
of nouns by caſes, i. 178. Whether more uſeful and 
beautiful, 180. Dr. Campbell's obſ.rvations on, 
183. note. heir great uſe in ſpeech, > | 
Prior, allegory cited from, i. 373. 
Pronouns, their uſe, varieties, and caſes, i ws 183. Rela- 
tive, inſtances illuſtrating the importance of their 
proper poſition in a ſentence, 251. | 
Pronunciation, diſtinctneſs of, nccellary 1 in ty ſpeak- 
ing, ii. 423. Tones of, 435. | 
Proverbs, book of, a didactic poem, iii. 207. 
Pſalm xvii. ſublime repreſentation of the Deity in, i. 
73. Ixxzth, a fine allegory from, 373. Remarks on 
the poctic conſtruction of the Pſalms, iii. 193. 201. 
| Pulpit, 
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Pulpit, the eloquence of defined, ii. 171. Engliſh and 
French ſermons compared, 214. The practice of 
reading ſermons in England diſadvantageous to ora- 


tory, 218. The art of perſuaſion reſigned to the 
puritans, 219. Advantages and diſadvantages of 


pulpit-eloquence, 290. Rules for preaching, 294. 


The chief characteriſtics of pulpit eloquence, 297. 
Whether it is beſt to read ſermons, or deliver them 


extempore, 310. Pronunciation, 311. Remarks on 


French Sermons, 312. Cauſe of the dry argumen- 
tative ſtyle of Engliſh ſermons, 315. General ob- 


ſervations, 318. | 


Pyſiſtratus, the firſt who cultivated the arts of ſpeech, 
il. 180. | 


Q. 


Juinctilian, his ideas of taſte, i. 21. note. His account 


of the ancient diviſion of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, 


164. note. His remarks on the importance of the 
ftudy of Grammar, 199. On perſpicuity of ſtyle, 
219. 231. On climax, 283. On the ſtructure of 
ſentences, 288. Which ought not to offend the 
car, 291. 308. His caution againſt too great an at- 


tention to harmony, 312. His caution againſt mix- 


ed metaphor, 365. His fine apoſtrophe on the death 
of his ſon, 400. His rule for the uſe of ſimilies, 414. 
His direction for the uſe of figures of ſtyle, ii. 5. 
His diſtinctions of ſtyle, 10. 27. His inſtructions for 


good writing, 50. 51. His character of Cicero's ora- 


tory, 200, His inſtructions to public ſpeakers 
for preſerving decorums, 236. His inſtructions to 
judicial pleaders, 263. His obſervations on exor- 
diums to replies in debate, 373. On the proper di- 
viſion of an oration, 377. His mode of addreſſing 
the paſſions, 406. His lively repreſentation of the 
effects of depravity, iii. 6. Is the beſt ancient writer 
on oratory, 23. 1 8 55 
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Kacine, his character as a tragic poet, iii. 35 2. 
KNamſay, Allan, character of his Gentle Shepherd, iii. 180. 
Rapin, P. remarks on his parallels between Greek and 
Roman writers, it. 204. | ; 
Retz, cardinal de, character, of his Memoirs, iii. 74. 
Rhetoricians, Grecian, riſe and character of, ii. 183. 
Rhyme, in Engliſh verſe, unfavourable to ſublimity, i. 
5. And blank verſe compared, iii. 1 27. The for- 
mer, why improper in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, 129. The firſt introduction of couplets in 
ngliſh poetry, 130. | | 
Richardſon, a character of his novels, iii. 102. 
Ridicule, an inſtrument often miſapplied, ii. 363. 
Robinſon Cruſce, a character of that novel, iii. 101, 
Romance, derivation of the term, iii. 98. See Novels. 
Ronians, derived their learning from Greece, jj. 194. 
Compatiſon between them and the Greeks, 196. 
Hiſtorical view of their eloquence, 197. Oratorical 
character of Cicero, 198. Ara of the deeline of 
__ _ eloquence among, 206. | 
Ronſſeau, Jean Baptiſte, his character as a lyric poet, 
111. 159. FIN 
Rowe, ph character as a tragic poet, iii. 359. 
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Salluſt, his character as an hiſtorian, ii. $3. 
Sanazarius, his piſcatory eclogues, iii. 146. 

Satan, examination of his character in Milton's Para- 
diſe Loft, iii. 206, 55 6 
Satire, poetical, general remarks on the ſtyle of, iii. 167. 
Saxon language, how eſtabliſhed in England, i. 201. 
Scenes, dramatic, what, and the proper conduct of, 

ili. 324. 7 . | 
Are, ſacred, the figurative ſtyle of, remarked, i. 

135. The traſlators of, happy in ſuiting their num- 

bers to the ſubject, 316. Fine apoſtrophe in, 401. 

Preſent us with the moſt ancient monuments of poe- 

try extant, iii. 189. The diverſity of ſtyle in the 

| TT. ſeveral 
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ſeveral books of, 190. The Pfalms of David, 192. 
No other writings abound with ſuch bold and ani- 
mated figures, 198. Parables, 205. Bold and ſub- 
lime inſtances of perſonification in, ibid. Book of | 
Proverbs, 207. Lamentations of Jeremiah, 208. 1 
Scuderi, madam, her romances, iii. 99. 55 
Seneca, his frequent antitheſes cenſured, i. 418. Cha- 1 
racter of his general ſtyle, ii. 16. iii. 81. His epiſ- 
tolary writings, 86. | | | 
Sentence in language, definition of, i. 242. Diſtin- 
guiſhed into long and ſhort, 243. A variety in, to 
be ſtudied, 246. The properties eſſential to a per- 
fect ſentence, 247. A principal rule for arranging 
the members of, 248. Poſition of adverbs, 249. a 
And relative pronouns, 251. Unity of a ſentence, "i 
rules for preſerving, 257. Pointing, 263. Paren- 
theſes, 264. Should always be brought to a per- 
_ fect cloſe, 265. Strength, 268. Should be cleared 
of redundancies, 270. Due attention to particles re- 
commended, 271. The omiſſion of particles ſome- 
times connects objects cloſer together, 276. Direc- 
tions for placing the important words, 277. Climax, 
282. A like order neceſſary to be obſerved in all 
aſſertions or propoſitions, 284. Sentences ought 
not to conclude with a feeble word, 285. Funda- 
mental rule in the conſtruction of, 292. Sound not 
to be diſregarded, 294. Two circumſtances to be 
attended to for producing harmony in, 295. 306. 
| Rules of the ancient rhetoricians for this purpoſe, 
298. Why harmony much leſs ſtudied now than 
formerly, 299. Engliſh words cannot be ſo exactly 
meaſured by metrical feet, as thoſe of Greek and | 
Latin, 304. What is required for the muſical cloſe _ | 
of a ſentence, 310. Unmeaning words introduced 
merely to round a ſentence, a great blemiſh, ibid. 
Sounds ought to be adapted to ſenſe, 313. 
Sermons, Englith, compared with French, ii. 214. Uni- 
ty an indiſpenſable requiſite in, 299. The ſubject 
ought to be preciſe and particular, 300. The ſubject 
not to be exhauſted, 301. Cautions againſt drynels, 
303. And againſt conforming to faſhionable modes 
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of preaching, 306. Style, 307. Quaint expreſſions, 
309. Whether beſt to be written or delivered ex- 
tempore, 310. Delivery, 311. Remarks on French 
Sermons, 312. Cauſe of the dry argumentative 
Style of Engliſh Sermons, 315- General obſerva- 
tions, 318. Remarks on the proper diviſion of, 
376. Concluſion, 414. Delivery, 417. 

Sevigne madam de, character of her letters, iii. 93. 
Shafteſbury, lord, obſervations on his ſtyle, 1. 228. 246. 
261. 279. 281. 313. 370. His general character as 
a writer, ii. 42. | 
Shakeſpeare, the merit of his plays examined, 1. 47. 
Was not poſſeſſed of a refined taſte, 51. Inſtance of 
his improper uſe of metaphor, 359. 366. i6. Exhi- 
bits paſſions in the language of nature, iti. 342. His 
—_— as a tragic poct, 3 356. As a comic poet, 


Son fone, his paſtoral ballad, iii. 148. : | 

Shepherd, the proper character of, in paſtor al deſcrip- 
tion, iii. 140. 

Sheridan, his didinAion bete ideas and cations, 
Ii. 436. note. 

Sherlock, biſhop, fine inſtance of perſonification cited 
from his ſermons, i. 388. A happy alluſion cited 
from his ſermons, ii. 309. note. 

Silius Italicus, his ſublime repreſentation of 1 Hannibal, 
i. 64. note. | 

Simile diſtinguiſhed from metaphor,, i. 351. 405. 
Sources of the pleaſure they afford, ibid. TWO kinds 
of, 406. Requilites in, 409. Rules for, 412. * 

cal propriety to be adhered to in, 416. | 
Simplicity, applied to ſtyle, diet ſenſes of the term, 

. 32. 

1755 improper uſe of A ſtyle, cited from, 
388. nete. | 
Solomon's long, eferiptive beauties of, ili. 182. 

Songs, Runic, the origin of Gothic hiſtory, iii. 111. 

Sophifls of Greece, rife and character of, ii. 183. 

Sophocles, the plots of his tragedies remarkably ſimple, 
ili. 314. Excelled in the pathetic, 342. His character 
as a tragic poet, 348. 

S2r row, why the emotions of, excited by tr agedy, « com- 
municate plcaſure, iii. 321. 

| Szunds, 
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Sounds, of an awful nature, affect us with ſublimity, i. 


56. Influence of, in the formation of words, 121. 


HSpealer, public, muſt be directed more by his ear than 


by rules, i. 305. 
* general character of that publication, ii. 58. 


Critical examination of thoſe papers that treat of the 


pleaſures of imagination, 60. 


Speech, the power of, the diſtinguiſhing privilege of 
mankind, 1. 1. The grammatical diviſion of, into 


eight parts not logical, 164. Of the ancients, regu- 


lated by muſical rules, 301. 

Strada, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 71. 

Style in language defined, i. 217. The difference of, in 
different countries, 218. The qualities of a good 

_ ſtyle, ibid. Perſpicuity, 219. Obſcurity, owing to 
indiſtin& conceptions, 220. Three requiſite quali- 
ties in perſpicuity, 221. Precifion, 224. A looſe 
ſtyle, from what it proceeds, 226. Too great an at- 
tention to preciſion renders a ſtyle dry and barren, 


240. French diſtinction of ſtyle, 244. The charac- 


ters of, flow from peculiar modes of thinking, it. 7. 
Different ſubjects require a different ſtyle, 8. An- 
cient diſtinctions of, 9. The different kinds of, 11. 
Conciſe and diffuſive, on what occaſions, proper, 12. 


Nervous and feeble, 17. A harſh ſtyle, from what 


it proceeds, 19. Æra of the formation of our pre- 
ſent ſtyle, 20. Dry manner deſcribed, 22. A plain 


ſtyle, 23. Neat ſtyle, 25. Elegant ſtyle, 26. Florid 
ſtyle, 27. Natural ſtyle, 31. Different ſenſes of 


the term ſimplicity, 32. The Greek writers diſtin- 
guiſhed for ſimplicity, 37. Vehement ſtyle, 46. Ge- 
neral directions how to attain a good ſtyle, 49. Imi- 
tation dangerous, 54. Style not to be ſtudied to the 


negle& of thoughts, 56. Critical examination * 


thoſe papers in the Spectator that treat of the plea- 
ſures of imagination, 60. Critical examination of a 


paſſage in Swift's writings, 140. General obſerva- 
tions, 161. See Eloquence. 


Sublimit/ of external objects, and ſublimity in writing 


diſtinguiſhed, . i 54. Its impreſſions, 55. Of ſpace, 
56. Of ſounds, ibid. Violence of the elements, 57. 


Solemnity 
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Solfmnity bordering on the tene 58. Obſcurity, 
not unfavour able to, 60. In buildings, 62. He- 
roiſm, ibid. Great virtue, 64. Whether there is 
any one fundamental quality in the ſources of ſub- 
lime, 65. | 

Sublimity in writing defined, i. 69. Er -rors in Longi- 
nus pointed out, 70. The moſt ancient writers af- 
ford the moſt ſtriking inſtances of ſublimity, 72. 
Sublime repreſentation of the Deity in Pſalm xviii. 

And in the prophet Habakkuk, ibid. In Moſes 
and Iſaiah, 74. Inſtances of ſublimity in Homer, 
75. In Offian, 77. Amplification injurious to ſub- 
limity, 78. Rhyme in Engliſh verſe, unfavourable 
to, 80. Strength eſſential to ſublime writing, 83. 
A proper choice of circumſtances eflential to ſublime 
deſcription, 85. Strictures on Virgils deſcription 
of Mount Etna, 86. The proper ſources of the ſub- 
lime, 88. Sublimity conſiſts in the thought, not in 
the words, 90. The faults oppoſed to the ſub- 
lime, 92. 

Sully, duke de, tharatter of his Memoirs, iii. 74. 

Superſtition, ſublime repreſentation of its dominion over 
mankind, from Lucretius, i. 60. note. 

Swift, obſervations on his ſtyle, i. 223. 240. 262. 289. 
313. General character of ls ſtyle, ii. 24. Critical 
examination of the beginning/of his propoſal/for 
correcting, &c. the Engliſh tqngue, 140. Conclu- | 
ding obſervations, 161. His language, iii. 16. Cha- 
racter of his epiſtolary writing, 2. | 

Syllables, Englith, cannot be ſo exactly les 6 me- 

--  tmical feet, as thoſe of Greek a Latin, i. 304- 

Synecdoche, in figurative ſtyle, explained, i. 348. 

Synonymous words, obſervations on, i. 231. 


Tacitus, character of his ſtyle, ii. 12. is character as 


an hiſtorian, iii. 54. His happy manner of intro- 
ducing incidental obſervations, 56. Inſtance of his 
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ſucceſsful talent in hiſtorical painting, 6 5. His de- 
fects as a writer, 66. 


Taſſo, a paſſage from his Gieruſalemme diſtinguiſhed by 
the harmony of numbers, i. 318. Strained ſenti- 
ments in his paſtorals, iii. 140. Character of his 
Aminta, 149. Critical examination of his 2 ih 
„ 
Taſte, true, the uſes of, in common n life,! i. 13. Defi- 
1 of, 19. Is more or leſs common to all men, 
| Is an improveable faculty, 23- How to be re- 
fined, 24. Is aſſiſted by reaſon, 26. A good heart 
requiſite to a juſt taſte, 27. Delicacy and correct- 
neſs the characters of perfect taſte, 28. Whether 
there be any ſtandard of taſte, 32. 'The diverſity of, 
in different men, no evidence of their taſtes being 
corrupted, 33. The teſt of, referred to the concur- 
ring voice of the poliſhed part of mankind, 3g. 
| Diſtinguiſhed from genius, 48. 'The ſources of plea- 
ſure in, 51. The powers of, enlarge the ſphere of 
our pleaſures, 53. Imitation, as a ſource of plea- 
ſure, 108. Muſic, 109. To what claſs the pleaſures 


received from cloquence, poetry, and fine writing 
are to be referred, ibid. 


| Telemachus. See Feb 
Temple, Sir William, obſcreationa on his fiyle, i 1. 227. 


Specimens, 244. 260. 266. 273. 307. His general 
character as a writer, ii. 39. 


Terence, beautiful inſtance of gapliehy from, ii. 37. 
His character as a dramatic writer, iii. 374. 
Terminations of words, the variations of, in the Greek 


and Latin languages, favourable to the liberty of 
tranſpoſition, i. 144. 


Theecritus, the earlieſt known writer of paſtorals, 3 iii. 


133. His talent in painting rural ſcenery, 137. 
Character of his paſtorals, 145. 


Thomſon, fine paſſage from, where he animates all na- 
ture, i. 391. Character of his Seaſons, iii. 175. His 
elogium by Dr. Johnſon, 176. note. | 

Thuanus, his character as an hiſtorian, iii. 49- 

Thucydides, his character as an n-Ditorian, 3 Ill, 47. Mu 

> 
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the firſt who introduced orations in hiſtorical nar- 
ration, 66. 

Tillotſon, archbiſhop, obſervations on his ſtyle, i. 227. 

255. * 359. General character of, as a writer, 
ii. 38. 

Tones, the due management of, in public ſpeaking, 
11. 4 

ET aces the ancient rhetoricians, explained, 
11. 389. 

"Tas tg how . from comedy, iii. 300. 
More particular definition of, 301. Subject and 
conduct of, 303. Riſe and progreſs of, 306. The 
three dramatic unities, 312. Diviſion of the repre- 
ſentation into acts, 316. The cataſtrophe, 319. 
Why the ſorrow excited by tragedy communicates 
pleaſure, 321. The proper idea of ſcenes, and how 
to be conducted, 324. Characters, 331. Higher 
degrees of morality inculcated by modern, than by 

ancient tragedy, 335. Too great uſe made of the 
paſſion of love, on the modern ſtages, 336. All tra- 
gedies expected to be pathetic, 337. The proper 
uſe of moral reflections in, 343. The proper ſtyle 
and verſification of, 344. Brief view of the Greek 
ſtage, 346. French tragedy, 350. Engliſh tragedy, 

355. Concluding obſervations, 360. | 

Tropes, a definition of, i. 326. Origin of, 330. The 

rhetorical diſtinctions among, frivolous, 345. 

Turnus, the character of, not favourably treated in the 

E᷑neid, iii. 264. | 

Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims, a romance writer, 
iii. 98. 

Tipugraphical figures of TOY what, i i. 424. 


3 


Vanbrugb, his character as a dramatic writer, iii. 383. 
Verba, their nature and office explained, 1. 188. No 
ſentence complete without a verb expreſſed or im- 
plied, 189. The tenſes, 190. The advantage of 
| | | Engliſh 
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Engliſh over the Latin, in the variety of tenſes, 192. 
Active and paſhve, ibid. Are the molt artificial and 
complex of all the parts of ſpeech, 1 

V. erſe, blank, more favourable to ſublimity than rhyme, 
i. 82. Inſtructions for the reading of, ii. 432. Con- 
ſtruction of, iii. 126. 

Virgil, inſtances of ſublimity in, i. 59. 84. 86. Of har- 
mony, 319. 321. Simplicity of language, 329. Fi- 

_ gurative language, 346. 386. 399. Specimens of his 
paſtoral deſcriptions, ili. 135. note. 141. Character 

of his paſtorals, 145. His Georgics, a perfect model 
of didactic poetry, 163. The principal beauties in 
the Georgics, 166. Beautiful deſcriptions in his 
Aneid, 183. Critical examination of that poem, 

259. Compared with Homer, 267. 

Virtue, high degrees of, a ſource of the ſublime, i. 64. 

A neceſſary ingredient to form an eloquent oratory 

1 

Viſion, the figure of ſpeech ſo termed, in what it con- 
ſiſts, i. 425. 

Unities, dramatic, the advantages of adhering to, ili. 
312. Why the moderns are leſs reſtricted to the 
unities of time and place than the ancients, 326. 

Voice, the powers of, to be ſtudied in public ſpeaking, 
11. 420. 

Voiture, character of his epiſtolary writings, lll. 93. 

Voltaire, his character as an hiſtorian, itt. 77. Critical 

examination of his Henriade, 289. His argument 

for the uſe of rhyme in dramatic compoſitions, 345. 

His character as a tragic poet, 355. 


Veſſius, Joannes Gerardus, character of his writings on 
eloquence, 111. 21. 


W 


| Waller, the firſt Engliſh poet who . couplets 
into vogue, iii. 130. 
Wit is to be very ſparingly uſed at the bar, ii. 269. 
Words, obſolete, and new coined, incongruous with 
| purity of ſtyle, i. 221. Bad conſequences of their be- 
ing ill choſen, 224- Obſervations on thoſe termed 
ene 
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fynonymous, 231. Conſidered with reference to 
found, 296. 

Words and things, inftances of the analogy between, 
| „ 21 
Writers of Genius, why they have been more nume- 

rous in one age than another, iii. 27. Four happy 

ages of, pointed out, ib. 25 
Writing, two kinds of, diſtinguiſhed, 1. 147. Pictures 
the firſt eſſay in, 148. Hicroglyphic, the ſecond, 
149. Chineſe characters, 152. Arithmetical * 
gures, 153. The conſiderations which led to the in- 
vention of an alphabet, 154. Cadmus's alphabet 
the origin of that now uſed, 157. Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the materials uſed to receive writing, 158. 
General remarks, 159. See Grammar. 


* . 
Younge, Dr. his poetical character, i. 371. Too fond of 


antitheſes, 419. The merit of his works examined, 
ii. 171. His character as a tragic poet, 360. 
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ERRATUM. 
P. 125. J. 9. vol. iii. read, Which Fee, 


